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1. Geschichte der Preussischen Invasion und Occtipation in 
Béhmen. Prag, 1866. 
(History of the Prussian Invasion and Occupation of 
Bohemia.) 


2. Oesterreichische Revue.: Dritter Jahrgang, dritter Band, 
1865. Artikel, “Das Heer in Oesterreich.” Bei Dr. HER- 
MAN ORGES, 

(The Austrian Review. Third year, third volume, 1865. 
. Article, “The Army in Austria.” By Dr. HERMAN ORGEs.) 


3. Handbuch der vergleichenden Statistik. Von G. F. Kors. 
Leipzig, 1865. * k * 
(Handbook of Comparative Statistics. By G. F. Kos, &c.) 


T's rapid and unexpected successes of the Prussians in 
Bohemia have made a deep impression on the public mind 
of Europe, and led to a critical examination of its various. 
military systems. Even in France, hitherto considered to be 
the military empire par excellence, we hear of a re-organization 
of the army, and of the necessity for powerful reserves on the 
Prussian principle. In our own country there has been of late 
much discussion of questions relating to the organization and 
administration of our army; and our home forces—the militia 
and volunteers, particularly the former—have been anxiously 
scrutinized. On many sides unfavourable comparisons have been 
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drawn between our complicated, disjointed, indeed, it may be 
almost said chaotic military organisms, and the compact and 
harmonious Prussian system. The army of Austria, too, when 
compared with that of Prussia, has been found wanting in homo- 
geneousness and other conditions of power. 

But the great military events in Bohemia this year are too 
near to us to allow of their complete as well as calm and unpre- 
judiced survey, and of a full insight into the causes. of the dis- 
asters which befell the Austrian army. Future historians will 
no doubt point to many circumstances, political as well as 
military, connected with the campaign, known at present only 
to a few, or overlooked by those writers who, naturally dazzled 
by the brilliancy of the Prussian triumphs, have hastened to 
explain them according to some favourite theory. We have not 
the ambitious aim to attempt achapter on “the seven days’ 
war,” as, with more analogical point than historical accuracy, the 
short campaign in Bohemia has been called. We wish merely 
to direct attention to a few circumstances connected with it, and 
to some prominent features in the Austrian and Prussian mili- 
tary organizations—as they were before the war—which may 
serve as introduction to observations on those of our own 
country. 

All thoughtful writers on national defences have expressed 
their enthusiastic admiration of Scharnhorst’s creation—the 
military system of Prussia, It cannot be better characterized 
than it was by Clausewitz—to whom likewise the honour of co- 
authorship is attributed—when he said, “We have reason to 
hope that it will serve as a school for the military education of 
the people, and at the same time develop the national spirit.”* 
The moral advantages in this system are indeed quite as pro- 
minent asthe military. It met not only with the unqualified 
approbation of such soldiers as Gneisenau, Biilow, Ziethen, 
Kleist, and York, but also of such eminent statesmen as Stein, 
Schon, and Vincke. According to this system, the professional 
soldiers were the officers and non-commissioned officers of the 
regular army only, through which the whole nation as it were, 
that is, the entire male population after attaining twenty years 
of age, had rapidly to pass. The regular army might thus be 
compared to a vast school—the scholars the ever-changing rank 





* In the above, and much that follows, we have profited by the article in the 
Austrian Review mentioned in our Jist. Dr. Orges has served as officer in the 
Prussian Artillery. Subsequently he was correspondent at Paris for the 
Augsburg Gazette (Algemeine Zeitung), then sub-editor of that journal. Lat- 
terly he has resided at Vienna. His military education and experiences in 
Prussia and Austria, as well as his thoughtful mind, well qualify him for mili- 
tary criticism. 
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and file, the teachers the permanent cadres. But the military 
education thus imparted did not become lost to the nation. The. 
institution of the Prussian Landwehr, into which the private 
soldiers passed after their short service in the standing army, 
formed the most complete defensive force, the greatest in pro- 
portion to population (viz., fourteen per cent. of the males) which, 
with the exception of the Swiss militia, any country has yet pro- 
vided. But it was the result of necessity : the complete break- 
down of the old over-drilled, over pipe-clayed, aristocratically- 
officered “ cabinet’s army” of the Hohenzollerns, when opposed 
to the innovating genius of Napoleon, led the then King of 
Prussia to consent to such a national and democratic force as 
Scharnhorst had called into life. Frederick William never loved 
this people’s army ; and when at Paris, after it was occupied by 
the allies, and in company of the Emperor Alexander, “the 
brave Silesian army” was about to be presented to him by 
York, he turned away his horse’s head, with the curt remark, 
“Dirty fellows.’"* Shortly before this, the cherished toys of 
royalty, the elegantly-equipped guards, had again formed part 
of the Prussian army, although until their arrival before Paris 
they had taken no part in the war. . After the final fall of Napo- 
leon many changes were introduced not in harmony with the 
enlightened and popular system of Scharnhorst. Gradually the 
standing army was increased out of all proportion to the require- 
ments for garrisons, and for imparting military education to the 
nation. More regiments of guards, both infantry and cavalry, 
were established, and the officers of citizen-blood (biirgerliche) 
who during the war of independence had been the more nume- 
rous, viz., three-fourths of the whole, were by degrees weeded 
out and pensioned, their places being supplied by members of 
the families of the impoverished nobility—the Junker—who 
especially enjoyed the favour of the king. In the end, the 
nobility came to form the majority of the corps of officers. Accord- 
ing to the Prussian army-list for 1864, all officers holding the 
highest rank, viz., one Field-marshal, one Chief of the Ordnance 
(Feldzengmeister), and twenty-seven generals of infantry and 
cavalry, are of noble blood. We give, in a tabular form, the 
proportion of officers not of noble birth in the other military 
grades :+ 





* Another version of this story gives the king’s remark in these words :— 
“Badly cleaned and clothed :” Schlecht gepuzt und gekleidet.—(Arndt’s Wan- 
derungen, etc. mit Freiherrn von Stein.) No wonder the poor fellows were 
badly dressed, for they had marched (and fought) from Riemen to the Seine 
with scarcely a day of rest. 

+ Kolb, Handbuch der vergleichenden Statistik, 1865, p. 182. 
B2 
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: Of Citizen Blood. 
Of 54 Lieut.-Generals y 
‘ 4 of them in 

‘ 79 Major-Generals__... 6 { scientific corps { 
» 188 Colonels ... ... ... 36 13 do 
» 221 Lieut.-Colonels ea 39 26 do. 
» 498 Majors ... ... ... 125 66 
» 1776 Captains... ... ... 661 

1569 First Lieutenants ... 764 


;, 9072 Second Lieutenants... 1665 


Remarkable in this list is the relative decrease of officers of 
citizen blood as the professional rank increases. Moreover, the 
officers not belonging to the nobility are chiefly found in the 
scientific corps, for which the Junker intellect shows itself less 
fitted than for service in the guards or garde du corps. In 
1864 the Prussian guards comprised nine regiments of infantry 
and nine of cavalry, their peace establishment being 21,660 men, 
and for war 32,011. All the officers of the cavalry, and nine- 
teen-twentieths of those of the infantry guards, are nobles. In 
the artillery guards, however, one-third of the officers are of 
citizen blood. The desire of the dynasty and governing classes 
to increase the standing army at the expense of the Landwehr 
has been further shown in the extension of the term of continuous 
service in the former from two years to three, and of that in the 
reserve from two to four; making altogether seven years’ service 
in the regular army.* Thus the landwehr has become much 
reduced in numbers, and the education of the officers has not 
been so carefully attended to as the original scheme demanded. 
No wonder the Liberals in the Prussian House of Representa- 
tives have strenuously opposed the extension of regular service, 
and the great increase in the number of regiments ; for no 
politician with true insight into the essence of constitutional 
government can do otherwise than regard a large standing army 
in time of peace, and officered to boot mainly—and exclusively 
in the highest charges—by privileged classes, as inimical to the 
development, if not to the actual existence, of liberty. But the 
success of the late wars in promoting Prussian hegemony, in 
strengthening the faith in her mission to accomplish German 
unity, has for the moment disarmed opposition to the uncon- 
stitutional proceedings of the present Government ; and as further 





* According to the original laws of 1813-14, the term for active service was 
fixed at 3 years, but, being found too onerous, was subsequently reduced to 2. 
In 1860, despite the protest of the Liberals, the period of service was again 
fixed at 3 years. In 1864, the regular army numbered for war, 356,532 effec- 
tives, with a reserve of 105,423 men. The landwehr was estimated to number 
153,966. (Kolb, Handbuch der vergleichenden Statistik.) 
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need of a large army to maintain the fruits of conquest and con- 
solidate Prussia’s power has lately been maintained by Bismarck 
in the Lower Chamber, it is not probable that for some time to 
come any great effort will be made to reduce the establishment. 
Whether, in the end, Prussia will cease to be an especially military 
and aggressive State, and enter with heart and soul on the mission 
of peace and development of constitutional liberty, remains to 
be seen. The prospect is not a cheering one, if we take into 
account the forces arrayed in an opposite direction, the powerful 
aristocratic-military and bureaucratic organizations, culminating 
in the Divine-right pretensions of the Prussian monarch. 

If we turn now to the Austrian army, we find, as in everything 
connected with this heterogeneous State, peculiar arrangements 
without parallel in other parts of Europe. Unlike Prussia, Austria 
has had of late no landwehr system. The term of service in 
the army is eight years, with two in the reserve. But the actual 
time passed by soldiers in the ranks in time of peace has been 
on an average two to three years in the infantry, three years in 
rifle corps, six to seven in the cavalry, and three to four years in 
the artillery and scientific corps. The age at which service com- 
mences is, as in Prussia, the completion of the twentieth year. 
Not every able-bodied male passes through the ranks. From 
those who are called up as liable to serve, the number required 
is taken by lot. There are several exceptions to liability, accord- 
ing to profession ; and only sons, and all on whom the support of 
a family depends, are exempt. The purchase of substitutes, too, 
is admitted.* Nor is the Austrian army chiefly officered by the 
nobility. Members of the citizen families preponderate. Neither 
are there any guards or other privileged corps in the Austrian 
army. All regiments are on an equality, though members of the 
aristocratic families usually prefer to serve in the cavalry. The 
late generalissimo of the army in Bohemia did not owe his posi- 
tion to birth, for he is not of an aristocratic family. A consider- 
able portion of the officers rise from the ranks. In the Austrian 
army-list are the names of many of low birth who have thus 
risen, including fieldmarshal-lieutenants, and proprietors of regi- 
ments. There are admirable military academies in Austria, not 





* The price of a substitute of late, about £100, is paid to the Government, 
which finds the man in place of the one who purchases his freedom from mhili- 
tary service. These substitutes generally serve for a very long period. In 
1863, there were 15,536 substitutes who had enlisted for a second period of 
service, and in 1864, 18,383. Of these, 13,489 were non-commissioned officers. 
The average number of men who yearly enter the army voluntarily (not as sub- 
stitutes) is 5000.—Since the above was written, we learn that there is in 
future to be compulsory military service for all in Austria, with release on fur- 
lough to civil occupations as soon as the military education is completed. 
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only for students for the scientific corps, but also for the educa- 
tion of officers and non-commissioned officers in general, and for 
such of the latter as have served with credit, and desire to qualify 
themselves for the rank of officers. That the military educational 
establishments in Austria are both numerous and good, was con- 
clusively shown in the report of the commissioners sent from this 
country some years ago to examine the military institutions of 
the principal European powers. 

Another peculiar feature in the Austrian army is the resi- 
mental system. Each regiment has a proprietor (Inhaber) with 
considerable privileges, and whose name it bears. All appoint- 
ments of officers, and promotions to the rank of captain inclusive, 
are in the hands of these proprietors. They are under obliga- 
tion, however, to give commissions to a proportional number of 
qualified students from the military academies, and not to make 
any one, not thus educated, an officer until he has served as 
cadet. These cadets live with the common soldiers and perform 
the same duties; they have also to attend the regimental 
schools, and thus they become qualified practically as well as 
theoretically, for their future position. National and local cir- 
cumstances, as well as the innate aptitudes of different nationali- 
ties for particular branches of the service, are studiously attended 
to. Thus the hussars are all Hungarians, or of countries con- 
nected with that kingdom ; the lancers are for the most part 
Poles ; the Tyrolese, riflemen, &c. This principle of nationality 
in the constitution of the Austrian army, this diversity of race, is 
thought by some to be carried too far, and to have been one cause 
of Austria’s late defeat. But we doubt whether this conclusion 
would be warranted by facts. The historical moment of the war 
with Prussia must be taken into account. Apart from the Italian 
difficulty and the concentration of forces in Venetia, it was most 
inopportune for Austria: a change of system from bureaucratic 
centralization to self-government and regard for the historical 
rights of the crown-lands, was in progress; moreover, many 
burning questions—in particular that of the position of Hun- 
gary to the other portions of the empire— were still un- 
settled. In some of the Hungarian and Italian regiments in 
Bohemia, political feelings may have had an influence on their 
behaviour in the field; but not on all, for several Hungarian 
regiments distinguished themselves by their dauntless bravery at 
Sadova, and Klapka’s efforts to carry out the crafty Prussian 
policy in working upon the Hungarian prisoners met with but 
partial success. But despite the dissimilar elements of which 
the Austrian army is composed, there is a powerful bond of union 
in the corps of officers. They are of all the Austrian nationali- 
ties, and many from Germany proper, from England, &c. Although 
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eleven different languages are recognised avd spoken in the 
army, yet German alone is used for command and all purely 
military purposes, as also in the social intercourse of officers of 
different branches of the service. Every soldier goes through a 
good course of schooling in the winter months, the officers under- 
taking the duties of instructors, and all the privates learn German. 
In an empire portions of which are but thinly peopled and little 
advanced in civilization, the military education is of great impor- 
tance. On this head Dr. Orges remarks :— 


“To those classes of society the school education of which is most 
deficient, more than 80,000 not only well trained soldiers, but rela- 
tively cultivated men, are returned yearly in place of a like number of 
recruits.* This is of great importance now that efforts are being made 
to introduce self-government in lieu of bureaucratic rule in the lower 
social strata—particularly the peasant class—of the different countries. 
The army may thus be said to assist in decentralization, whilst at the 
same time it represents more powerfully than any other institution the 
unity of the realm. In the army all the nationalities, however various 
their degrees of culture, all religious confessions, meet under the imn- 
pulse of a powerful organization toning down antagonistic elements 
and connecting them by a bond of union. The men return to their 
homes with conceptions of the greatness of the empire, and actual 
acquaintance with many of its component parts.” 


The spirit of comradeship likewise is more prominent in 
the Austrian army than in any other. All officers, of whatever 
social or military rank, or branch of the service, speak to one 
another in their intercourse on terms of equality, using always 
the familiar “thou,” so dear to all continentals, as a sign of re- 
lationship or the intimacy of friendship.t Their general bearing 
in society is entirely free from the arrogance of the more privi- 
leged officers of the regular army in Prussia, who form a complete 
caste in the state, and who frequently deport themselves in an 
overbearing manner towards civilians. Nor must we overlook 
the judicial branch of the Austrian military system. All classes 
in the army, without regard to the rank of the accused, may be 
called upon to take part in courts-martial. In fact no private 
is ever tried without one of his own rank having a place amongst 





* This view is borne out by the preference which employers of labourers, 
especially of domestic servants, give to those men who have gone through 
a period of military education and discipline. 

+ During the war in Schleswig-Holstein, several Austrian officers entered a 
public-house, where they found some Prussian officers drinking. One of the 
Austrian officers, on receiving his glass of beer, said to his Prussian neighbour, 
**Here’s to thee, comrade.” “Comrade!” replied the other, contemptuously, 
“you must know that I am Count So-and-so.” “Oh, you are, fellow?” re- 
joined the first ; “know, then, that I am Prince W.” ‘This anecdote is as 
true as characteristic. 
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his judges. As already remarked, English writers on the late 
war have laid great stress on the national diversity in the com- 
position of the Austrian army, and believed herein to have found 
one cause of Prussia’s easy triumph. But this principle of na- 
tionality and of local associations is, as far as circumstances allow, 
as prominent in our own army as in that of Austria. We regard 
it as an element of martial strength ; and although the most en- 
lightened and benevolent minds may consider the general capa- 
city in the human race to become civilized, and intellectual and 
moral progress on the whole as the things most worthy of admi- 
ration, yet when we look more to physical than to moral forces, 
and to the combative propensity in man in particular, we find 
these greatly enhanced by strong national and local feelings, and 
by the rivalries and jealousies therewith connected. 

However, as regards national and patriotic feelings, that which 
is generally considered justifiable and noble on a large scale, we 
are apt to look upon as contemptible on a small one, especially 
in all cases when not in harmony with our own national predilec- 
tions or political interests. Yet love of our compatriots, of 
those who speak our mother-tongue and share our interest 
in historical records and traditions, is essentially the same, 
has the same: basis in universal human instincts, however 
numbers and culture may influence its results. In respect to 
Prussia, the aggrandizing policy of its ambitious dynasty, the 
great and successful struggle for independence, the general edu- 
cation of the people, supplemented by military training, have 
undoubtedly developed a powerful national spirit ; and this spirit, 
moreover, is intimately connected with German culture, with 
German sentiments and aspirations in general. This German 
sentiment, and the encouragement received in the late wars with 
Denmark and Austria from many of the citizens of other German 
States, gave an inspiring cause and unity of purpose to the 
Prussian army, and may have contributed to its success in 
Bohemia. Nevertheless, we cannot consider the Prussians ethno- 
logically to be a purely German people. Not only have they much 
Slavonic and Lithuanian blood in their veins, but Flemish and 
French likewise. After the devastating Thirty Years’ War, the great 
Elector Frederick William brought into Prussia many thousands 
of colonists from the Netherlands, to promote manufactures and 
commerce ; and after the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, his- 
torians relate that “ more than 20,000 French refugees settled in 
Brandenburg, that to them is owing the great impulse given to 
industry and commerce, to intellectual and moral culture in 
general.” At the time those réfugiés came to Prussia the entire 
population of the State was less than 3,000,000. If, therefore, 
we could count the now living descendants, direct and through 
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intermarriages, of those Flemish and French immigrants, their 
number alone, without reference to their moral influence, must 
be found to be very considerable. Indeed, families of French 
extraction bearing French names are frequently met with at the 
present day. Amongst those of distinction we may instance 
Savigny as one of the’greatest Prussian jurists, Du Bois- Reymond 
as one of the greatest physiologists. Circumstances have now 
de facto placed Prussia at the head of Germany, and the Prus- 
sians look upon themselves as Germans, whatever claim they 
may have to do so on purely ethnological grounds. If Prussia 
be, therefore, the leading mind of Germany, the prosopopeeia of 
that Geist which Mr. Grant Duff, Mr. Matthew Arnold, and 
other writers so highly extol, we cannot resist a feeling of satis- 
faction—by calling attention to the Slavonic and Huguenot blood 
in the Prussian nation—in detracting a little from the conceit of 
certain German and English philosophers, who assert that only 
in the pure Teutonic race, or in the mixed Anglo-Saxon, the true 
elements of power and progress are to be found. We see every- 
where that a mixture of different, though not in essential respects 
discordant, national characteristics is favourable to mental de- 
velopment. It is too much homogeneity, exclusiveness, and pride 
of birth which causes stagnation and decay. 

In Prussia’s Protestantism, too, as opposed to Austria’s Catho- 
licism, another cause of the latter’s defeat has been sought. In 
so far as the principle of freedom of judgment in religious 
matters, originally pronounced in the Reformation, has acted 
favourably on the mental life of succeeding generations, and 
taking into account the undoubted influence of the Huguenot 
element in Prussia, there is some warrant for this view. But 
there is-nothing to be found in Prussia’s late military or diplo- 
matic triumphs directly connected with her Protestantism per se 
of the present day. The “most dogmatic Protestantism of the 
Prussian state” (which Dr. Orges compares unfavourably to the 
principle of “ equal rights of all confessions,” now announced in 
Austria), may be as good a stimulus to combativeness there as 
elsewhere on a confessional field: but religious feelings of any 
kind have played no prominent part in the army which invaded 
Bohemia. The Catholic troops from the Rhine fought as well as 
any others; and if we look to the lower and middle classes in 
Prussia we believe rationalism, indifference about church dogmas, 
to be more prominent amongst them than amongst the same 
classes in any other country. 


The foregoing’ observations on the falling-off in essential 
respects in the present military organization of Prussia from the 
enlightened system of national defence as introduced by Scharn- 
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horst, and on the deterioration of the landwehr, may seem to be 
contradicted by the results of the late war. But it must be 
borne in mind that since the war of independence the Prussian 
landwehr has not been put to the test of any strain. In the be- 
ginning the war with Austria was very unpopular with the 
landwehr; the men in numerous instances most unwillingly 
obeyed the summons to their standards, and it was repeatedly 
necessary to employ armed police to get them from their homes.* 
But when once in harness and removed to a distance, the cam- 
paign once begun, and so auspiciously lighted up by the smiles 
of fortune, the military spirit was thoroughly aroused, and carried 
all before it. Even in the doings of every-day life, as is well 
known, success and confidence enhance our powers, especially 
when the feelings arising from the former are a reaction from 
previous absence of the latter. The Prussian successes were so 
utterly unexpected as to exceed the hopes even of the most san- 
guine, showing, as the Prussian “ William the Conqueror” de- 
clares, “the evident favour of God.” 

In the Austrian army everything was reversed. Over-confi- 
dence in its leader, and belief in easy triumphs over soldiers of 
whom in Schleswig-Holstein no high opinion had been formed, 
prevailed before the outbreak of hostilities, to give way soon, 
however, to depression when one reverse quickly followed upon 
another. To whatever nationality we look, only the few, the 
strongest minds, are capable of bearing up under adversity. 
The bravest armies have been subject to panics, especially in 
novel situations. As one of the chief factors in summing up the 
causes of Austria’s defeat, we must count the superior weapons 
of her antagonist, the rapid fire of which caused confusion in the 
Austrian ranks. In the history of war new and improved 
weapons have always contributed to success. As modern in- 
stances, we may point to the effects of our Enfield rifles in the 
Crimea; of the rifled cannon of the French in the Italian cam- 
paign of 1859. 

At other causes of Austrian disasters we can but hurriedly 
glance. Amongst those of a military character must be reckoned 
the appointment of a man to supreme command who, though a 
brave and honourable soldier, and who enjoyed the full confidence 
of the army, seems to have been wanting in strategical genius 
and that combining understanding necessary for his position. 
But he was hampered in many ways from political causes, 
had frequently, and up to the last moment, to alter his plans 
and dispositions, and could not rely on the intelligent and 
willing co-operation of some of the generals under his command. 





* Even Prussian newspapers reported many such cases, and likewise that 
excesses were committed by landwehr men at railway stations, &c. 
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We cannot, however, attribute the defeat of the Austrian army 
chiefly, and certainly not entirely, to incapacity in its leaders. 
We must look back to explain it. One of the last acts of the 
suspended Reichsrath was to cut down the military budget ; and 
when in July, 1865, Count Belcredi accepted office, he rashly 
undertook to carry on the business of the State with 13,000,000 
florins only, instead of the 120,000,000 which had been demanded 
by his predecessors. Great retrenchments in military expen- 
diture and reductions in the army were the consequence. 
Austrian statesmen, too, were slow to believe in war with 
Prussia. Though distrusting Bismarck, they counted on the 
“loyalty of the King ;” and when at last the crisis was found 
to be rapidly approaching, it was too late to complete the neces- 
sary preparations. In short, Austria was not prepared for war, 
whilst Prussia was. The campaigns in Schleswig-Holstein, the 
bugbear of German revolution, to gain Austria’s complicity, are 
now believed to have been used as masks to grander ulterior 
objects. This campaign the Prussians turned to account in many 
ways: knowledge was gained of the Austrian manner of fighting, 
and profit was derived from observation of the superiority of the 
Austrians in many details of warfare; as in forepost duties, &c. 
But it would be out of place here to allude further to the astute 
Prussian policy, or to the political causes—especially those in 
connexion with Saxony and Bavaria—which led to Austrian 
delays, and to Bohemia being made the theatre of war. The 
Prussian forces for the invasion of that country—280,000 men, 
with 24,000 reserves—considerably outnunabered the Austrian 
army for defence, which was less than 200,000. The ordre de 
bataille, too, of the Austrian army, found in the pockets of 
fallen Prussian leaders, shows either that Prussia was well served 
by her spies, or that there was corruption and treachery in the 
Austrian camp. 

The brief allusion to some of the causes of Austria’s defeat, 
independent of the training and organization of her army, is 
owing to the conviction that in the former much may be found 
deserving of our admiration and imitation too. The soldiers are 
not over-drilled,* whatever English critics may say to the con- 
trary. Essentials are chiefly attended to; and it would be well 
if our book of “Field Exercises” were as free from superfluous 
mathematical manceuvres and parade movements as the Austrian 





* We believe them, however, to be habitually underfed. Their pay and 
rations are too small. The Prussians, on the other hand, are greater meat 
eaters, and of their food-devouring capabilities, when quartered on civilians, 
not only does the “ History of the Invasion of Bohemia” afford striking in- 
stances, but the costly experience of the writer in having had to feed soldiers 
during the late occupation of Saxony, likewise. 
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“Exercier-Reglement;” and were our words of command as few and 
terse. Marching past in slow time, and all mere showy exercises, 
have long been abolished. Of aristocratic influence there is no 
doubt still too much in the higher military appointments; and 
red-tapeism and jobbing are to be found, as with us, in the 
administrative and commissariat departments ; but we repeat, 
the actual training of regimental officers, non-commissioned 
officers, and men, is good. The appointment as cadets to the 
regiments of young men of education, who for a considerable 
time serve and live in every respect as common soldiers, thereby 
gaining experience of the wants and sentiments of the men, is 
an admirable proceeding ; it gives the privates confidence in 
their regimental officers. The latter are not pleasure-seeking 
gentlemen, whose chief delight is idling in their mess-room, 
nor well crammed in many branches of knowledge, and be- 
tween whom and the privates there is an almost impass- 
able social gulf, as is too much the case in our army. That 
the officers have to impart theoretical instruction to the men, 
and explain to them the purpose of all the field manceuvres 
they practise, and that the prospect of promotion is open 
to intelligent, well-conducted privates, are further bright fea- 
tures of the Austrian service. And we. again especially call 
attention to the courts-martial—to the fact that no common 
soldier can be tried without one of his own class having a place 
amongst his judges. The absence of Guards in the Austrian 
army, likewise, we cannot but admire; although an English 
military critic has attributed its defeat at Sadova partly to this 
cause. We have no faith in this view. Equality in the posi- 
tion of Austrian regiments, the like demands on all, is one 
source of their military strength and civilizing influence. Dis- 
satisfaction and heart-burnings exist in the Prussian army in 
consequence of the favoured corps; and it has been these 
regiments of pampered Guards in particular who have inflicted 
the greatest sufferings on the people in Bohemia. 

Both Austrian and Prussian armies have one feature in 
common—forced service, which would never be submitted to for 
the regular army in this country. The conscription, on the 
whole, may now be said to be more oppressive to the Prussian 
than tothe Austrian people. In the latter empire, the principle 
of granting furloughs to the men as soon as possible after their 
military education has been completed, is being more and more 
carried out.* In Prussia, the yearly increasing emigration is secret, 





* This was recommended before the late war, and therefore is not, as an 
English newspaper has said, a preparation for future wars, but a desire to return 
the men as soon as possible to their common pursuits. 
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and is attributed to the growing dislike of the people to the forced 
military service.* Legally, the entire male population is bound 
to serve; substitutes are not admitted. But actually, all the 
physically qualified young men are not called upon ; the con- 
scription falls heaviest on the poorer classes ; besides, well to do 
young men, who cannot otherwise escape, are required to serve 
for one year only, if they have gone through a certain course of 
school education, and must pay for their own equipment. Such 
young men are not subjected to the rough and practical life of 
cadets in the Austrian service, but have many privileges. 

If Prussia were in essence, and not merely formally a consti- 
tutional State, it is not likely that the present military system 
would be endured. Assoon asthe people shall cease to see, or 
to fancy they see, a political necessity for war, and whenever the 
ambitious policy of the dynasty shall yield to a general appre- 
ciation, on the part of the people, of the true principles of inter- 
national policy, of the benefits of personal liberty and free 
intercourse, there will be a return to the Scharnhorst system for 
national defence, or the standing army will have to be composed 
of volunteers. One year’s continuous service is now considered 
by many experienced men to be quite sufficient for the training 
as infantry soldiers of an intelligent and otherwise educated 
people. But whenever Prussia’s putative mission shall be accom- 
plished, or if a united (not uniform) Germany, without her 
ambitious and coercive interference, should become a reality, we 
even doubt whether the original landwehr system, based as it 
is on a standing army with large permanent cadres, will not be 
found too onerous. The Swiss, with their militia system, are 
offering an example to the world which, we trust, in the course 
of time, will be imitated in other European states as soon as 
their policy becomes enlightened and free from an aggressive 
character. Already there have been many signs of the aspira- 
tions of the people in Southern Germany ; military training 
forms part of the educational system—as in Switzerland—in 
very many of the public schools. Boy-soldiers from Baden, 
Wurtemburg, and other states, have, in the last years, met at 
Frankfort and elsewhere in vast numbers for field manceuvres, 
under the command of experienced officers ; and the Liberals in 
the Wurtemburg chamber have lately announced their antipathy 
to Prussia, and eulogized the Swiss militia system. A few words 
on this system from a paper read last year at Berne, before the 
International Congress assembled there for the promotion of 
Social Progress, will not be out of place :— 





* For data on this head, see Kolb, Statistik, p. 182. . 
+ It is to be hoped that military training will likewise be attended to in the 


schools of this country. 
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“ Switzerland, with a population of little more than two and a half 
millions, possesses a well-trained militia, numbering 200,000 effectives, 
and according to the latest plan, it will soon be raised to 250,000. 
The first call (Auszug) comprises 85,441 young men who have attained 
their twentieth, or not completed their thirty-fourth year. The second 
call (Reserve) takes in the men from thirty-four to forty years old, and 
numbers 45,631. The third call (Landwehr) is composed of men 
from forty to fifty years of age, and numbers 75,000. In addition to 
these, a Landsturm (levy en masse) is organized; it takes in all the 
veterans over fifty years of age capable of bearing arms, and the 
youths from eighteen to twenty. It is officially estimated at 150,000 
men. The whole period of service in the three first categories, in- 
cluding camp-life, garrison duty, &c., averages per man six and a half 
days per annum. The yearly cost of this defensive army is only eight: 
and a half million francs, and the entire military budget is but nine 
and a half million francs.” 

In comparing the Swiss militia with standing armies it was 
further stated— 

“That the army of Belgium, on its peace establishment, 38,000 men, 
costs thirty-three million of frances, and that the whole military budget 
of the little kingdom amounts to fifty-two million (a Belgian major 
present said the sum was eighty million) francs. By adopting the 
system of Switzerland, Belgium, with its population of nearly 5,000,000, 
could easily have an army of 400,000 well-trained militiamen, and yet 
spend only half the sum its small standing army costs. A standing 
army of only 3000 men would swallow up the whole military budget 
of Switzerland. The standing armies of Europe number about 
3,000,000 men, of whom 2,000,000 may be considered as effectives. 
To train the same number of men according to the Swiss plan would 
cause a saving of two anda half milliards of francs yearly. If the Swiss 
system were everywhere introduced, Europe could have 23,000,000 
efficient soldiers, and Germany alone four and a half millions.” 


We cannot enter into details here on the Swiss general staff 
corps, and their admirable military educational institutions, nor 
point out the way in which due care is taken for the supply of 
efficient officers without any mere professionally remunerative 
stimulus. Nothing is now omitted in Switzerland that can con- 
tribute to its defensive power in the most inexpensive way, and 
with the least abstraction of the male population from productive 
labour. Such is the love of the people for their independence, 
their zeal for their political liberty, that all the caritons do even 
more as regards the number and training of their militiamen 
than the central government demands. The Swiss see and acknow- 
ledge that the possession of political rights by all is connected 
with the duty of all to contribute to the defence of the State. 
To bear arms is considered one-of their cherished rights. None 
but criminals, and dishonoured men, and bankrupts (and, of 
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course, the weakly), are excluded. These few observations will 
suffice to direct attention again to the Swiss militia.* To advo- 
cate a similar system for this country at the present day would 
be a mere waste of time. For so sweeping and comprehensive 
a change the English nation is not prepared; though with the 
extension of political rights, and a general spread of education, 
perhaps the day may come when it may be considered a duty 
and a right of all classes to be prepared by military training for 
the defence of the country. We are a peopl@ who love to do 
everything piecemeal ; in our social and industrial undertakings 
to organize independently, as circumstances seem to require ; 
whilst, in political life, we prefer to build upon and modify old 


- institutions, however little they may harmonize with well- 


thought-out theories. If we look back to history, there is much 
reason to be proud of many of the results of personal liberty and 
self-government. Yet there has been much waste of power, too, 
in individual and conflicting efforts; and so frequent is now the 
demand for more uniform treatment of public affairs, for Govern- 
ment supervision, and, indeed, control over many of our 
institutions, that self-government may be almost said to be 
upon its trial. 

So much has of late been written on our military establish- 
mients, on their numerical deficiencies, on their imperfect and 
disconnected character, that it is unnecessary here to criticise 
them in detail. As regards our standing army—granting the 
necessity, if only on account of our Indian and colonial 
empire, of maintaining one to the authorized, or even to a 
greater extent—the ever-increasing difficulty of procuring re- 
cruits fully justifies the advocacy of changes likely to attract 
men to the ranks by improving their position and prospects. 
From a purely military point of view, the professional soldier is 
doubtless the most efficient. But he must not be disgusted with 
too much mechanical drill, not harassed with too much camp 
life, not be subjected to the most degrading of all punish- 
ments ; and promotion, honours, and prizes should be freely 
placed within his reach.t To keep up in this country, however, 
a large standing army for home defence would be as unwise, 
politically, as practically impossible, It is, therefore, to the estab- 

* Vide article “ Militia Forces,” Westminster Review, October, 1859. 

+ Since the above was written, the Report of the Royal Commission on Re- 
cruiting has been published. It contains a few useful suggestions, but does 
not go to the root of the evil, does not recommend radical and essential 
changes : for instance, a sufficient increase of pay, nor the opening of the pro- 
spect of promotion, even to the highest ranks in the service, to soldiers 


possessed of talent and ambition. The purchase system, the aristocratic and 
plutocratic character of our corps of officers, is left untouched. 
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lishment of reserve forces sufficient in number, and thoroughly 
efficient as to training and organization, that we must especially 
look. We have seen that both Austria and Prussia have one 
principle in common which may serve us asa good example. In 
both States all the men taken for military service are thoroughly 
trained and instructed in the first instance; then they are re- 
turned to their homes and productive labour after more or less 
time passed in regular service—a hold, however, being kept 
upon them shoulfl they be further required. This system has 
no counterpart with us, excepting in a very small and imperfect 
degree, in our army reserve corps, and our pensioners. The first 
is but in an embryo state, without cadres; the second, are men 
for the most part too old for active service, and fit only for 
garrison duty at home.* We turn now to our militia, which— 
though constitutionally and, if obtained by ballot, purely a home 
force—is now, we find, called by nearly all writers on our military 
resources, an important factor in our “army of reserve.” Instead 
of being composed, as in Prussia, of thoroughly instructed 
soldiers from all classes of society, the rank and file of our 
militia is drawn from the lowest classes only, and though the 
men are very young, often mere boys, and though the militia is 
likewise called a nursery and school for the army, we will show 
how little it merits either of these appellations. 

For a bounty of 61. paid in yearly rates, militiamen are 
engaged to serve for five years. So great, however, is the want of 
men, that if at the expiration of the fourth yeara man will con- 
sent ‘to a second enrolment, he receives the remainder of his 
original bounty, and will get another 6l. for another period of 
service. The War-office has lately made inquiries about the 
number of re-enrolled men in militia regiments. The result has 
not yet been made public, but we have reason to think that the 
average will not be more than twenty-five per cent. The annual 
trainings now last twenty-seven days for the entire battalions, 
with seven days’ preliminary drill for recruits attested since the 
previous training. Supposing, therefore, a militiaman does not 
“take on” for a second period, he will have altogether five 
months and two days of soldiering. But the Sundays, and the 
days for giving out and taking back into store clothing, arms, 
anc accoutrements, must be deducted in estimating the actual 
amount of training. Now five months’ schooling, even if it were 
continuous and methodical, will not suffice to make good soldiers, 
to teach them the use of arms of precision, and many other 





* The Report of the Recruiting Commissioners calls the Army Reserve 
Force a complete failure, and gives the number of Pensioners at 14,000 


only. 
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things necessary to prepare them for actual service. Owing to 
the constant changes in the rank and file of the militia regiments, 
and the training of fresh recruits, who after a little preliminary 
drill have to take their places in the ranks for battalion exer- 
cises, these battalions make little or no progress. We do not 
believe that there is a single private in the militia who knows 
thoroughly the use of his weapon; and though some show is 
made at the yearly inspections, and marching past in slow and 
quick time, together with a few manceuvres, often of a compli- 
cated and useless character, may be creditably performed, yet 
while musketry instruction is deficient, skirmishing, light in- 
fantry movements, outpost duties, and many other things neces- 
sary to develop the faculties of the men, and give them some 
notion of tactics, and what would be required of them if called 
upon to face an enemy, form no part of their military education. 
We have heard routine military men declare that it is quite 
enough for militiamen to march past steadily and keep from 
talking in the ranks ; for should more be required of them the 
regiments will be embodied, and in six months brought into a 
state of efficiency. Granting this view to be correct, to rely upon 
the militia on a sudden emergency would be clearly out of the 
question. But the neglect of essentials in military training, the 
want of thorough and systematic grounding, the yearly repeti- 
tions of monotonous parade and other movements, are as lament- 
able from a moral as from a purely military point of view. There 
is no spirit, no zeal in the militia, no real or apparent progress ; 
and it is probably on this account that this so-called old consti- 
tutional force does not enjoy the favour of the public. The 
officers, too, have neither encouragement nor opportunities for 
making progress. Their appointments and promotions are regu- 
lated far more by social status than military capacity and know- 
ledge. Of the commanding officers, many are no doubt equal 
to such work as they now have to perform, but there are regi- 
ments commanded by men whom both age and want of military 
knowledge disqualify for their positions. 

The non-commissioned officers on the permanent staff of the 
militia are for the most part men who have served with credit in 
the line. This staff is kept up at considerable expense, without 
having duties as instructors to perform, except for five weeks in 
the year. Clearly in this there is a waste of power. However 
opinions may differ as to the expediency of continuing the volun- 
tary system for the militia—of filling the ranks from the poorest 
classes only, by payment of bounty—or of appealing to the patri- 
otic spirit of the people and returning to the principle of the 
ballot (in some improved form), in either case many changes and 
reforms are necessary to promote the training and efficiency of 

[Vol. LXXXVII. No. CLXXI.j]—New Szntss, Vol. XXXI. No. I. C 
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this home force. We will give our views on this subject ag briefly 
as possible. 

1. Militia recruits (however obtained) when in sufficient. num- 
bers to form a squad, or larger section of a company, should 
without loss of time be thoroughly grounded at the militia depéts 
of their respective counties. If this plan were adopted, the per- 
manent staff would be more frequently and usefully occupied 
than at present, and the men, under numerous and competent 
instructors, would make rapid progress. This has been shown to 
be the result of the six days’ recruit drill previous to the assem- 
bling of the regiments. But the time is far too short to enable 
the staff to teach the recruits more, so to speak, than their 
ABC. No sooner do all the men belonging to a regiment 
come together than the recruits are handed over to other and 
inferior (mostly volunteer) instructors ; and in a short time, as we 
have already remarked, they take their places in the ranks to be 
practised in marching past, the manual and platoon,* and other 
battalion exercises, as preparation for the day of inspection. 
Thus their instruction is altogether hurried and superficial. A 
more complete training of recruits as soon as possible after en- 
rolment (or, if more convenient to the men, in two separate 
— in the first year), would further render it unnecessary 
or the annual training as a rule to be of more than two or three 
weeks’ duration ; for the battalions in that time would be able 
to. make more progress than they now do, composed as they are 
of men who have received very unequal degrees of instruction. 
The adjutants on the permanent staff are always at hand to super- 
intend recruit drills, and if further assistance were necessary, the 
officer instructor of musketry could be called upon. Even with- 
out any addition to the aggregate amount of attendance now 
demanded of a militiaman in his five years’ engagement, his 
military education could be greatly facilitated and increased if 
more method were introduced, and if the time he has to pass 
under arms were differently arranged. 

2. But to bring militia regiments into such a state of efficiency 
as would render them fit to be relied upon in case of need, much 
more is required than can be accomplished by annual training in 
county towns, in which, moreover, the men for the most part are 
exposed to the demoralizing and health-damaging influences of 
the billeting system. Every two or three years.a militia regi- 
ment, as in Switzerland, should be encamped and brigaded with 





* We are of opinion that the frequent parade practice ofa whole battalion in 
the platoon exercise, whereby simultaneousness in snapping the cocks of their 
rifles is considered of first moment, gives-the men a bad habit of pulling their 


triggers, and without taking aim, a. thing opposed to the rules of musketry 
instruction. 
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other militia regiments of neighbouring counties, with regiments 
of the line or volunteers, that the latter and the militia may be- 
come known to one another and accustomed to act together, and 
the whole placed under the supervision and command of superior 
and competent staff officers. Such a system of instruction is 
as necessary for the officers as for the men. At present, we re- 
peat, there is neither stimulus to improvement nor opportunity 
to learn the higher business of soldiering. In addition to Aldershot 
and other camps of instruction, there are still many open places 
in the United Kingdom—as Dartmoor, Salisbury Plain, for the 
western counties ; Cannock Chase, for the midland, &c.— where 
camps could be easily formed. 

3. Besides the thorough grounding of recruits in the first 
instance, and the schooling in camps, militiamen require more 
opportunities for musketry instruction than they have hitherto 
had, or in future can possibly have, at the annual trainings, 
Butts for the frequent practice of volunteers are now to be found 
in all the counties. The Government has already made those 
butts which are nearest to the depdts of militia regiments avail- 
able for ball-practice during the trainings) But more is neces- 

All volunteer butts throughout the country should be, 
at stated times—say on one or two Saturday or Monday after- 
noons each month—open to such militiamen as reside in their 
neighbourhood, and have been sufficiently prepared by a course 
of platoon exercises, for shooting at a target. Every militia regi- 
ment has a sergeant instructor of musketry on its permanent 
staff, besides many other qualified non-commissioned officers 
who could be present at statal places and times, taking with them 
the necessary rifles and ammunition, to superintend the shooting 
of the men. But, as we shall presently state, it is advisable that 
the militia officer instructor of musketry be likewise on the staff, 
and he would be the proper responsible person to arrange and 
superintend the periodical ball-practising of militiamen. The 
attendance of the men need not be compulsory. Better prizes 
for good shooting should be given than are at present offered, 
and we believe that the inducement to compete for these, and 
the spirit of emulation, would suffice to bring forward militiamen, 
just as well as volunteers, to try to attain proficiency by practice. 
We further believe that in this country, as in Switzerland, there 
would be a moral gain from the occasional meetings of militia- 
men for ball-practice. They would tend to keep up their interest 
in their duties and their esprit de corps. 

4, Above all things we consider it desirable that militia regi- 
ments should be intimately connected with regiments of the line. 
All or nearly all the latter bear county names in addition to 
their numbers. Staff appointments in militia regiments should 
c 2 
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be raised in value, and given to men who have served in the line 
regiments with which the former are associated. In that case 
recruiting for both the militia and the line could be undertaken 
by the staff ; and indeed inducements should be offered to young 
men to engage themselves for both services. Considering the 
great mortality of very young soldiers sent on foreign service, 
those who enlist under twenty years of age should be allowed to- 
commence their military career in the militia, and to return to 
this force—after a fixed period in the line—to complete their 
military service. A minimum of twenty-five years in militia and 
line—ten of them as now in the latter—should entitle men to 
pensions. 

5. We are further of opinion that it would be good to have 
two categories of militia—a first and second call, or an active 
and sedentary. The first should be composed, as at present, of 
young men, many of whom are willing to pass on into the line, 
and of all ready to engage for embodied service. The second 
could take in such men as had passed a fixed time in the regular 
army, but to whom, on the score of weakened health, civil occu- 
pations, or married life, a permanent residence in their native 
counties—except in the event of invasion, or threat of invasion— 
would be desirable. The ranks of these supplementary militia 
forces could be further filled by such militiamen, especially the 
married, who had served a sufficient time in the first call, and had 
obtained certificates of good conduct. For such second, or 
reserve, militia regiments (or companies), an annual muster, or 
short repetition drills, would suffice. There is now a positive 
loss to the country in training militiamen to some extent, and at 
considerable expense, to serve, for the most part, for five years 
only. We should imitate in principle the continental system, 
make the training of militiamen as complete as possible in the 
first instance, and retain those who are unwilling to engage for 
a second turn in the militia as now constituted, with its liability 
to embodied service (to which it would be well to add that of 
being drafted into the corresponding line regiments whenever 
the country is involved in war), for a purely local reserve force 
on the plan suggested. 

6. In view of the fact that the present militia regiments are 
not sufficiently—and in too many instances far from efficiently— 
officered, that the ensigncies have been abolished, and that few 
regiments have even their complement of lieutenants, it would 
be difficult, it may appear, to officer the reserve regiments, 
But this difficulty, we believe, could be obviated if there were no 
property qualifications, no full-dress uniforms, and no expensive 
mess establishments for officers of the local reserve militia. For 
the posts of officers, too, with the exception of the higher charges,. 
it would be well, as in the Prussian landwehr, to make deserving, 
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non-commissioned officers who had served in the county line re- 
giments, or in militia battalions of the first call, eligible. As 
field officers, country gentlemen who had served in the army or 
the first call militia, would without doubt willingly come forward. 

As regards the want of subaltern officers for the present 
militia, it may be mainly attributed (1) to the great expense of 
the present system (in addition to outfit, heavy subscriptions to 
mess, band funds, and now, in one instance known to us, of a 
wine fund) ; (2) to the low estimation in which the militia is 
held, owing to the absence of almost everything appealing to a 
patriotic and military spirit; and (3), to the circumstance that 
training in the militia is not sound, and not made, as it ought to 
be, a stepping-stone for young gentlemen to commissions in the 
line. If the militia were intimately connected with the line, not 
only could many young gentlemen, like the privates, begin their 
military career in the former, but after a period of regular service 
retire on half-pay to officer their county reserve force. Such a 
ye it may be said, would interfere with the patronage of 

ord-lieutenants. But if they had only the bestowal of a portion 
of the commissions, it ought to suffice; and it would be well if 
all commandants of the militia regiments were, with thorough 
regard to efficiency, appointed by the Horse Guards. In every 
case there should be no promotion without strict examination 
by competent authorities to ascertain the military qualification. 
The officer instructors of musketry should be, like the adjutants, 
men who have served in the line, and, as already remarked, 
placed on the permanent staff.* It should be the same in 
respect to the quartermasters. 

The volunteer movement is pronounced on all sides to be a 
complete success, and to have put an end to undignified panics 
about invasion. But granting that there is no over-estimate of 
the efficiency of volunteer corps, especially of the officers, yet 
many things are wanted to perfect the volunteer system, to 
connect it with the other branches of our defensive forces, and to 
render it on an emergency fit for immediate service. Viewed in 
its present isolated and exclusive character—for it is entirely a 
middle-class force, with a spice of aristocratic influence in the 
appointing of the officers—considering its want of a staff corps, 
and of every organization for taking the field, as transport and 
sanitary service, commissariat, &c.—the question may be allowed 
whether the volunteer movement in its present extent may not 
in so far have been a misfortune as it has diverted attention 





* Care should be taken that the appointments be not purchasable. Money 
has now as much (if not more) to do with the appointments of Adjutants as 
military capacity. These posts, as is well known to all military men, are 
now in the market. They would be admirably suited for meritorious officers 
who had risen from the ranks. 
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from an improved militia system embracing all classes of society. 
The English press has been loud in praise of the great intelli- 
gence of the Prussian troops, in consequence of men of superior 
education standing shoulder to shoulder with those of lower 
social rank and acquirements. In this country much is needed 
to elevate the lower classes; and a sound and comprehensive 
militia organization, by assisting to break through those lines of 
demarcation which separate them socially so completely from the 
upper and middle classes, must be fraught with good. Moreover, 
it would act to some extent as a regulator of that democratic 
movement so rapidly gaining ground in this country. The 
volunteer corps have now, however, become a permanent institu- 
tion, which at all events has contributed to show to other states 
that, despite our growing love of luxury and wealth, patriotism 
is not dead in the nation. The volunteer organization, therefore, 
— be completed,.and intimately connected with that of the 
militia. 

8. To the above end it is most desirable that the whole of the 
United Kingdom should be divided into military districts—not 
only as now for the regular forces, but to include all militia and 
volunteer forces, pensioners, &c., in their respective rayons. The 
generals in command of such districts should have a sufficient 
staff, including aides-de-camp selected by merit from the militia 
and volunteers; and everything should be organized, at least in 
embryo, for the formation of brigades, divisions, and corps 
@armée, with all their auxiliary bodies, so as to be able to con- 
centrate rapidly our home forces at particular centres, and make 
it possible for them at any moment to take the field. At 
present we have nothing of the kind, and in an emergency every- 
thing would have to be hastily and badly organized. A careful 
study of the Prussian system, of the way in which all reserve 
forces in that country are thoroughly organized according to 
provinces, and step by step centralized, would greatly benefit our 
military authorities. 

9. For the whole militia of this country there is now one inspec- 
tor only. He is personally acquainted with but a small portion 
of the force. The yearly inspections of regiments are generally 
made by some colonel of a line regiment nearest at hand, and 
every year by different officers. These linesmen take scarcely 
any interest in their task, and have indeed no means of knowing 
whether the regiments, which they see but once, improve or not. 
The inspection is in fact too often a superficial formality, and the 
phrases about the steadiness of the men are as stereotyped as 
deficient in value. It is imperatively necessary that the inspec- 
tion of militia regiments should be undertaken by competent 
military men, responsible for and interested in the efficiency of 
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this force. If this were the case, and if camp life formed part of 
the schooling of the corps, the capacity of officers would be put 
to the test, and the humdrum repetitions of parade movements 
at the trainings, according to the fancy of commandants who 
have no higher military thought than the mere letter of drill 
and manceuvres in their book of field exercises, would be brought 
to an end. 

The amount of pay or periodical bounty necessary to induce 
men to engage to serve both in the regular army and the militia 
would require much consideration. As regards the second call 
militia, a purely home force, probably no large retaining fee 
would be necessary to gain the consent of men to belong to it 
who had served some time in the line or in the active militia, 
but who did not look to military service as a profession to be re- 
warded by a pension. Transfers from one county to another, if 
desired by the men, could easily be effected. 

Such improvement and expansion of the militia as we have 
sketched out would involve increased outlay on this force. The 
militia staff would require more pay than at present for addi- 
tional and more responsible work. The removal of regiments 
into camps of instruction would be an expensive process. But 
an imperfect article, as is well understood in this commercial 
country, is dear at any price ; and if the militia were connected 
with the line, and the capabilities of its permanent staff made 
thoroughly available for recruiting, much outlay on the recruit- 
ing service could be saved. 

e must bear in mind, however, that it is not money only on 
which we must rely to fill the ranks of our regular army or our 
militia. Unless higher motives than mere pecuniary gain be 
appealed to—those of patriotism, sense of duty, and ambition— 
neither our standing army nor our home forces can possess that 
moral weight necessary in modern warfare to success. Thought- 
ful writers on military resources attach great importance to 
numbers when animated by a spirit of patriotism, or any cause 
dear to a nation. Certain conditions fulfilled, quantity is said to 
be more valuable than quality—that is to say, the best profes- 
sional soldiers are unable to compete with an army far less trained 
(though of course a certain minimum of efficiency must have 
been reached), but double in numerical amount, if the latter has 
a cause which it considers worthy of fighting for. These few 
remarks are offered for the consideration of those writers on our 
deficient military resources, who think that good soldiers, like 
any other workmen, may be obtained to any amount by mere 
increase of pay, according to the market value of any kind 
of labour. 

In these days of tactics having reference to vast masses of 
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troops, of warfare on gigantic proportions, none but dreamers 
amongst civilians, or the most unreflecting routine-loving mili- 
tary men, can doubt that the forces we at present possess for the 
preservation of our power and independence are deficient in 
numbers, in great part likewise in military training, and in all 
essentials of organization, to fit them to cope with continental 
armies. Our suggestions for improvements, in particular for the 
expansion, better training, and organization of the militia, are 
at least sound in principle, and should we accomplish nothing 
beyond calling attention to lamentable defects and_ short- 
comings in this home force, one object we have had in view 


will be attained. 


Art. I],—Tue Eruics or ARISTOTLE. 


The Ethics of Aristotle, illustrated with Essays and Notes. 
By Sir ALEXANDER GRANT, Bart., M.A., LL.D. Second 
Edition. London: 1866. 


T is recorded of Hermolaus Barbarus, an eminent but long- 
forgotten scholar, that he was anxious to discover the exact 
meaning of a word which holds a prominent position in the philo- 
sophy of Aristotle. After fruitlessly exhausting all known 
methods of interpretation, the perplexed commentator deter- 
mined, albeit an ecclesiastic and a dignitary of the Church, to 
raise the devil, and see if he could soive a problem which had 
baffled human wisdom. The means adopted are not recorded ; 
but the devil answered the summons, appeared to Hermolaus, 
and gave utterance to some unknown words in a shrill and lisp- 
ing tone (voculam edidit pratenuem atque subsibilantem) : 
the device was unsuccessful, and Hermolaus, baftled in his 
attempt to secure preternatural aid, was obliged to rest content 
with a more common-place interpretation.* The commentaries 
this ingenious scholar have long since passed into the oblivion 
which they no doubt deserve, and even his name, second only to 
that of Politian among his contemporaries, survives only, if it sur- 
vives at all, as a monument of fruitless and misguided erudition. 
Medizval Europe produced innumerable commentaries on all 





* See Bayle, Dict. Hist. et Crit. s. v. “ Barbarus.’—The word was 
évredexeia, and the Latin term finally chosen by Hermolaus for it was 
——— : it does not appear that this word was suggested by the devil, 

ut it at any rate justifies Hermolaus’ name of Barbarus. 
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parts of Aristotle’s writings, which have also passed into oblivion 
no less profound and noless deserved. We are not aware that 


‘any other editor deliberately called in the devil to his aid, but 


the general tone of the commentaries is as weak and their 
language as unintelligible and obscure as if the devil had uttered 
them in the tongue which puzzled Hermolaus. Commentator 
after commentator, without having personal intercourse with the 
father of lies, still raised the devil of his own imagination, and 
used his feeble tones to interpret the sacred words of “The first 
of those who know.”* 

At last, in the present century, a sounder spirit of criticism has 
prevailed ; it has at length been perceived that the only spirit 
to be raised is that of Aristotle himself: men have qualified 
themselves for the task of editing and interpreting Aristotle, by 
making themselves Greek scholars, by studying Aristotle’s own 
writings, and the writings of his predecessors and contemporaries, 
and by looking on these writings as objects of science to be 
known by and for themselves, not as mere matter for contention 
and dispute, and a basis whereon to build a received system of 
theology or metaphysics. Hence there is now scarcely an impor- 
tant treatise of Aristotle which has’not found a competent editor. 
The scientific spirit and laborious erudition of German critics has 
given them the supremacy here as in other branches of learning : 
the works of Michelet, Trendelenburg, Waitz, and Bonitz, not to 
mention those written in German, are familiar to all students of 
Aristotle. But England has not been altogether behindhand : 
we have not at present anything that can compare with the great 
German editions, but we have specimens of the same scientific 
spirit of criticism in Mr. Congreve’s “ Politics,” and in the “ Es- 
says on Aristotle’s Ethics” published some years ago by Sir A. 
Grant, a distinguished Oxford tutor, together with an incomplete 
commentary on the text. Sir A. Grant has now completed his 


commentary, and republished it with the Essays: it is this latter 


work which we propose to review in the following pages. 

It may be said at once, and we say it the more readily because 
we shall have to dwell for the most part on its shortcomings and im- 
perfections, that this edition of the Ethics by Sir A. Grant is an im- 
mense advance on any of those previously in use in England. The 
author has qualified himself for his task by a diligent study of 
Aristotle’s writings and of previous Greek philosophy ; and the 
result, so far as it is embodied in the Essays in the first volume, 
is, with one or two exceptions, undoubtedly satisfactory. The 





* Dante, “Il maestro di color che sano.” Tennyson, in the “ Palace of 
Art,” has appropriated this phrase, applied by Dante to Aristotle, and applied 
it to “ Plato the wise, and large-brow’d Verulam.” 
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Commentary also is comparatively sensible and scientific ; but it 
has grave defects, on which we need not dwell at present, as we 
shall have to discuss them more in detail hereafter. Had Sir A. 
Grant in his second edition taken the pains to bring it up to the 
standard of excellence which his own original work had more than 
anything else tended to establish in England, there would have 
been little fault to find: but there is real reason for complaint when 
an author completes and republishes his work after an interval 
of several years without amending the defects and supplying the 
shortcomings of the original edition. Sir A. Grant explains in 
his preface that, while “he is conscious that in many places his. 
work requires rewriting, . official duties in India have 
precluded him from such a task.” Such a plea is an excellent 
reason for not re-issuing the work, but it is scarcely an excuse for 
putting forth a new edition which the author himself acknow- 
ledges to be but a slight.improvement on the old one. It is true 
that the new edition is completed: but in our opinion the com- 
mentary is the least valuable portion of the work, and we cannot 
discover that the notes on the later books are free from the 
blemishes which disfigure those on the earlier. We are thankful 
to Sir A. Grant for an edition of the Ethics which contains so 
much that is good: but the excellence of his first edition cer- 
tainly led us to hope that on the completion and republication of 
his work, the new edition would be found to be as great an im- 


provement on the old, as that was upon its English predeces-. 


sors: otherwise we cannot discover any valid reason for issuing 
a new edition at all.* 

The most prominent peculiarity of Sir A. Grant’s edition is 
what may be called his Eudemian theory: he has boldly solved 
the question as to the relation of the Nicomachean and Eude- 
mian Ethics, by relegating Books V., VI., and VII. to the author- 
ship of Eudemus: as authority for this procedure he refers us to 
the criticism of Spengel, and to that of Mr. Munro, in the 





* We observe a curious mistake on the part of the publishers, which we 
think Sir A. Grant might have taken the trouble to correct. The title given 
on the back of the book is ‘“ Grant’s Aristotle.” There is evidence to show 
that Sir A. Grant was aware that Aristotle wrote many other works besides a 
treatise on Ethics, and that these works are extant. Perhaps it is too much 
to expect that the publishers were equally well-informed, but we think it might 
have been pointed out to them that a work professing to explain and illustrate: 
only one of Aristotle’s many treatises, and even expressly maintaining that 
nearly one-third of that treatise was not written by Aristotle at.all, could only 
by a gross misnomer receive a title which, if it means anything, implies that 
the work, like ‘ Grote’s Plato,”’ is an exhaustive treatise on all the writings 
of the author it professes to illustrate. Of course Sir A. Grant’s production 
does not pretend to be this, and even for the Ethics it will scarcely be 
considered complete and exhaustive by those who are best acquainted with it. 
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Cambridge Journal of Classical and Sacred Philology: besides 
this, he gives us in his first essay an elaborate argument in 
support of the same conclusion. That Mr. Munro has shown the 
immense difficulties with which the whole subject of the redac- 
tion of the Ethics, and especially of the disputed books, is beset, 
we are quite prepared to allow; but we cannot admit that the 
question is capable of a solution so definite as that which Sir A. 
Grant has attempted to give it, and we are quite sure that, even 
if the disputed books are really by Eudemus, they deserve as 
careful study, and as elaborate and accurate explanation as any 
other part of the Ethics. Our chief quarrel with Sir A. Grant 
on this point is, not that he has chosen to treat the books as the 
work of Eudemus, but that he has made this theory an excuse 
for a looseness of commentary and a meagreness of illustration 
so great as to render the larger part of his notes on these books 
worthless and misleading: his Eudemian theory has led him to 


‘find confusion in every difficulty and obscurity in every con- 


densed expression, so that throughout the books in question, in- 
stead of finding in many difficult passages a statement of what 
Eudemus, if it be Eudemus, has said, and an explanation of what 
he meant, our attention is simply called “ to a piece of confusion 
which is thoroughly Eudemian,”* or to “a conclusive sign that 
this is the writing of Endemus.”+ If the commentary on these 
three books had been up to the level of that on the rest of the 
treatise, it would have mattered little to any one whether Sir A. 
Grant believed them to be written by Aristotle or by Eudemus ; 
but as it stands, and in its results, this Eudemian theory is a 
fatal blot upon Sir A. Grant’s work. At the same time we 
cannot refrain from joining direct issue with him upon several 
arguments whereby he endeavours to establish the theory, and 
attempting to show that the evidence is too conflicting to war- 
rant any definite opinion on the subject. 

It may be admitted at once, and must be evident on the very 
slightest inspection, that the ten books which generally go by the 
name of the Nicomachean Ethics are a more or less fragmentary 
and incomplete treatise. They indeed show evidence of a defi- 
nite plan which is more or less completely filled up, but the 
arrangement is defective, there are references, forward and back- 
ward, to passages which do not occur, the different. subjects are 
treated of in no particular order (we refer especially to the sub- 
jects of Pleasure and Friendship), and we may perhaps infer that 
different parts of the treatise were written at different times, and 
incorporated into the work without much care in the joining, or 
much regard for symmetry. These remarks, however, will apply 





* Vol. ii. p. 179. + Ibid. p. 242. 
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to almost any one of the extant works of Aristotle ; we cannot 
tell exactly how they were produced, but we can see that they 
resemble nothing so much as notes of lectures, either written by 
Aristotle himself, and intended for viva voce expansion at the 
time of delivery, or taken down by his pupils and published, in 
many cases probably with Aristotle’s sanction and under his super- 
intendence. Of course neither this theory nor any other of the 
production of Aristotle’s works is capable of direct proof ; but it 
at any rate serves to explain the facts, and will account for the 
fragmentary and apparently incomplete form of many of the 
treatises. There are other treatises which are Aristotelian in form, 
and most likely in substance, but which are probably not the direct 
work of Aristotle in the sense in which his best-known treatises 
belong to him ; and they represent his views probably with vary- 
ing degrees of accuracy and distinctness. Of the former class of 
works, the Ethics, Politics, Metaphysics, and De Anima are the 
most prominent and important types; the latter class is repre- 
sented by the Eudemian Ethics, the Magna Moralia, and some 
of the physical treatises. The difficulty of course is, that three 
books of the Eudemian Ethics (which may be admitted at once 
to be the work of Aristotle only in a secondary degree as filtered 
through the mind of re: are word for word identical with 
three books of the Nicomachean, and it has to be determined to 
which of the two treatises they most probably belong. Sir A. 
Grant says*: “Both in matter and manner these books form an 
integral part of the Eudemian treatise.” We are uot very 
familiar with the other parts of the Eudemian treatise, but we are 
decidedly of opinion that, both in matter and in manner, these 
books form an integral part of the Nicomachean treatise. There 
are difficulties about them, of course ; but we have explained that 
there are similar difficulties about the remainder of the treatise, 
and about the other works of Aristotle ; we will even admit that 
these three books present greater difficulties than the other parts 
of the Ethics: but then the difficulties of one kind are as fatal 
to the Eudemian theory as the difficulties of another kind are 
fatal to the Nicomachean. They contain references, forward and 
backward, to other parts of the work: Sir A. Grant of course 
explains these references by quotation from the work of Eudemus; 
but will any unbiassed reader of the treatise as it stands fail to 
see that there is something forced in this explanation? We will 
take the following passage as a specimen. In Eth. VI.i. 5, occur 
the words : 2AéOn dv’ civat péon tig Wuxiic, 76 Te Adyov Exov Kal 
70 dXoyov, on which Sir A. Grant's note is as follows :— 





* 1st Edition, vol. ii. p. vii. 
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“Cf. Eth. Eud. II., i. 15.—It will be seen that in the passage 
referred to, Eudemus did not exactly divide man’s nature into two 
parts, ‘ rational and irrational,’ but said that these are ‘two parts par- 
taking of reason’ in different ways. Thus he gave a compressed 
summary of Aristotle’s discussion in Eth. I. xiii. But here he speaks 
as if he had repeated verbatim the popular division into rational and 
irrational, which was provisionally accepted by Aristotle. Thus, by a 
slip of the memory, he confuses his own statement with Aristotle’s.”— 
Vol. ii. p. 148. 

Nowwe submit that this style of commentary is scarcely candid, 
and certainly unsatisfactory, and that no commentator, unless 
forced into a dilemma by the adoption of an exclusive theory, could 
have allowed himself to be so misled. The statement in the 
text is, that in a former part of the treatise a certain distinction 
was made, Sir A. Grant accordingly refers to a passage where 
Eudemus made a distinction somewhat similar. On examination, 
however, it is found that Eudemus “did not exactly ” make this 
distinction, but said something else ; so Eudemus, in order to 
save Sir A. Grant’s theory, is credited first with misrepresent- 
ing Aristotle, then with forgetting that he had done so, and 
returning to the exact statement which Aristotle had made. All 
this time a passage in the Nicomachean Ethics supplies the exact 
reference which this passage requires; and we cannot conceive 
that the theory to which Sir A. Grant has committed himself 
can commend itself to any one, if it is supported by such clumsy 
contrivances as this.* 

We have not space to pursue this question into further detail ; 





* Again, in his commentary on VI. iii., Sir A. Grant explains do7ep xai év rois 
dvadutikois éyouev by “ This is a general mode of expression, not a particular 
reference,” when it is patent that the whole chapter is but acento of phrases 
taken out of the Posterior Analytics; can dca ddda mpocdiopifopeba ev rois 
avadvutikois be called a general mode of expression? Surely it means 
“ émornyn is not merely es dmodecxrexy, but you must add to it all the other 
parts of the definition which I have given in the Analytics, viz., dvdyxn riv 
arodekrixyy emuotnuny €& adnOav 7’ eivat Kal mpoTav Kal duéecwy Kai yyope- 
porépwr kal mporépwy Kal aitiwy rod ovpmepdoparos.” This explains the yap: 
in the next sentence; it is as if Aristotle had said, “I add mporépwy xai yvw- 
ptpwrépoy and so forth to my definition, because you must not suppose that mere 
accidental knowledge is émuarnuy ; you must know your premises better than 
your conclusion, and you must know them @ priori to be more necessary and 
certain before you can be said to have scientific knowledge.” Thus the pas- 
sage from the Posterior Analytics seems to be not merely generally referred to 
here, but actually to require to be quoted before the sense of the passage be- 
fore us is complete: this is alike inconsistent with the theory that Eudemus 
was making a general logical reference, and with the theory that he was refer- 
ring to his own treatise on Analytics, but it is consistent with the theory 
that Aristotle is himself, in this passage, referring to another of his own 


works. 
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we think we have said enough to establish our position that the 
Eudemian theory is not without its serious difficulties, and that 
it is probably too exclusive to commend itself to a sound and 
unbiassed criticism. We must pass over many minor points 
of the argument ; but there are two subjects connected with this 
Eudemian question in its larger aspects, which we cannot leave 
without discussion. 

In the first place, it seems to be taken for granted that the 
question of these three books is decided in favour of Eudemus, 
if it be admitted that the Eudemian Ethics are not the work of 
Aristotle. Now is it likely, or possible, that these three books 
would have been rejected by critics as spurious interpolations 
from a later treatise by a different author, if the Eudemian 
treatise did not exist to suggest this as a possible solution of the 
difficulty ? Would internal evidence alone justify us in rejecting 
these books? We answer, for ourselves at least, decidedly not. 
The evidences of incompleteness and defective arrangement in 
other parts of the treatise are sufficiently numerous to warn us 
not to lay too great stress on similar evidences in the disputed 
books. The Eudemian theory requires for its completeness the 
following hypothesis: that Aristotle should in some form or 
other have himself furnished the materials for these three books ; 
that these materials should have been in the hands of Eudemus, 
and then should have been irretrievably lost, and that some 
editor of the Nicomachean Ethics should have supplied their 
— by three books taken bodily from the Endemian Ethics. 

ven Sir A. Grant would probably admit that Aristotle can 
hardly be supposed to have left his theory of human nature 
so incomplete as never to have touched the important part of 
it contained in these books ; and so we must conclude that, even 
if the books are by Eudemus, they are based upon something 
which Aristotle himself had written. On the other hand, on 
the supposition that the books are by Aristotle himself (not 
necessarily his ipsissima verba, but his work in whatever sense 
the whole Nicomachean treatise may be considered to be his), 
we have no evidence whatever to show that the Eudemian 
treatise was ever completed at all; and there is nothing so 
extraordinary in supposing that, if it was not completed, the 
lacuna was subsequently supplied by taking bodily a portion of 
the original treatise on which Eudemus had based his own work, 
and of which his own work throughout was more or less a para- 
phrase. This hypothesis is at any rate far more simple than that 
which the Eudemian theory requires, and in cases where direct 


evidence is unattainable, and indirect or internal evidence unsatis- 


factory and conflicting, perhaps the best thing we can do is 
to prefer a simple hypothesis to a complex one. We conceive 
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that it is far more likely that Eudemus should have borrowed 
without acknowledgment from Aristotle, than that au integral 
portion of Aristotle's original treatise should have been lost, and 
that the deficiency should then have been supplied by borrowing 
without acknowledgment from Eudemus. 

The last point we have to consider with reference to this 
question relates to the chapters on Pleasure at the end of Book 
VII. Sir A. Grant candidly admits that the simplest form of 
the Eudemian theory—namely, that all the three books are the 
work of Eudemus—is also the most tenable; and if this is the 
case, the whole theory may be said to stand or fall according as 
we can show that any part of the books is in all probability the 
work of Aristotle or not. It has generally been considered that 
these chapters on Pleasure are the stronghold of the Eudemian 
theory : paradoxical as it may appear, we are prepared to main- 
tain that in them is to be found the most conclusive evidence 
that the disputed books are the work of Aristotle. It is, we 
think, wholly inconceivable that these chapters could have been 
written by any one after he had read the discussion on Pleasure 
in Book X., whereas the Eudemian theory requires that we 
should suppose that Eudemus, having read and studied the whole 
ethical theory of Aristotle, should ‘have adopted a view not alto- 
gether different from that of his master, but exhibiting a con- 
fusion and want of distinct analysis from which Aristotle himself 
had succeeded in disengaging the subject. Sir A. Grant would 
probably answer that confusion and indistinctness are charac- 
teristic of Eudemus; but we have his own testimony that another 
characteristic of Endemus is a tendency to make small additions 
to the theory of Aristotle, and to push his analysis a step further 
where it is possible. Now here, in these chapters, we have not 
merely confusion and indistinctness, but a definite backward step 
such as no man so conversant with Aristotle’s writings as 
Eudemus must have been would be likely to have made, and no 
man with the analytic power displayed throughout the sixth and 
in the earlier part of the seventh Book can be credited with the 
stupidity of making. Ou the other hand, suppose these chapters 
to be an earlier and less careful treatise of Aristotle’s own, 
and all difficulty disappears; there is no direct contradiction 
between the discussions in the seventh and tenth Books, only in 
the former the analysis is less complete and the distinction less 
finely drawn than in the latter. Aristotle may be supposed 
not to have clearly apprehended the fact, which he afterwards 
so distinctly pointed out, that pleasure and energy, though 
inseparable, are not identical; but a careful examination of the 
discussion in the seventh Book will, we think, show that the 
identification of the two is more apparent than real. Many 
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phrases* might be quoted which show that if Aristotle had not 
clearly reached the distinction he was on the very verge of it, 
and they point clearly to the more complete analysis which 
Book X. supplies. 

It appears, then, that we have to choose between two alterna- 
tives ; either that these chapters are an earlier treatise by Aris- 
totle on a subject which he afterwards more fully discussed, or 
that they are the mature theory of Eudemus written after the 
study of Aristotle’s treatise on the same subject. We do not 
think that an unbiassed criticism can hesitate for a moment ; 
the treatise has about it all the marks of obscurity and incom- 
pleteness, and just that amount of indistinctness and confusion 
which would arise rather from an analysis imperfectly performed 
than from a theory deliberately adopted in opposition to, or at- 
tempted improvement upon, another. The facts to be explained 
are not even consistent with the theory that Eudemus had mis- 
understood Aristotle, and was consequently misrepresenting him 
here; no one could read the Tenth Book, even carelessly, and 
afterwards unconsciously identify pleasure and energy: he 
would be distinctly warned against such confusion by Aristotle’s 
own words.t If Eudemus is the author of these chapters, he must 
deliberately have adopted a theory which Aristotle as delibe- 
rately had rejected. Of course, every expression which serves to 





* As for instance, od yivopevev ovpBaivovow adda xpwpeveor (where xpapevev 
may be explained and paraphrased by évepyotvrwv) and 9 ad’ éxaorns (€kews or 
even évepyeias) 750vy. The distinction seems fully recognised in VIL. xiii. 7. 
ovde 8% ndiwv 6 Bios 6 Tov omovdaiov, ei pr Kai ai evépyecat a’rov. We con- 
sider that Sir A. Grant has misunderstood the passage which exhibits the 
greatest apparent discrepancy between Books VII. and X., though the Vatican 
scholium which he quotes might have led him right. The passage is as 
follows :—“"Apuorev 17’ ovdev Kodver ndovnv twa eivat, ef Enar adda Hdovai, 
donep xai imornpny twa éviov paihov ovtody,” on which Sir A. Grant 
remarks, “This must not be taken very strictly, since pleasure and knowledge 
cannot both be the chief good.” Of course not. Aristotle is arguing against 
those who denied pleasure to be the chief good, on the ground that some plea- 
sures are bad: he says, “ There is nothing to prevent some pleasure being the 
chief good, even if some pleasures are bad, just as there is nothing to preventsome 
knowledge being the chief good, in the fact that some knowledge is bad.” Of 
course such an argument does not prove either pleasure or knowledge to be the 
chief good, and certainly not bo¢A, as Sir A. Grant seems to imagine. Aristotle 
is only exposing the weakness of his opponent’s view ; he says, in fact, “ These 
people who point to evil pleasures, in order to prove that pleasure is not the 
chief good, would probably hold that knowledge is the chief good; but then 
some knowledge is bad, and thus their argument against pleasure is turned 
against their own theory.” The passage continues with an apparent identifi- 
cation of pleasure and act which exhibits that slight confusion or want of 
distinct analysis which, as we have said, is characteristic of Aristotle’s earlier 


view of the subject. 


+ Eth. Xv. 7. 
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exhibit the discrepancy between Books VII. and X. has an en- 
tirely different force and meaning, according as we regard it as 
written by Aristotle or by Eudemus; what in Aristotle we may 
look upon as merely incompleteness and want of distinct analysis, 
in Eudemus we must consider as a deliberate and definite state- 
ment: and hence in the Eudemian theory discrepancies must be 
insisted upon with greater force, and must be admitted with less 
hesitation. Our view is, that in Book VII. Aristotle had not as 
yet clearly grasped the distinction between pleasure and energy 
which he afterwards pointed out; while Sir A. Grant’s must be 
that Eudemus had had this distinction pointed out to him, and 
yet had deliberately rejected it.* 

The “ Essays” in Sir A. Grant’s first volume are undoubtedly 
the most valuable part of his work ; they supply a long recog- 
nised want, and on the whole they supply it well. There is 
much in them that is valuable, and a great deal of information : 
of course they are not exhaustive; we think the author has not 
at all times made the best use of his materials; and we observe 
an occasional vagueness of philosophic phraseology and obscurity 
of expression, like that which disfigures many of the notes on 
some of the most important passages in the Ethics. We cannot 
think that Sir A. Grant has justified his use of the term “ con- 
sciousness” as even an occasional rendering of évepyeia; and 
some of his translations seem to us singularly infelicitous—as for 
instance, Kipra S'eistv ai car’ apérnv évépyeia tig evdapoviag— 
“Happiness depends on harmonious moods of mind;” and ov 
pgoiov xa? avrov évepysiv ovvexoco—* It is not easy to main- 
tain a glow of mind by one’s self.” The “ Essay on the 
Stoics,” which has been incorporated in the second edition, 


‘is interesting in itself, but we think it should have been 


so far modified as to bring it into some relation to the rest 
of the book; as it stands it is wholly disconnected, and in- 
terrupts the connexion of the other Essays. The second Essay, 
“On the History of Moral Philosophy in Greece previous to 
Aristotle,” is admirable ; we wish we could say the same of the 
seventh. The subject of this latter, “The Relation of Aristotle’s 





* Of course in either case the theory upheld in Book VII. is not that plea- 
sure is an évepyeia produced from one definite és as other distinct évépyesac 
are proiued, but that the unimpeded évepyeia of any fs whatever is inse- 
parably accompanied by pleasure, and hence that pleasure may be identified with 
ours generally, since it is its inseparable accompaniment when unimpeded 
and perfect. In no case can pleasure be said tobe an évepyeia in the sense that 
Ocwpia or cwppoavvy are évépyecat, it is the mode or condition under which all 
évépyecat in their perfect form present themselves. Hence the difference be- 
tween Books VII. and X. is reduced to very narrow limits on either theory ; and 
in the entire absence of external evidence, criticism must be content to adopt 
the theory which does least violence to the facts. 

{Vol. LXXXVII. No. CLXXI.]—New Senizs, Vol. XXXI.No.1. D 
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Ethics to Modern Systems” is one of surpassing interest, and if 
treated at all certainly deserves to be treated with some fulness 
of detail and breadth of view; we cannot conceive a more meagre 
or unsatisfactory treatment of it than this Essay of Sir A. Grant’s. 
There is nothing in it which might not be written by a mere 
tyro in ethical studies; and we should scarcely expect that a 
tyro would be guilty of the bad taste and worse judgment shown 
in the patronizing contrast between Aristotle’s ignorance and 
modern knowledge—the wonder exhibited that Aristotle should, 
considering his disadvantages, have been so great a man. 
Throughout the Essays and the Commentary Sir A. Grant con- 
staatly lets fall expressions of astonished admiration at the 
genius, profundity, or acuteness that Aristotle displays: some- 
times he is surprised that Aristotle should have known so much 
and thought so well; at others we are told that he deserves great 
credit for having got so near the truth, but that it could scarcely 
be expected that a poor ignorant heathen should have known all 
that we know now. Browning’s Cleon is not more contemp- 
tuous : 
“Thou canst not think a mere barbarian Jew, 
As Paulus proves to be, one circumcised, 
Hath access to a secret shut from us.” 


Elsewhere Aristotle is praised with much condescension for 
making “deep human observations.” We think this “ early but 
deeply-penetrating thinker” may dispense with Sir A. Grant's. 
services as showman. Such phrases as “ How deep is the 
moral significance of this conception—the absolute end;” 
“This is one of those illustrations from common life which 
are richly strewed about the writings of Aristotle, the art of 
making which he perhaps learnt first from Plato”’—remind us 
of nothing so much as of “those profound and interesting anno- 
tations” described by Macaulay as “pencilled by sempstresses 
and apothecaries’ boys on the dog-eared margins of novels bor- 
rowed from circulating libraries.”* 

This compassionate patronage is nowhere so strongly exhibited 
as in the seventh Essay. Aristotle is contrasted with modern 
times, and found wanting, because he does not recognise “the 
stern and sublime idea of Duty due to the deeper thought of 
modern time.” “ Aristotle, writing as it were in the childhood 
of the world, commences with an idea of the beautiful and the 
good in human life and action, and of the inner joy of the 
human mind ” (vol. i. p. 316, and p. 321). We hold this 
opinion of the inferiority of the Ethics to modern views on the- 





* Macaulay’s Essay on Croker’s Edition of Boswell’s Johnson. 
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subject of virtue and duty to be a misconception so profound 
that it must inevitably disqualify a commentator for rightly 
appreciating some of the most striking and important passages 
in the work. It seems to us to arise from a complete failure to 
realize the idea embodied in the word xaAdv: so long as Sir A. 
Grant translates rd xaddv, “the idea of the noble,” and talks 
about “the inner joy of life,” or “a noble, pure, and brilliant 
type of manhood,” and supposes that this is all that is implied 
in the notion, it is impossible for him either to appreciate Aris- 
totle’s own ethical doctrine or to compare it with modern ideas. 
“That beauty constituted virtue was an eminently Greek 
idea” (vol. i. p. 210). This is, we think, the fundamental error 
which runs through the whole of Sir A. Grant’s view of this part 
of Aristotle’s theory. We are prepared to maintain, first, that 
it was not Aristotle’s view that beauty constituted virtue ; and 
secondly, that the notion of rd xaddv, though eminently is not 
exclusively Greek. The idea which is involved in the term 
“duty,” and which is commonly held to constitute its superiority 
over every other mode of expressing the fact of moral obligation, 
is that of sacrifice. To say, “I do this, because it is my duty,” 
is to say, in other words, “I do this, although some other course 
is more immediately attractive to my feeling or my inclinations, 
because I see that the sacrifice of my individual inclinations is 
likely to bring to myself and others greater and more lasting 
happiness.” Of course this analysis is never actually performed 
at the moment of action ; we only mean that, if analysed, the 
idea of “duty” will be found to express something of the kind. 
In all cases it is the sacrifice of individual desires to higher 
aims which is implied in the term “duty ;” and it is only in the 
earliest and lowest stages of moral education that the sacrifice is 
unaccompanied by some feeling of satisfaction, or approval of 
conscience. This idea of sacrifice, with its consequent feeling of 
satisfaction, is that which constitutes the essence of moral virtue ; 
but as the moral character improves and advances towards per- 
fection, it is obvious that the sacrifice or struggle between the 
higher and lower self diminishes in intensity, while the sense of 
approval and pleasure in virtuous action becomes stronger, until, 
if we represent to ourselves an ideally virtuous character, self- 
lov’; merges in benevolence,—there is no longer any struggle 
or any sacrifice, the higher and lower self coincide, each being 
directed to the pursuit of the highest good. Take any stage of 
moral culture short of this ideal perfection, and it will be found 
that the moral approbation is in an inverse ratio to the sacrifice. 
These phenomena of virtuous action and moral progress were 
perfectly well known to Plato and Aristotle, and exhibited by 
them in a very striking way. Even Plato, whose looser aes 
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logy might seem to give some countenance to the belief that he 
thought all moral approbation merely zsthetic, gives us, in his 
account of the just man suffering persecution, and torture, and 
death, rather than relinquish his justice, a picture of self-sacri- 
fice such as no modern moralist can surpass; while no one can 
read the conclusion of Aristotle’s account of courage, or his dis- 
cussion of self-love in Book IX., without recognising that it is 
the conscious voluntary sacrifice on which Aristotle dwells, 
7d kaXdy only furnishing the metaphor by which this is ex- 
pressed. On the other hand, the perpetual struggle which goes 
on in the soul of bad men,” and the repentance which, in their 
case, replaces the moral approbation of the good,+ is recognised 
by Aristotle as the chief source of the misery of sin. Can it 
be said then, in the face of such passages as these that the 
Greeks looked upon virtue as mere beauty? What is there that 
is implied in the notion of “duty” which cannot be found, if it is 
looked for, or even which is not obvious, in the writings of Plato 
and Aristotle? The truth of the matter seems to be this: 
moral action in its essence implies, as we have said, two things— 
the struggle between a higher and a lower self, and the conse- 
quent approval or disapproval, according as the higher or 
the lower self prevails. Long before men begin to reflect upon 
or to analyse their actions they adopt metaphors to express 
that part of their actions which appears to them most striking 
and characteristic. Ancient thinkers were more attracted by the 
feeling which a virtuous act arouses in the mind of the doer; 
and therefore to them an act was done (da 7d xaddv) on 
account of its inherent attractiveness ; modern thinkers are 
more attracted by the sacrifice which, in nearly all cases, a 
virtuous act implies; and, therefore, to them an act is done 
through a sense of duty. But it is important to recognise that 
the idea of xaddv, and the idea of “duty,” are but metaphors, 
and metaphors applied to two different aspects of the same 
thing; and therefore if, as we think we have shown, the Greeks 
recognised the same facts as moderns do, the latter are not 
entitled to claim a superiority simply because they express the 
facts in a different way. Of course when a metaphor has once 
been adopted (or, rather, has grown up, for we do not suppose 
that either metaphor was deliberately selected on account of its 
peculiar appropriateness), it rapidly gathers round itself all those 
associations which attach not merely to the idea which it more 
immediately expresses, but to the whole group of ideas of which 
it is the chosen representative. Thus “ duty,” forsaking its 
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limited notion of mere restraint, has absorbed into itself all 
that is attractive in virtuous action ; and it is abundantly evident 
that, with Plato and Aristotle, and possibly to the Greek mind 
generally, rd xaXdv, by a similar process, forsook its primary 
signification of mere zsthetic perfection, and absorbed no less 
completely the notion of moral sacrifice. To a Greek, conver- ° 
sant with the writings of Aristotle and Plato, it would have 
seemed as inappropriate to resolve moral action into restraint, 
as to a modern it seems almost wicked to represent virtue as 
attractive. Metaphor for metaphor, we confess we prefer the 
Greek. It seems to us a nearer approach to the truth, and a 
more complete representation of the faci, to say that a virtuous 
act has the same attraction to a good man that a beautiful 
work of art has to a man of taste, than to say that virtue neces- 
sarily. implies restraint, and goodness sacrifice. No doubt it is only 
in an ideal and wholly unattainable perfection that the restraint 
and the sacrifice are annihilated ; but we do not think that a 
view which distinctly recognises an ideal standard is inferior 
to one which is content with and dwells on imperfection. Of 
course no one would now attempt, or even desire, to substitute 
the ancient metaphor for the modern. “Duty” now expresses 
the associations which twenty centuries of moral experience have 
added to the original apergus of Aristotle; and it expresses 
besides the ideas which the ancients associated with 7rd xaddv. 
It may be, as Sir A. Grant says, that “the spirit of the world 
seems deeper and sadder” (vol. i. p. 312) ; but we deny that, 
even to the Greeks, so far as ethical speculations are concerned, 
“the good and the joy of life were its predominant concep- 
tions ;” and we maintain that, had it happened that the meta- 
phor of rd xaddv had been retained in ethics, and that of “duty” 
never been admitted, the very associations which now seem to 
render “duty” so appropriate would have gathered with equal, 
or even greater force, round the xaAdv. In a word, our view 
is this: “duty” and xaddv are both primarily metaphors, 
expressing the same thing looked at from different points of 
view : the latter is the more ideal conception ; but “duty” has 
absorbed all the associations properly belonging, not to itself, 
but to the thing which it represents, and so has gained an 
immeasurable superiority over xaAév, which remains a mere 
metaphor denuded of all extrinsic association. It would be 
interesting, though here it would be irrelevant, to trace the 
growth of the associations now so thickly clustered round the 
idea of “ duty,” and to show how, by giving exclusive prominence 
to the notion of renunciation, it has fostered a spirit of asceticism, 
which, aided by the profound ignorance on ethical subjects 
universally prevalent, has helped to establish the popular belief 
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that virtue and pleasure are contradictory and incompatible, and 
that to take a pleasure in a virtuous act detracts considerably 
from the credit of having done it. 

There is another point discussed in the Essays, on which we 


. have to join issue with Sir A. Grant. This is his view of the 


relation of Aristotle to Plato, and especially of the criticism con- 
tained in Book I. ch. vi. of the Platonic theory of ideas. The 
following passage is the one to which we more particularly refer : 


“When we look back on the whole of these three arguments, it 
seems almost inconceivable that Aristotle should have believed them 
to be valid. We can only say with regret that on some points this 
great mind seems to have descended to a sort of smallness. We must 
also consider that to be able with perfect fairness to represent an 
antagonist’s system was not commonly the merit of antiquity. Cer- 
tainly, it was not always the merit of Aristotle. His accounts of 
other philosophers, as, for instance, in the first book of the Meta- 
physics, frequently contain something garbled. Again, the direction 
of his mind was totally different from Plato’s; his leaning was pre- 
dominantly towards experience, and though by no means a mere 
empiricist, or a mere nominalist, yet he was excessively unequal in his 
views, and sometimes relapses into what seems a merely popular level 
of thought. To keep his mind at the Platonic point of view would 
have been to Aristotle a great difficulty, especially for the simple pur- 
pose of criticising Plato. Probably he went with Plato at one period 
in his youth, then became dissatisfied with parts of his system, with 
its poetical and enthusiastic character, and with its want of analytic 
distinctness ; then he worked out his own system, which at times 
bears a close similarity to that of Plato; then, after an interval of 
perhaps twenty years’ alienation, he set himself to refute his master’s 
doctrines. If we picture to ourselves this course, we shall be able in 
some degree to explain the tone of the arguments used in the present 
place, and elsewhere where Aristotle attacks the system of ideas,”— 
Vol. i. pp. 158-9. 

We can scarcely yield assent to a single sentence of this pas- 
sage. It is true, no doubt, that the ancient philosophers were 
deficient in criticism, but we cannot admit that this deficiency 
was the result of deliberate misrepresentation ; it was simply 
an inability to take the critical point of view, and is exhibited 
in Plato, though in a different form, no less prominently than in 
Aristotle. Criticism requires imagination ; but where imagina- 
tion has great creative activity, as it had in Greece, and notably 
in Plato and Aristotle, it has seldom time or inclination for 
critical employment. This is a defect, but not a fault ; and it is 
attributable to Aristotle neither more nor less than to other 
Greek thinkers. But we are not acquainted with any critical 
defect in Aristotle so profound as this view of Sir A. Grant's of 
his relation to Plato. The whole of Aristotle’s writings are 
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saturated with Plato’s influence. Even so superficial an observer 
as Cicero* could say that the difference between the two was 
more in words than in reality; and though it may be answered 
that the remark was made only because the observer was super- 
ficial, yet we think no one acquainted with Plato can read a 
single work of Aristotle without finding not merely actual 
references to Plato’s writings, but constant allusions and turns 
of expression recalling Plato’s words and modes of thought. Is 
this compatible with “ an interval of twenty years’ alienation ?” 
Rather we believe Aristotle to have been thoroughly familiar 
with Plato’s writings, and to have had them constantly before 
him while he was composing his own works. Considering the 
impersonal tone of Aristotle’s writings, and their condensed and 
almost fragmentary form, it must be admitted that his references 
to Plato exhibit not only the highest personal esteem, but great 
philosophical reverence. Can it be believed that in the chapter 
opening with a testimony of his affection for Plato, which, how- 
ever, he will not allow to interfere with what he believes to be 
the truth, “this great mind should have descended to a sort of 
smallness?” Is there an argument throughout the chapter more 
absurd and more unfair than many of those*which Plato puts into 
the mouth of Socrates in his contests with the Sophists? Mr. Grote 
has well shown that to doubt Plato’s good faith in using these argu- 
ments is to reduce him to the level of the typical Sophist, and to 
destroy his reputation for philosophic honesty: and here we 
have the same charge brought against Aristotle, only in a more 
offensive form ; for Plato was supposed only to use these unfair 
weapons with Sophists who deserved no mercy, while Aristotle is 
credited with the same dishonesty towards his greatest prede- 
cessor, his master, and his friend. We admit freely that some of 
Aristotle’s arguments seem to us unsatisfactory and even worth- 
less ; but not more so than the arguments which Plato himself 
brings against his own theory in the “ Parmenides,” nor so much 
so as the arguments which he constantly uses against the Sophists : 
and we believe that a sound criticism will recognise in both cases 
not dishonesty and wilful misrepresentation, but a deficient critical 
faculty, coupled with a profound dialectic subtlety. Aristotle had 
learnt from Plato himself a free and intelligent eclecticism, which, 
while it allowed him to adopt many parts of his master’s doctrine, 
exhibited in other cases a frank dissent which Plato would have 
been among the first to recognise and respect: and it is not to 
be forgotten that while Aristotle universally exhibits his regard 





*Una et consentiens duobus vocabulis philosophis forma instituta est Aca- 
demicorum et Peripateticorum, qui rebus congruentes nominibus differebant. 
Gic. Acad. Quest. 1. 4. 
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and respect for Plato, the severity of his polemic is reserved for 
Plato’s followers and successors. It is time now that criticism 
should disclaim the antiquated common-places that “ every. man 
is born a Platonist or an Aristotelian,” and that “ Aristotle did 
not understand Plato.” The former, if it means anything, means 
that philosophers may be roughly divided into idealists and empi- 
ricists ; whereas any one who has more,than the slightest acquaint- 
ance with Aristotle’s philosophy must know that, though his 

eculations have an empirical side, his ontological theory is as 
ideal as that of Plato. The latter saying deserves more detailed 
examination. To say that Aristotle did not understand Plato, 
must mean either that he could not, or that he would not under- 
stand him. The latter alternative we may discard at once as being 
wholly incompatible with Aristotle’s character as a philosopher : 
it remains to be seen what amount of truth there is in the 
other, namely, that Aristotle could not understand Plato. ‘We 
have already admitted that ancient philosophic criticism was 
tainted with an original defect—a want, namely, of what may be 
called the distinct critical faculty, and this defect is no doubt 
exhibited in Aristotle no less than in Plato. But against this 
original critical defect we have to set the fact that Aristotle pos- 
sessed opportunities for the understanding and appreciation of 


. Plato such as no subsequent philosopher has enjoyed. It will 


robably be admitted by the staunchest Platonist that the specu- 
ative genius of Aristotle was at least equal to that of his master : 
added to this, he spoke the same language, lived under the in- 
fluence of the same associations and ideas, and had the inestimable 
advantage of being Plato’s immediate pupil: if under these cir- 
cumstances he was unable to understand the Platonic philosophy, 
it must be admitted that no subsequent philosopher is likely to 
succeed where Aristotle failed. It is idle to answer that the 
mental cast of the two philosophers was so distinct as to dis- 
qualify the one from understanding the other. The cultivation 
of criticism in modern times may supply the flexibility of intelli- 
gence in which Aristotle was deficient, but can it supply those 
other advantages which Aristotle possessed in a degree to which 
modern criticism can never hope to attain? In fact, to say that 
Aristotle’s cast of mind disqualified him from understanding Plato, 
is virtually to believe that such understanding is agift and not an 
acquirement; so that a man must be born a Platonist if he is ever 
to understand Plato, and this very fact must for ever disqualify 
him for understanding Aristotle. Such a doctrine needs only to. 
be stated for its absurdity to be perceived. For ourselves we 
are rather inclined to the opinion of Cicero, that the differences 
between Aristotle and Plato are mainly on the surface, and are 
not sufficient to conceal a great fundamental identity: at any 
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rate there is so much of Plato in Aristotle that the writings of 
the latter are in many cases absolutely unintelligible without 
considerable acquaintance with those of the former. In his 
criticisms of Plato’s doctrines, Aristotle was merely following the 
example of his master, who for the sake of truth and knowledge 
was ever ready to sacrifice his dearest feelings and his most 
cherished beliefs, and was so careless of rounded and dogmatic 
statement, that in many of his dialogues he attacks and ex- 
plodes theories which in others he is apparently so careful to 
establish.* 

We have not space for more detailed examination of the Es- 
says. We have said that there is much that is good in them; we 
think there is also much that is indifferent, and not a little that 
is decidedly bad: they are, however, in our opinion unquestion- 
ably the most valuable part of the entire work, and if they could 
be published separately they would form a very fair contribution 
towards the study of Aristotle : but being unfortunately weighted 
with a Commentary which we think of far inferior value, they 
will, we fear, be dragged into that limbo of obscurity and oblivion 
which seems sooner or later to await all editions of the Ethics, 
Before, however, proceeding to the ‘examination of the details of 
this Commentary, in order to substantiate our judgment of it, we 
have to discuss one opinion of Sir A. Grant’s, which we conceive 
to vitiate his whole view of his subject, and to disqualify him for 
the office of commentator. We have had occasion to refer to the 
passage before: it occurs at the end of the seventh Essay, of 
which we have already expressed our opinion, “Taken as a 
whole, when we consider this noble treatise in relation to modern 
thought we feel there is something about it that stands apart 
from ourselves ; that its main interest is historical ; that we look 
back upon it as upon an ancient building shining in the fresh 
light of an Athenian morning” (vol. i. p. 321). We are of 
opinion that this antiquarian spirit of commentary is as foreign 
to the spirit of true criticism as it is fatal to a right understand- 
ing of Aristotle. It is the critic’s office and duty to penetrate 
through the outer forms that give to the Ethics at first sight a 
strange and uncouth appearance, and to exhibit their intimate 
relation to the best thought of modern times. It is precisely 
because we think the Ethics, no less, perhaps even more, than 
the Republic of Plato, to have bearings on modern practical life, 
and to have an interest no less actual than historical, that we 
uphold their fitness to maintain a position in modern education. 





* The view we have endeavoured to establish is supported by Mr. Congreve 
in his “ Politics,” Essay ii, p. 500; and by Mr. Lewes, in his work on Aris- 
totle, chaps. i. and viii. 
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Sir A. Grant truly said in his first edition, “ The Ethics of Aris- 
totle are adapted to form an era in the education of a student. 
They are the best introduction to philosophy” (1st Ed. vol. ii. 

* p. xiii.). They are the best introduction to philosophy, because 
while exhibiting in many cases startling but instructive contrasts 
to modern thought, they exhibit also many no less instructive 
points of similarity. It will be necessary, in order to substantiate 
our statements, to give a brief sketch of the Ethics, and an 
account of some of the more prominent characteristics of the 
treatise : it is incumbent on us to show that this treatise “of 
interest mainly historical” is full of modern interest, and con- 
tains the germ of innumerable modern ideas, in order to justify 
the severity of our criticism of Sir A. Grant’s opinion. 

One of the most striking characteristics of Aristotle’s ethical 
system is its purely human basis: stripped of certain philosophic 
forms which sometimes at first sight obscure their real character, 
there is no principle or doctrine in the Ethics which is not de- 
rived immediately from experience of the acts and dealings of 
men : strike out, as may easily be done, all reference to Provi- 
dence or a future state, and the whole theory stands indepen- 
dently. God is not, according to Aristotle, the moral governor 
of the world; indeed he holds it degrading to the Deity to 
ascribe to him moral action or moral virtue in the only sense in 
which the terms are applicable to mankind. The ways of God 
to man are not moral ways; if the Deity has any immediate 
relation to mankind, it is not as a father loving his children, or 
as a judge punishing sin and rewarding righteousness, but as an 
intellectual exemplar, the highest contemplative activity, towards 
which man constantly aspires, and the attainment of which is his 
highest happiness. Nor, again, does Aristotle’s moral system 
involve any reference to future reward or punishment. We 
cannot gather from the Ethics alone Aristotle’s view of a future 
life ; it is obvious that, chaps. x. and xi. of Book I. do not ex- 
press his own philosophic belief ; while from expressions in the 
“De Anima,” and other works, we must infer that the only 
immortality in which he believed was that of the active intelh- 
gence, or pure speculative faculty ; and his doctrine on this point 
is so obscure that itis more than doubtful whether this immortal 
principle maintained a separate and distinct existence or was 
absorbed in the Divine Intelligence.* At any rate we have 
evidence ample and sufficient to show that the hope of reward 
and fear of punishment were not regarded by Aristotle as 
essential elements of an ethical system, still less, as some Chris- 
tian moralists would have us believe, as the only safeguards of 





* See Renan: ‘‘Averroés ct l’Averroisme,” p. 127, 2nd Edition. 
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virtue and preventives of vice. Nor can we at all assent to 
Sir A. Grant’s criticism on this subject— 


“This ideal doctrine, which sets mind above all circumstances, and 
even above death, constitutes a merit and a defect in the system of 
Aristotle. Its merit is the discernment of the absolute ideas of the 
inner consciousness. Its defect is, as we have before observed, that it 
is tinctured with philosophic pride; that it is a doctrine for the few 
and not for the many” (vol. i. p. 242; see also p. 165). 


We are not quite sure that we understand what is meant by 
“the discernment of the absolute ideas of the inner conscious- 
ness ;” there is assuredly great merit in discerning that the 
sanction of a moral act is contained in the act itself,* and that 
the highest motive is the satisfaction of the moral nature, and 
this we suppose is what Sir A. Grant means: but we wholly 
dissent from what follows, or rather we deny it to be a defect 
that the doctrine is one for the few and not for the many. Chris- 
tianity has many doctrines which are for the few and not for the 
many, but they are not defective on that account. A system of 
rewards and punishments may be necessary as a part of the dis- 
cipline of moral babes, just as it is necessary in the education of 
children, but we do not see that a system of morality constructed 
for men is bound to take account of the torments of hell and 
the joys of heaven any more than of the rod and the sugar-plum. 
High moral excellence is not attained by many, and therefore 
naturally a doctrine which takes account of it must appeal only 
to the few: had Aristotle been writing a sermon, his view would 
probably have been different. Sir A. Grant continues— 


“Closely connected with his apparent limitation of morality to the 
present life is his opinion that ‘moral virtue is unworthy of being 
attributed to God.’ This view gives to the moral system of Aristotle 
a restricted and even shallow appearance as compared with Plato and 
with modern times” (Joe. cit.). 


We have already expressed our opinion of the taste and judg- 
ment displayed in this patronizing way of contrasting the great 
works of antiquity with the supposed enlightenment of modern 
times: the contrast between Aristotle and Plato is more legiti- 
mate, and may fairly be a matter for difference of opinion ; we 
will only remark that it is probable that Aristotle had delibe- 
rately considered Plato’s doctrine, and was well satisfied that his 
own was neither more shallow nor more restricted; but with 
regard to modern times, we suspect that Sir A. Grant's criticism 
is founded on a misconception. Aristotle denies moral virtue to 
God ; that is, as he himself explains his doctrine in Eth. X. viii. 7, 
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we cannot suppose the Deity to practise virtue in the sense in 
which men practise it, from a sense of duty (rov kaAov évexa) ; 
—all moral virtue (save the highest ideal kind, which Aristotle 
himself, be it observed, calls heroic and godlike), implies a 
struggle between good and evil, and a conscious voluntary sacri- 
fice; and it is this struggle and this sacrifice, this deliberate 
preference of a higher ultimate good for a lower present one, 
that Aristotle refuses to attribute to the Deity ; the development 
of moral virtue is a continuous process towards perfect and abso- 
lute good, and human virtue ends where Divine perfection 
begins.* This we believe to be the true doctrine of Aristotle, 
and to this we cannot admit that Sir A. Grant’s criticism applies ; 
we believe that it would receive the assent of Plato and of 
modern moralists. Plato urges man io make himself like God 
in moral goodness, but he does not on that account think it 
necessary to make God like man in the moral struggle and the 
combat with sin; while scriptural teaching and the highest 
—— doctrine alike declare that “God cannot be tempted of 
evil.” 

How then does Aristotle, excluding all reference to Providence 
and a future state, establish a system of morality ? The question 
is an interesting one on its own account, but of especial interest 
in the present day, when, owing partly to the defective education 
of those who are responsible for the moral teaching of the people, 
partly to the supremacy which the Bible has acquired as a rule 
of life and a standard of morality, the astounding belief has be- 
come prevalent that apart from revelation no system of morality 
is possible or conceivable. We hold this belief to be practically 
as pernicious as philosophically it is false. It stifles the growth 
of a healthy moral nature, and, regarding the hope of reward and 
the fear of punishment as the highest motives of human action, 
it misconceives the whole problem of life; it strikes at the root 
of all disinterested virtue, and ignores the character of the highest 
human excellence. Were the study of the Ethics valuable on no 
other ground, we are of opinion that it would be desirable merely 
as an antidote to this crass and ignorant superstition. Let a man 
once read through the Ethics with ordinary intelligence, and he 
can never afterwards countenance the stupid belief in the neces- 
sary dependence of morality on revelation. We propose to give 
a brief account of the way in which Aristotle establishes his 
system ; and in doing so we shall have occasion to notice certain 
points on which it seems to us that Sir A. Grant has failed fully 
to interpret his author's doctrine. 





* See Eth. IX. iv. 4. Eyes yap viv 6 Oéos rayabdy GAN’ Sv 6 mi ror’ 
eoriv. It will be seen that we entirely dissent from Sir A. Grant’s rendering 
of this passage. 









































The Ethics of Aristotle. 


Aristotle begins, like most moralists, with an appeal to a final 

cause. Man has desires, he says, and these desires are directed 
towards certain ends; and, moreover, we at once discern that 
some ends are more final than others, some higher, some subor- 
dinate : hence we infer that there is some supreme and final end 
towards which all desires tend, and beyond which desires cannot 
go, for it cannot be that nature has implanted in us desires which 
she deliberately intended should have no resting-place and no 
satisfaction. Thus, the existence of desires necessarily implies 
the existence of an end, for nature does nothing in vain, or, 
more strictly, nature does nothing without design* ; she does not 
torture man with a desire from which she has deliberately with- 
held the means of satisfaction: and thus we are led to the con- 
clusion that all human action must ultimately tend to some end. 
This end is obviously and avowedly happiness; and if we could 
only be quite sure what happiness is, and what are the best 
means of attaining it, the theory of human life would be com- 
plete and an ethical system unnecessary. As, however, the 
answer to the question, “ What is happiness ?” is not easily found, 
it becomes necessary to examine human nature, and see if any 
light is thrown on the subject by such examination. Thus the 
Ethics amounts to a treatise on happiness, and a discussion of 
human nature from this point of view. 

The argument, then, amounts to this—Man’s desires point to 
the existence of an end, this end is happiness, happiness is 
attained through virtuous practice ; in other words, man is natu- 
rally designed for the practice of virtue: and this assumption is 
the basis of Aristotle’s whole moral system. It is impossible here 
to disguise the fact that the whole theory is founded on an appeal 
toa final cause. Moreover, tacitly or openly, nearly every system of 
morality proceeds on an assumption similar,to this: even so staunch 
an aposteriorist and utilitarian as Austin lays down as the basis of 
his theory that “God designs the happiness of all his sentient 
creatures.”+ Here, then, is an apparent dilemma: if a system 
of morality is to be established on a human basis we must either 
show that final causes are within the legitimate limits of a 
human philosophy, or that all that is true in the final-cause 
theory of morality may be stated in an unassailable form. 
Although we do not share or sympathize with the senseless an- 
tipathy to the very term final cause, which the clever epigram 
of Bacon (that the investigation of final causes, like a virgin 
consecrated to God, bears nothing), has introduced into mo- 
dern philosophy, we still think it desirable that the idea 





, 


* Pol. I. ii. 10. ite gto H pvaors roves. 
+ Austin on Jurisprudence, vol. i. p. 31. 
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should be banished from moral as it has been from physical 
speculation. 

We cannot of course find fault with Aristotle for appealing to 
final causes: they formed an essential part of his ontological 
theory, and their application to morals is only a carrying out of his 
general principles. His view of final causes, however, is widely 
different, as Sir A. Grant well points out in his fifth Essay, from 
that which has prevailed in modern times, and which aroused the 
criticism of Bacon and Spinoza. There is design in nature, says 
Aristotle, universal and all-prevailing ; that is, all nature tends to 
certain manifest ends which we discern by inspection and obser- 
vation : nature is like art, only more complete and perfect (axpr- 
Peorépa, Eth. III. vi), and containing its own principle and 
origination (7) apxy év rq movoupévy, Eth. VI. iv). A man in 
building a ship uses certain definite methods, and produces a 
certain definite result ; if the wood, without the aid of man, were 
to grow into a similar ship, we should have an example of the 
operation of nature (Phys. II. viii. 15) : similarly we see that the 
wood or the seed does, in fact, without the aid of man, grow to a 
certain definite form, and attain a definite perfection ; a grain of 
wheat, placed in the ground, produces a blade of wheat, and not 
@ rose or an oak tree, and observation is sufficient to show that 
other natural processes likewise tend to a definite end or final 
cause. Thus Aristotle’s theory of final cause reduces itself almost 
to a principle of adaptation ; he does not say that the end is in- 
capable of modification, or that it is independent of external 
circumstances, and irrevocably fixed by a superior power ; the 
final cause with him is simply the resultant of the forces of an 
organism limited and restrained by the external circumstances in 
which it is placed. Accordingly, in Aristotle’s view, design does 
not necessarily imply a designer ; still less in investigating a final 
cause are we considering the object which that designer had in 
view. The objection to the usual theory of final causes is that it 
attempts to discover the object with which any given thing was 
created, and thus to envisage the universe from the point of view 
of the Creator: it is sufficient with Aristotle to observe the form 
which any natural force or organism, as a fact, assumes, and the 
function which it is seen to perform: to go on to infer a creator 
or designer from such observation would be, according to his 
view, to take such a force or such an organism entirely out of the 
field of nature, and to place it in the field of art (av 4 apya ev 
rq moovv7, Eth. VI. iv). Final cause with Aristotle hence means 
much more what physiologists call function than what theologians 
call design. Aristotle would doubtless say that the final cause 
of a leech’s mouth and teeth is to suck blood ; in other words, 
that such is the function that they perform ; but he would not 
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go on to infer with Paley and the theologians that God had made 
leeches for the purpose of facilitating human blood-letting. In 
fact, we cannot find any trace of what is generally called the 
argument from design in Aristotle: he must have seen that, 
pushed to its logical consequences, it amounts only to this, that 
all things were designed to be exactly as we find them, pleasure 
as well as pain, evil as well as good. It is impossible that we can 
argue that the eye is exquisitely designed for seeing, and the 
ear for hearing, and so for giving pleasure to man, without also 
admitting that the teeth and stomach are with equal care de- 
signed for the mastication and digestion of animal food ; and 
thus, while they give pleasure to man, they give pain, not neces- 
sarily to other men, but at any rate to the rest of the animal 
world. Thusthis favourite theological argument pursued to its legi- 
timate result, can lead to nothing but an acquiescent optimism or 
pessimism, according to the bias of the individual thinker. De- 
sign in nature and creation is an idea utterly foreign to Aristotle’s 
conception of a final cause, and therefore we need not be fright- 
ened by the term into rejecting the basis on which he founds his 
moral theory.* It is sufficient to say that experience and obser- 
vation show that man’s happiness is promoted by virtuous action 
and impeded by vicious, that not only the greatest happiness of 
the greatest number, but the highest excellence of the individual, 
is attained through virtuous practice ; or, in Aristotelian phrase- 
ology, that the function (yoy) or final cause of man is the 
attainment and practice of the highest mental and moral excel- 
lence. Thus the whole argument, though apparently an appeal 
to a final cause, amounts to nothing more than an appeal to 
experience couched in what Renan calls “les formes trop sub- 
stantielles du style aristotélique” (Averroes, p. 127). We know 
of nothing which more clearly expresses the view we have endea- 
voured to establish, and which we believe to be in-all essential 
a that of Aristotle, than a few words of the apology which 

ume puts into the mouth of Epicurus in his Essay, “ Of a Pro- 
vidence and Future State ” :— 

“T deny a providence, you say, and supreme governor of the world, 
who guides the course of events, and punishes the vicious with infamy 
and disappointment, and rewards the virtuous with honour and success 
in all their undertakings. But surely, I deny not the course itself of 
events, which lies open to every one’s inquiry and examination. [I ac- 
knowledge that, in the present order of things, virtue is attended with 





* With regard to the use of the argument from final causes in physical dis- 
covery, it has been well shown by Professor F. W. Newman, in his little work 
on Logic, that such an argument is either baseless and invalid, or merely a 
disguised induction. 
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more peace of mind than vice, and meets with a more favourable re- 
ception from the world. I am sensible that, according to the past 
experience of mankind, friendship is the chief joy of human life, and 
moderation the only source of tranquillity and happiness. I never 
balance between the virtuous and the vicious course of life; but am 
sensible that, to a well-disposed mind, every advantage is on the side 
of the former. And what can you say more, allowing all your suppo- 
sitions and reasonings ? You tell me, indeed, that this disposition of 
things proceeds from intelligence and design. But whatever it pro- 
ceeds from, the disposition itself, on which depends our happiness or 
misery, and consequently our conduct and deportment in life, is still 
the same. It is still open for me as well as you to regulate my 
behaviour by my experience of past events.” 


The basis, then, of Aristotle’s moral theory, when stripped of 
its peculiar philosophic form, is this :—“ Experience shows that 
man’s proper function and highest happiness is found in the pur- 
suit of excellence.”* But of course this doctrine is at once met 
by the question—“ How is this happiness and this excellence to 
be obtained,—all aim at it, few reach it—what method can we 
pursue for determining its true conditions?” And this is the 
question which Aristotle sets himself to answer in the Ethics. 
He warns his readers at once, and he repeats the warning on two 
subsequent occasions, that the question admits of no definite 
answer : it is impossible to lay down precise rules, for all actions, 
right and wrong, are, to a great extent, fluctuating and uncertain : 
so much s0, that even the Sophistic theory of morals, that moral 
distinctions depend only on custom, and not on some natural and 
irreversible law, is not at first sight without considerable plausi- 
bility. All moral rules admit of exceptions; all moral action 
must be guided more or less by the circumstances of the particu- 
lar individual case.f Casuistry is as impossible as it is useless, 
and yet we must have some theory which will enable us to act 
aright, for the end and aim of all ethical speculation is to know 
not what virtue is, but how to practise it.{ Hence the first thing 
to be determined is the proper method to be pursued in obtaining 
an answer to the question, How are we to know how to act? 
The answer roughly is, We must act according to the best of our 
knowledge and judgment, and the truth will gradually become 





* We translate dpery by “excellence” in preference to “ virtue,” because 
it must always be borne in mind that Aristotle treated human nature as a 
whole, and comprehended in his scheme intellectual as well as moral excellence ; 
—to call dper? “virtue” in the outset of Aristotle’s theory of human nature 
is to lose sight of the most characteristic side of his doctrine. 

+ dei adrous dei robs mpdrrovras Ta mpos Tov Kaipdy oxomeiv.—II. ii. 4. 

f ob yap i eidaper ri €or 7 dper) oxerrdpeba, Gd’ i’ dyaboi yevopeba.— 
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plain to us. Action, in fact, precedes knowledge in moral matters 
(apx7 ro Ort),—our starting point is the fact of right and wrong, 
which we perceive ; if in any one case our duty is clear before us, 
the mere following its dictates in that particular case will aid our 
judgment for the future: it is not necessary that we should in all 
cases of action examine and analyse the reason why we are to act in 
any particular way (ovdév mposdejoe rov diort)—it is enough to 
know, as every well-trained man must know, what we have to do, 
and to doit. Hence in all ethical investigation an inductive 
method is to be pursued ; we must examine the actions of men; 
and, more than this, we must act ourselves, for experience in 
morals is experience not of knowledge, but of practice, and the 
man who does not act is in want of the very elements and 
first principles out of which a moral theory is to be constructed. 
“Tf any man will do his will, he shall know of the doctrine.”* 
“Do the duty which lies nearest thee, thy second duty will 
already have become clearer.”t These and other precepts 
are merely the Aristotelian doctrine expressed in a different 
form.t 

But though ethical speculation disclaims and repudiates the 
minute and rigid accuracy in which casuistry delights, Aristotle 
is not content with this barren and indefinite principle. We 
cannot (he says) lay down what a man is to do in particular 
cases; but we can say that he is to guide himself by right 
reason, and that his actions are to conform to the law of the 





* John vii. 17. 
+ Carlyle: Sartor Resartus. Book ii. chap. ix. 

+ We cannot afford space to examine in detail Sir A. Grant’s commentary 
on Eth. I. iv., where Aristotle sets forth the doctrine which we have endea- 
voured to explain above; we will content ourselves with expressing our 
opinion that the chapter is zo¢ a digression, that Aristotle is zo¢ bantering, 
that dpx7 is xo¢ used ambiguously, that it does zo¢ necessarily mean “ either 
a starting point or a universal principle,” and that it does zo¢ “‘ hover between 
the two meanings here,” but combines them. All this has before been pointed 
out in a review of the first edition of Sir A. Grant’s work in the Saturday 
Review for December 18th, 1858. We think Sir A. Grant might have taken 
some iittle trouble to amend his commentary on a passage which he has so 
wholly misunderstood, and so inefficiently explained. The passage is perhaps 
the first serious difficulty which meets the student of the Ethics, and should 
therefore have been cleared by a careful commentator of all obscurity and - 
ag ambiguity. Any one reading Sir A. Grant’s notes must be led into the 

elief that Aristotle, in a most important passage, was careless, flippant, and 
wilfully ambiguous, and must form a conception of Aristotle’s philosophic cha- 
racter wholly erroneous and utterly misleading. This and many similar passages 
in Sir A. Grant's Commentary almost lead us to the opinion, in spite of what 
we have said of its merits, that no greater calamity can befal a man entering on 
the study of Aristotle than to be introduced to him by Sir A. Grant. 


[ Vol. LXXXVII. No. CLXXI.]—New Senis, Vol. XXXI.No,I. E 
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mean. Man’s moral nature consists of two elements: the reason 
which controls, and the affections, emotions, and passions which 
impel. Reason itself cannot impel,—a purely rational being 
cannot act; but, taken together, what may be called the active 
and cognitive elements of human nature unite in a moral 
faculty ; they act and react the one upon the other ; the restrain- 
ing force of the reason gradually, by means of habit, bringing 
the lawless and wayward passions into subjection and harmony, 
until the perfected moral character exhibits a moral facuity, in 
which reason and passion are directed towards the same end. 
All opposition between them ceases, and they are indistinguish- 
ably blended into the perfected gpdévnarg, or moral judgment,— 
a word which cannot be translated without the loss of old asso- 
ciations, and the introduction of new ones, but which represents 
synthetically the idea which the arrested analysis of Butler 
exhibits in what he calls “ the supremacy of conscience.” 

The question may be asked, “ How does the reason determine 
what is right and wrong; does not the interference of passion 
obscure the judgment; and is not the whole theory open to the 
objection that it makes every man the judge for himself of what 
is right, and thus practically denies the existence of any absolute 
end?” Aristotle saw the difficulty, and rejected the solutions 
which Socrates on the one hand, and the Sophists on the other, 
had given. All men pursue the real good, said Socrates, 
virtue is knowledge: all men pursue that which appears to 
them to be good, each man is a measure for himself, said the 
Sophists. To the theory of Socrates Aristotle replies, directly, 
that it is at variance with facts; indirectly, that it makes vice 
ignorance, and hence involuntary. To that of the Sophists, le 
replies that it denies any absolute end, and abolishes all moral 
distinctions. To answer the question, we must return to the 
doctrine with which Aristotle set out. Action precedes know- 
ledge in morals; we must act before we can hope to have a true 
conception of the end. Practically, each man must pursue the 
good that is apparent to him,—he has no other guide ; but as he 
acts his view becomes clearer, and his conception of the good 
approaches nearer and nearer to the reality, until the perfect 
moral faculty (ppdévnore) aims at the perfect ideal good. Expe- 
rience shows that men do act on their own judgment; but it 
shows no less clearly that different judgments coincide. It is 
partially true, no doubt, that man is the measure of all things 
to himself, and that his individual conscience is in most cases his 
best guide; but it is no less true that there is an appeal from the 
individual conscience to the general moral sentiment of man- 
kind, and the appeal is valid and trustworthy, because the 
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general sentiment is uniform.* This Aristotle expresses in his 
peculiar phraseology by saying that the true standard and 
measure in morals is not the individual conscience, but the 
ideally perfect man,—the objective or universal conscience 
towards which the individual consciences in their gradual 
development tend. It did not come within Aristotle’s view to 
analyse this conception, which we have called the objective con- 
science ; but we may remark that the doctrine is unaffected by 
subsequent theories on the subject. The judgment of the per- 
fect man would become the “moral sense” of the @ priori 
moralists, or the “rational consideration of utility” of the 
utilitarians. 

We have not dwelt with any minuteness on the different parts 
of this theory ; we are only concerned to show the way in which 
this purely human system of ethics is built up. There are, how- 
ever, one or two points of great historical interest, on which we 
have a few words to say. The first is Aristotle’s theory of habits. 
We do not think it has been sufficiently observed what a great 
advance in ethical speculation this theory of habits represents, 
We are now so familiar with the analysis first performed by 
Aristotle, that it is difficult for us to conceive a stage of specula- 
tion in which it was a revelation to say that moral virtue is per- 
fected by habit: yet were we to abolish all words and ideas 
based on the notion of habit, we should not only lose a most 
important ethical principle, but we should suffer a severe loss in 
the language of daily life. Now between Plato and Aristotle a 
difference of this kind exists; the notion of habit existed to 
Plato, if it existed at all, only in an obscure and unconscious 
form ; it is to Aristotle that we are indebted for a theory which 
has so familiarized itself to us that it is only by an effort that we 
can realize the analytical effort by which it was established. No 
doubt the germs of a theory of habit are to be found in Plato: in 
his account of the growth and preservation of courage, in Book iv. 
of the Republic, and in his description of the control which the 
- reason obtains, through the constant exercise of restraint, over 
the lawless passions, in the opening of Book ix., we see that the 
idea of habit, indistinctly grasped, is involved; but there is 
nothing like the definite theory of Aristotle that like acts pro- 
duce like habits, and that habits constantly tend to reproduce 
the actions from which they spring. The theory, no doubt, was 
introduced by Aristotle into morals after it had been originally 





* Eth. ILL. iv. 5. 6 o@movdaios radnOés ev Exdoros 6pa domep kavov 
kal perpoy avray dv; and Eth. X.v. 10. forw éxdorov perpov 9 apérn Kat 
6 ayaos. 
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established in more general physical speculations, and it bears on 
it marks of the somewhat mechanical nature of its origin. Still, 
it isa great advance in ethical speculation, and one to which all 
subsequent thought is indebted. As it stands in Aristotle, the 
theory is a little too inflexible to suit the complexity of moral 
phenomena. It will explain how, starting from the same point 
of indifference and ee moral character, one man will 
become good and another will become bad : but it will not explain 
how a man’s character suddenly changes ; how he can break or 
weaken the influence of a growing habit; how it is that there 
are moments of goodness in the midst of depravity, and virtue 
itself is subject to relapses and imperfection ; and how those 
sudden revulsions of feeling resulting in a revolution of moral 
character take place, which are among the most important 
phenomena with which the moralist has to deal. 

Another characteristic point in Aristotle’s system is his doc- 
trine of the mean. Sir A. Grant has pointed out, in his fourth 
Essay, the gradual growth of this idea and its relation to some of 
the most characteristic forms of Greek thought; but we think 
that here, as elsewhere, he has not sufficiently appreciated the 
way in which general philosophic ideas are transformed by Aris- 
totle and appropriated to ethical speculation. It is quite true 
that nearly all the forms in which Aristotle clothes his ethical doc- 
trines are borrowed from his general philosophy, and it is of course 
important to show the relation which such terms as ¢tarc, réAoe, 
ov Evexa, dbvame, tc, évepyeta, uecdrne, and so forth, as used 
in ethics, bear to the other parts of his philosophy ; but we think 
that their use in the treatise itself is of far more importance. 
Aristotle no doubt cast all his speculations into certain general 
forms ; but the very generality of his forms makes it necessary to 
study them not merely in their relation to his ontological theory, 
but in their particular manifestation as applied to special sub- 
jects. We should never understand the use of the term gcc in 
the Ethics merely from the ontological account given of the idea 
in the Metaphysics,—the chief light to be thrown on difficulties 
of the Ethics is after all to be found in other parts of the treatise 
itself. Other works of Aristotle are useful more by way of 
general illustration than of direct comparison and explanation. 
Aristotle himself disclaims the use of general ontological 
or physical notions in ethical speculation; such proceeding is 
too vague and abstract, he says, to throw much light on the acts 
and dealings of men. Empedocles may identify friendship with 
the general principle of attraction, Heraclitus with that of repul- 
sion or opposition, but they do not after all throw much light on 
the subject: what we want to know in ethics is the growth of 
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friendship in different dispositions and its influence on the moral 
character ; and such matters as these do not admit of discussion 
on purely ontological or physical grounds; they require a know- 
ledge of the principles of human nature, and a far less abstract 
method of inquiry.* Similarly with regard to this doctrine 
of the mean, it is important to know its general relation to 
Greek thought and to the Peripatetic system; but it is far 
more important to a right understanding of the subject 
to determine its exact position and value as it appears in the 
Ethics. : 

The doctrine of the mean first appears as a simple metaphor 
adopted to express the mode of virtuous action. We cannot, 
says Aristotle, lay down definite rules for particular actions; 
reason (or 6p0d¢ Adyoc) must determine ; and in particular cases 
we must be guided by that sense of right and wrong which dis- 
tinguishes man from other animals.t Yet we can illustrate the 
mode of action by illustrations and analogies drawn from other pro- 
cesses (Sei yap él rv apavwr roic pavepoic paptupioig xpioba 
Eth. II. ii. 4.) The illustration or metaphor, which afterwards 
assumes its position as a distinct feature of Aristotle’s theory, is 
that of the mean. Action, like health, must follow this law, and 
conform to this standard ; we see that health is impaired and 
ultimately destroyed by too much food, too much exercise, or by 
too little. If we look upon the conditions of health as a quan- 
tity originally indefinite, we see that health is secured by fixing 
for that quantity a definite limit, by avoiding the extremes in 
either direction. Or, to take another illustration from the world 
of art ; a statue is produced by taking an indefinite quantity of 
material, and reducing it by degrees to a limited and definite 
form ; its perfection may he represented by saying that the form 
ultimately becomes so strictly limited and defined that the ad- 
dition or abstraction of any more material would impair and mar 
the result. Now, experience shows that moral action may be re- 
presented in very much the same way, and proverbial expressions 
may be quoted showing that men have unconsciously adopted this 
mode of representation. Mnédtv ayav and roAAd pécoo apiora 
are the ancestors in popular thought of Aristotle’s doctrine of 
the mean. Let the indefinite feelings, passions, and actions 
(wa0n kai mpateac) of men be regarded in the same light as we 
regarded the material of the statue; the problem is to make 
virtue out of these indefinite materials, just as a work of art is 





* Ta pev oop praia Trav dropnudrav apeicbw (ov yap oikeia Tis mapovons 
oxéews)’ dca 3 early dvOpwmixa, kai dvnxet eis Ta On Kat ta wan, Tair’ 
émoxeaopueba—Eth, VIII. i. 7. 

+ Pol. I. ii. 12 and Eth. II. ix. 8. 
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made out of a block of marble. Virtue is not passion nor 
feeling merely, any more than the Apollo Belvedere is a mere 
lump of marble, but passion is the stuff out of which virtue is 
made ; action and feeling (wan xat rpa&ac), to use Aristotle’s 
own phrase, are looked upon as quantities indefinite and indeter- 
minate, to be limited in any act of virtue by the various circum- 
stances. of each particular case. These circumstances are re- 
viewed by the reason which determines the law whereby the 
indefinite feeling is reduced to a limited and definite form; and 
just as perfect beauty sets an absolute limit to matter, so perfect 
virtue would set an absolute limit to action. There is but one 
way of going right in any particular case, there are innumerable 
ways of going wrong ; we may feel too much, or feel too little, 
act too much or act too little—we may transgress the mean in 
an infinite variety of ways ; when once the reason has taken its 
survey of all the cixcumstances, the indefinite feelings and actions 
are limited by the canon which the reason lays down, and any 
transgression of this canon, any excess or defect of action or 
feeling, impairs the perfection of the virtuous act (éoOAoi piv 
yap atA@¢ wavrodarm¢ 62 xaxoi). Thus the law of the mean 
resolves itself into this—that every moral act may be re- 
presented as an amount of feeling originally indefinite, but 
limited and confined by the circumstances of the particular case. 
The doctrine is eminently practical, though apparently only a 
metaphysical abstraction ; it has been misunderstood and misin- 
terpreted, because it has been supposed that Aristotle meant by 
the mean some abstract law, and not the consideration of the 
circumstances which surround the action. Aristotle, in his ac- 
count of the subject, expressly resolves the mean into this (ro & 
re dei Kal 2’ oi¢ Kal Tpde Ove Kat OW EveKa Kal We Sei, péooV TE 
kal dp.orov, Omep tort rie aperig. Eth. II. v. 2); and throughout 
his description of the various virtuous characters he constantly 
repeats the same thing.* Of course, no man in acting fever 
analyses his action in this way; all the doctrine means is, that 
such an analysis might universally take place, and that such 
a theory truly represents the phenomena of virtuous action. We 
have chosen, in explaining the theory, to use the analogy from 
art which Aristotle himself adopts, but we do not on that account 
adhere to the judgment of Sir A. Grant: “This is, then, what 
the term peodrng is capable of expressing; it is the law of 
beauty. If virtue is harmony, grace, and beauty in action, 
peodrne perfectly expresses this.” (Vol. i. p. 210.) It does 
express this, but it expresses other things as well: it expresses 
that the principles of moral action are “clothed in circum- 





* III. vii. 5; III. xi. 4; IV. i. 7, and 24; IV. iv. 2; IV.v.3; &. &. 
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stances,” and that those circumstances cannot be neglected in 
the moral judgment; it may express the law of beauty, but it 
expresses the law of virtue too; it is a formula empty in itself, 
and dependent on circumstances for its content, but it is empty 
because Aristotle was writing a practical treatise, and knew well 
that no rigid and exclusive theory admits of practical application 
to human life. Sir A. Grant has identified the theory itself with 
one of the many illustrations and analogies by which Aristotle 
expressed it; it would be about as true to say that peodrne 
expresses the law of health as that it expresses merely the law of 
beauty. We may call virtue the health of the soul, or we may 
call it the beauty of the soul, but we do not mean thereby to 
imply more than that virtue, health, and beauty all conform to 
the same law or type, and that that law, if expressed in quanti- 
tative terms, is the law of the mean. We have shown the cor- 
roboration which this theory derives from popular language and 
proverbs ; it may not be amiss to point out that nearly all lan- 
guages in their degrees of comparison employ quantitative terms 
to express qualitative differences; we do not think of the doc- 
trine of the mean when we talk of a man being more or less 
good, but we are using the same mode of expression. 

It is not to be forgotten that Aristotle looked upon virtue 
as a@ mean in two ways; it isa mean as it is exhibited in par- 
ticular acts, and likewise as it is exhibited in virtuous qualities 
which are in every case intermediate between two opposite vices, 
Of course the latter use of the term is a result of the former: 
good acts produce good qualities, and bad acts bad ones in either 
direction ; but in the case of qualities all that is meant by calling 
virtue a mean is that the quality in question may be regarded 
as holding an intermediate position: the notion of quantity here 
gives way to that of position ; virtue in this sense is not a quan- 
tity, nor determined by a quantitative law, and it is a mere per- 
version to say with Kant (quoted by Sir A. Grant, vol. i. p. 208,) 
that Aristotle made “a merely quantitative difference between 
virtue and vice.” If this means, as we suppose it must, that 
Aristotle held that a little more virtue would be vice, it is an 
entire misconception of the import of either of Aristotle’s uses of 
the term mean. His whole theory shows that Aristotle recognised 
the gradual increase and growth of moral qualities out of particular 
actions, and we have already pointed out that as applied to 
moral qualities the doctrine of the mean implies not quantity 
but position. If, on the other hand, Kant thought that Aristotle 
believed that in any particular case of moral action a little more 
virtue would be vice, the criticism is equally a misconception : 
it is impossible in this sense to talk about more or less virtue ; 
it was not virtue but action and feeling which Aristotle de- 
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scribed as a quantity, and we have already explained that 
where action takes place this quantity cannot be increased or 
diminished in the smallest degree without destroying the virtuous 
character of the act altogether: we may say that more action or 
feeling than is actually exhibited destroys the character of virtue, 
but then it has been shown that mere action and feeling are not 
virtue ; the moment they become virtue their quantitative cha- 
racter disappears: we may exhibit the difference between virtue 
and vice in a quantitative form, but Aristotle himself expressly 
declares that this is only one way of looking at it; from a moral 
point of view virtue is an extreme absolutely removed from vice 
(kara rd apiorov kai 7o ev axpdrn¢ Eth. II. vi. 17). The test 
of virtue is not the amount of action or feeling displayed, but 
the individual circumstances which determine that amount ; so 
that the distinction between virtue and vice is not so much 
quantitative as qualitative. We may add, that had the objection 
occurred to Aristotle, he would easily have solved the difficulty 
by pointing out, as he does, in Eth. VIII. i. 7, in another con- 
nexion, that a difference of quantity may imply a difference of 
quality as well.* 

The length to which our remarks have already extended 
warns us that it is impossible to do justice to a subject so vast 
within the limits of a single essay. We are obliged to conclude 
our account of the Ethics at this point. We have stated the 
general theory ; its developments, and the collateral discussions 
to which it gives rise, we must for the present abandon. We 
have said enough to establish the position with which we started, 
namely, that the main interest of the Ethics is not historical, but 
actual; that the treatise has in nearly all its chief lines of dis- 
cussion direct relation to and bearing on the most important 
ethical questions of modern times. This has been shown, as far 
as within our limits it was possible to show it, by a discussion of 
a few of the questions which arise naturally out of the small 
section of the whole treatise of which we have given an account, 
amounting to less than one-fifth of the whole work. We might 
discuss Aristotle’s table of virtues, and show its relation to 
modern and Christian views on the subject; we might take his 
analysis of the will, and show how far it falls short of, how far it 
anticipates, modern controversies; we might discuss a subject 
which we have only lightly touched upon, the analysis, namely, 





* Oi pev yap év oldpevor dre emidéxera 7d paAddov Kal Td Frrov, ody ixavg 
memuotevkaot onueiw’ Séxerat yap Td paddov kal Td frrov Kal Ta repa TO 
«ide. That is, “ We must not consider things to be identical because they 
merely exhibit a difference of quantity; for differences of quality sometimes 
exhibit themselves only in a quantitative form.’’—Cf, the doctrine of Hegel on 
this subject (Schwegler, Hist. Phil. p. 349.) 
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of the moral sentiment as it appears in Aristotle, and the light 
that the Ethics throws upon this the cardinal question of modern 
speculation on morals ; we might examine Aristotle’s conception 
of justice and of law in the Fifth Book; or his profound 
analysis of moral weakness and temptation in the Seventh ; we 
might consider his theory of pleasure and pain,—a theory so far 
from possessing an interest “mainly historical” that it has. 
been adopted in modern times without modification by Sir W. 
Hamilton, and as such has been criticised almost within the 
last few mouths by Mr. Mill; or, lastly, we might take the sub- 
ject of “friendship,” and show how, under this now somewhat 
unfamiliar name, Aristotle has recognised the virtues of bene- 
volence and of charity, and, incidentally, has anticipated that 
analysis of “self-love” which is the great ethical achievement of 
Butler. In each case that we have mentioned, it would be easy 
to show the actual modern interest which the speculations of 
Aristotle present ; and as we have enumerated the main ques- 
tions with which the treatise deals, we think we have shown 
enough to justify what we have said on Sir A. Grant’s view of 
the importance and interest of the work which he professes to 
illustrate. : 

Hitherto we have been chiefly engaged in the discussion of a 
few of the larger questions to which Sir A. Grant’s work gives 
rise ; we have dealt at length with some of the Essays, but have 
said little or nothing about that which, for students, is the most 
important part of the work, namely, the Commentary on the text. 
We have already said that we think this part of the work far 
inferior to the Essays which form the introduction to it, and we 
propose, in the few pages that remain at our disposal, to do what 
we can to justify this opinion. We must apologize to the general 
reader for entering on a discussion which must necessarily be 
more or less technical and devoid of general interest; but of 
course no review of a work like Sir A. Grant’s can be con- 
sidered complete which omits all examination of the Com- 
mentary which forms considerably the greater part of the whole 
work, 

The Commentary of Sir A. Grant may be divided into three 
parts—I. A sort of running paraphrase, or analysis, of the 
arguments in the text. II. Notes critical and explanatory of 
the text. III. Notes, critical, explanatory, and illustrative of the 
matter contained in the text. These divisions of course cannot 
in all cases be sharply drawn, and many of the notes, from the 
nature of the case, combine all three ; but for purposes of 
criticism it will be convenient to divide the Commentary in this 
way, and to speak of its divisions in the order in which we have 
enumerated them :— 
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I. For students of the Ethics, a clear paraphrase or analysis 
of the various arguments, showing their relation and succession, 
is invaluable. There are many things which render the first 
study of such a work bewildering. In the first place, students 
frequently find in the Ethics the earliest specimen with which 
they have become acquainted of sustained and abstract reasoning. 
Secondly, Aristotle’s style is wholly new and strange to them ; 
condensed and almost fragmentary in form, it does not impress 
a beginner with its depth and suggestiveness as it does one who, 
from long familiarity, has begun almost to love it. The result 
is, that the course of argument is, in nine cases out of ten, 
wholly missed by young students, and even sound scholars may 
be found who translate the Ethics with a disregard to the force 
of particles which is perfectly appalling, and, apparently, with 
an ineradicable conviction that every ovv means “ for,” and 
every yap “therefore.” The only remedy for this is a careful 
analysis, having for its special object to point out the succession 
and connexion of the various arguments. Sir A. Grant has, we 
think, supplied this desideratum well. Of course there are many 
cases in which a difference of opinion may fairly arise as to the 
precise course of argument which Aristotle intended to pursue ; 
but throughout the Commentary, as far as we have been able to 
examine it, this analysis supplied by Sir A. Grant will be found 
of great assistance to the student. We will only suggest that it 
would perhaps have been better if the analysis had been sepa- 
rated from the rest of the Commentary, and printed between the 
text and the notes, after the fashion of the “Interpretatio” in 
some editions of the Delphin Classics. 

II. We cannot congratulate Sir A. Grant on his attempts at 
critical emendation of the text. The recension of Bekker, 
though marvellously successful, certainly left room in many pas- 
sages for judicious emendation, especially in the punctuation 
and the arrangement of paragraphs. Though the subject is 
fairly open to difference of opinion, we cannot think that Sir 
A. Grant has taken advantage of those opportunities which the 
shortcomings of Bekker afforded him, while in some cases he 
has attempted emendations which to us, at least, certainly do 
not seem to be improvements. We have appended in a note 
some of the passages on which we base our opinion.* 





* 1. Eth. I. vii. 13. rotrou d€ 1d pev ws emumeOes Ady@ K-T.rA. In his second 
edition, Sir A. Grant has removed the obelus which he affixed to this passage 
in his first ; but from his note we gather that he has done this reluctantly and 
in obedience to MS. authority, not because he has seen the connexion of the 
words with the course of the argument. It is obvious that, having in his sub- 
division of the yuy7 arrived at that part which was practical and rational, 


1) 
Aristotle was campaled to divide this \dyo» €x ov according to the analysis of 
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III. We now come to the third of the sections into which we 
have divided the Commentary. This is the largest and most im- 
portant section of all, and we regret to say that it is also quite 
the least satisfactory. The notes are long-winded, obscure, and, 
in some cases, absolutely misleading ; while they almost univer- 
sally lack that elegance of style and general clearness of exposi- 
tion which, with a few exceptions, characterize the Essays. 
Aristotle, in reality one of the most precise of philosophical 
writers, yet allows himself considerable laxity of verbal expres- 
sion, and is often content with a bare suggestion of arguments 
almost demanding expansion in order to become intelligible. 
The office of the commentator should be to remove the difficul- 
ties arising from these peculiarities of style, to explain apparent 
anomalies and contradictions, and to dispel any obscurity which 
may result from undue terseness or pregnancy of expression : 
what is especially demanded is a preciseness of thought, which can 
be learnt from Aristotle himself, and likewise a preciseness of 





I. xiii. 19 before proceeding to further subdivision. The argument would be in- 
complete without the passage to which Sir A. Grant objects. 

2. Eth. VI. viii. 9. paddov aicOyors % Ppdvnois. Sir A. Grant obelizes the 
4, and proposes to read 7: this certainly does not give better sense; and, there- 
fore, though supported by slight MS. authority, seems to us unnecessary. 

3. Eth. IX. iv. 4. We have already referred to this passage. Sir A. 
Grant’s punctuation and arrangement give an entirely new and, as we think, 
far inferior meaning. 

4, Eth. X. iv. 2. *H ev dravte 5) 1G xpdvq ij rotrg. Here Sir A. Grant 
(following Michelet, who declares the passage otherwise hopeless) obelizes the 
second i). Tovr@ may be opposed to dav, and thus the # may be defended in 
two ways: either rovr@ means the moment of completion, which is the only 
time at which any xivnois can be regarded as perfect, or it means a certain 
definite period of the whole time occupied, in which, though the whole kivnous 
cannot be regarded as complete, yet some one or other of its constituent 
yeveoets may be complete: vdov zoinors is not complete in any section of 
time, but only in the whole period (év dmayrt xpév@) occupied, whereas \iBwv 
civOeots or Kiovos pdSdwors may be complete in a definite section of time (€v 
Tove xpdvq). 

We would suggest, as emendations of Bekker’s text, among many that 
occur to us :— 

1. An improved punctuation of Eth. III. v. 17.; of Eth. VII. xiv. 4; and 
of Eth. X. iii. 5—7. In this latter passage Giphanius (quoted by Michelet) 
has alone, so far as we know, approximated to the true interpretation. 

2. In Eth. VI. xi. 5 and 6, we feel strongly inclined to transpose the two 
sentences beginning with 8:5 cai. If any one will read the passage as it would 
stand after the transposition, he will at once perceive the enormous gain 
to the sense. ; 

3. Inu the latter part of the VIIth Book, Mr. Chandler, in his “ Miscella- 
neous Emendations and Suggestions,” has already made most of the correc- 
tions which are necessary (along with, perhaps, one or two which are scarcely 
justifiable); but in VIL. xiv. 5, abroi yotv atrois divas twas mapackeva- 
{ovow, we should be inclined to suggest rwes as being a slight alteration 
which gives a vast improvement to the sense. 
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expression to which Aristotle himself can certainly lay no claim. 
We cannot say that Sir A. Grant exhibits either of these essen- 
tial desiderata in any eminent degree; we have already quoted 
one of his notes (that on Eth. I. iv.), and expressed our opinion 
of it: this note is a very fair specimen of Sir A. Grant’s style of 
commentary. We proceed to give one or two more, though our 
space precludes us from making anything like a detailed exami- 
nation of any part of the work. 

Eth. III. ii. 18. d4Aov d& rovro Kal & rev apxaiwy 
woXrewv ago “Ounpog éupetro’ oi yap BaciAkic & mpotAowrTo 
aviyyyeAAov te Sipy. 

“The paraphrast explains the comparison by making the people 
represent the mpoaipeorc. The people were required to acquiesce in 
and carry out the decisions of the kings, which else would have re- 
mained unratified. So the reason announces its decision to the will 
or purpose—i.e., the active powers in the mind. Metaphors of this 
sort never accurately represent mental distinctions. The present com- 
parison has many flaws. For the zpoaipeace is here called 76 iyyovpepor, 
which does not answer to the people, distinguished from the king. 
Again, it is the individual (gcagroc), not the reason, that announces 
his deliberations to the leading part in himself. What constitutes the 
individual as separate from the will or purpose? And is not reason 
part of purpose ? How then can it be distinguished from it ?” 


We are not now discussing Aristotle’s psychology of the will, 
so we cannot undertake.to answer these questions of Sir A. 
Grant: it never seems to have occurred to him that the inter- 
pretation of the paraphrast may be wrong, as it almost certainly 
is, for Aristotle would hardly have applied zpoéAowwro to the 
kings had he intended to represent wpoatpeaic by the people. 
The comparison seems to be as follows: the kings are the iyoo- 
pevov kal mpoapobpuevoy ; the people correspond to the bodily 
members which in an act of volition are set in motion according 
to the determination of the reason or ruling faculty. Thus Sir 
A. Grant’s criticism (vague and indistinct in any case) falls to the 
ground. 

Eth. VII. i. 5. In this passage Aristotle adopts in a modified 
form the famous doctrine of Empedocles, pedantically expressed 
by Sir W. Hamilton thus, “that the relation of knowledge in- 
ferred the analogy of existence.” We can only quote Sir A. 
Grant’s note on the subject ; we cannot criticise it, for we do not 
understand it :— 


“The fact is that every act of knowledge is a unity of contradic- 
tions. It would be absurd to deny that. the subject is contrary to the 
object, and it would be equally absurd to deny that the subject is the 
same as the object. As Kmpedocles says, the mind only knows fire 
by being fire, but, on the other hand, if,in knowing fire, the mind only 
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were fire, and were not contrary to fire, then to know fire would only 
be to add fire to fire. But it is gud ‘knowing’ that the mind is con- 
trary to its object, not gud knowing any particular object. Thus from 
a diversity of objects we are justified in concluding a diversity in the 
mind. But we must be sure that objects are really different from one 
another in genus (rp yéve. érepa), before we conclude the exist- 
ence of different parts, faculties, or elements corresponding to them, 
else.we may attribute to different principles in the mind phenomena 
that were only modifications of each other, and not by any means im- 
plying a diversity of principle.” 

Is Aristotle explained or philosuphy benefited by such a note as 
this ? 

Eth. VI. viii. 9. ody 7) rv Wiwy, GAN’ oig alcBaveucba «.7.r. 
It surely can hardly be necessary in this tolerably plain and 
simple passage to introduce an elaborate discussion of Aristotle’s 
doctrine of “ common sense.” Aristotle says ; “ The intuitive per- 
ception in morals is called atc@nore, though it is not identical 
with any of the bodily senses; it is rather analogous to that 
intuitive perception which furnishes us with the axioms of 
mathematics.” The point of comparison is thus the intuitive 
character of the three kinds of ato@nor¢ mentioned, whereas 
ko.) aicOnare being the result of the combination of different 
sensible impressions, is neither intuitive nor immediate. The 
latter part of Sir A. Grant’s note is of that vague and indistinct 
character of which we have already complained: after giving, 
not very clearly, Aristotle’s doctrine of “common sense,” and 
quoting the statement from the “De Anima” that “ ‘common 
sensibles’ can scarcely be said to be apprehended by sense at 
all,” the note concludes as follows :— 


“This is surely the true view; we see in the apprehension of num- 
ber, figure, and the like, not an operation of sense, but the mind 
putting its own forms and categories—z.e., itself—on the external object. 
It would follow then that the senses cannot really be separated from 
the mind ; the senses and the mind each contribute an element to every 
knowledge. Aristotle’s doctrine of koi aicOnore would go far, if 
carried out, to modify his doctrine of the simple and innate character 
of the senses—e.g., sight (Cf. Eth. II. i. 4), and would prevent its ab- 
solute collision with Berkeley’s theory of vision.” 


Eth. VI. xii. 9. 8:0 kal rode ppovipoue Savode kai ravobpyoucg 
papuev eiva. “ Hence both wise men and cunning men get the 
name of pleasure.” After this translation Sir A. Grant does 
right to add, “ We should have expected rove ravobpyouvc. That 
want of clearness of mind which is characteristic of Eudemus, 
shows itself in his use of the article (Cf. ch. xi. § 6).” It is 
scarcely a fair way of getting out of a difficulty, to mistranslate 
a passage, and then accuse the writer of knowing neither his own 
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language nor his own mind. The plain sense of the passage is, 
“ Hence in common parlance we apply the epithets devof and 
mavovpyo to men of practical ability.” gpdviyuog not being used 
in its technical sense here, there is no difficulty in coupling it 
with zavovpyoc. The passage Sir A. Grant quotes from De- 
mosthenes supports this view no less readily than it supports his 
own. We must add, in justice to Sir A. Grant, that most of the 
commentators seem to have fallen into the same mistake ; Eus- 
tratius and Camerarius (quoted by Zell) saw the true sense of 
the passage, the latter giving as his rendering, “Et ideo pru- 
dentes perhibemus acres atque versutos:” but Lambinus, 
Giphanius, Michelet, and others give Sir A. Grant’s interpretation. 

It may perhaps be said that it is scarcely fair to take passages 
out of that part of the treatise which Sir A. Grant considers to 
be of inferior value, as not being the work of Aristotle. But the 
faults of which we have complained as characterizing the Com- 
mentary generally are found in greater abundance in the notes 
on the three so-called Eudemian books ; and hence, in making 
a hasty selection, we have been naturally led to that portion of 
the work where matter suitable for our purpose was most readily 
to be found. Moreover, the Eudemian theory is no excuse for 
carelessness, vagueness, or inaccuracy ; these three books contain 
all we possess of Aristotle’s theory on some of the most important 
ethical problems; the sixth book, whether it is the work of 
Aristotle or Eudemus, is at least as important as any other 
part of the treatise, and therefore it is especially necessary that 
the Commentary should be clear and satisfactory. It would not 
be difficult to find passages similar to those we have quoted in 
the notes to any of the other books ; we have quoted largely from 
Book VI., not merely because it is the weakest part of Sir A. 
Grant’s Commentary, but because it is the weakest where it 
ought to have been the strongest.* 

We have now, we think, said enough to justify the conclusion 
that this edition of Sir A. Grant’s, though valuable in many re- 
spects, cannot be considered as complete or exhaustive, and that 





* There are many other passages which we should like to examine at 
length, but we should only weary the reader. There is one, however, on which 
we must say a word: In Eth. X. viii. 12, we find the following translation :— 
** We ought, then, to consider previous sayings with a reference to facts and 
life; if those sayings agree with facts, we should accept them; if they differ, 


we must undertake a discussion of the subject.” One is at first sight startled 
at finding such an announcement at the end of a treatise which has been 
throughout “a discussion of the subject ;” on turning to the text, however, we 
find that Aristotle said nothing about discussion: the words are Adyous 
troAnnréov, which of course mean “we must consider them to be mere theo- 
ries.” We cannot conceive how Sir A, Grant can have fallen into such a 
palpable blunder. 
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it is scarcely up to the standard of excellence which we should 
have expected from a scholar of Sir A. Grant’s reputation. 
There is still room for a new edition of the Ethics: for students 
perhaps a much simpler treatise would be desirable,—one less 
elaborate and at the same time more precise than that of Sir A. 
Grant; while scholars must be content to wait until some 
one well qualified for the task shall be ready to devote his life to 
the production of a complete edition. <A grim fate seems to 
await all editions of the Ethics: probably no book—certainly no 
Greek book—has been edited a greater number of times or been 
illustrated by men of greater renown, and yet we still look in 
vain for a thoroughly satisfactory Commentary. In his first 
edition Sir A. Grant announced his intention of publishing a 
catalogue prepared by Mr. Chandler, of Pembroke College, 
Oxford, of all the extant editions of the Ethics, or works relating 
to the Ethics, so far as they could be discovered. This catalogue 
has never been given to the world. When he considers the fate of 
predecessors whose reputation in their time was as high as his 
own is now, Sir A. Grant may be consoled by the reflection that 
such a list, if it should be published a few years hence, will at 
least preserve a record of an edition of the Ethics which by that 
time may have been superseded by one satisfying more com- 
pletely both the needs of the student and the requirements of 
the critic. 


i 


Art. III.—Tue Lapres’ Peririon. 


Petition presented to the House of Commons by Mr. J. Stuart 
Mill, June 7th, 1866. 


MONG the demonstrations of opinion which the discussions 
on Parliamentary Reform have drawn forth during the past 
session, no one was more remarkable than the petition signed by 
fifteen hundred ladies, which was presented to the House of Com- 
mons by Mr. J. Stuart Mill. This petition is comprised in a few 
short sentences, and sets forth that the possession of property in this 
country carries with it the right to vote in the election of repre- 
sentatives in Parliament ; that the exclusion from this right of 
women holding property is therefore anomalous; and that the 
petitioners pray that the representation of householders may be 
provided for without distinction of sex. 

This claim, that since women are permitted to hold property 
they should also be permitted to exercise all the rights which, 
by our laws, the possession of property brings with it, is put 
forward in this petition on such strictly constitutional grounds, and 
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is advanced so entirely without reference to any abstract rights, 
or fundamental changes in the institutions of English society, 
that it is impossible not to feel that the ladies who make it 
have done so with a practical purpose in view, and that they 
conceive themselves to be asking only for the recognition of 
rights which flow naturally from the existing laws and institu- 
tions of the country. 

That a considerable number of ladies should think it worth 
while to examine into their actual political status, and finding 
it to all appearance inconsistent with the principles of the British 
Constitution, should proceed to lay what they term the “ anomaly” 
before the House of Commons, is assuredly an important symptom 
of our national condition; an evidence that the minds of 
English people, men and women, are actively at work in many 
directions where they might have been but little expected to 
penetrate. It is at the same time, a sign of that disposition 
which various causes (partly political and partly philosophical) 
have tended to foster of late years, to seek the reform of existing 
evils rather in the development than in the overthrow of the 
present order of things. : 

It may appear, at first sight, as though in proportion to the 
millions of Englishwomen who live happily under our laws, or 
who groan under all the miseries of wife-beating and other 
social evils, without a thought of how their condition might be 
affected by legislation, fifteen hundred women are too small a 
number to be worthy of a moment’s consideration. But if we 
reflect a little on the peculiar position of women, and their usual 
ways of thinking—on their habitual reticence on all subjects 
which they are accustomed to consider as beyond their own 
sphere, their timidity and dread of exposing their names to 
public observation, their deference even to the most unreasonable 
prejudices of those who have any claim on their affections, their 
clinging to old associations, and their regard for the opinion of 
all who are even remotely connected with them—we shall see 
reason to think that these fifteen hundred ladies, who have not 


- hesitated to affix their names toa public document, and to pro- 


nounce a decided opinion, open to the controversy and criticism 
of all the world, must represent an extraordinarily important phase 
of thought. It is not going too far to say, that for one woman 
who can and will pronounce openly on such a subject, there 
must be at least ten whom family hindrances or habitual timidity 
will prevent from expressing an opinion, even if they have formed 
any. And the number must be still greater of those whose minds 
are only partially prepared for any ideas on such subjects, who 
are little in the habit of arriving at any definite. conclusions at 
all on political matters, but who, as they have passed through 
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much of the same experience, and lived in the same state of 
society as their more energetic or more active-minded sisters, 
must have been liable to the same influences, and are not at all 
unlikely to adopt the same way of thinking, when it is put before 
them in so plausible and so little startling a form as we find it 
in this petition. The peculiarly dependent position of women 
is another circumstance which must add much to our estimate 
of the number really represented by these fifteen hundred 
petitioners. There is scarcely a family in the kingdom where a 
mother, or a widowed or unmarried sister, or one married to a 
kind husband, is not the intimate friend and confident of a 
daughter, a mother, or a sister in a less fortunate position. 
Those who have been brought up together, who have learnt from 
one another’s experience, or who have imbibed from one another 
the same ways of feeling, are often separated in appearance by 
the political or religious opinions of their fathers or husbands, 
or by a domestic despotism which only allows one person to 
express openly what many think. Moreover, when we remember 
that few women are able both to form and to express political 
opinions at all, without the assistance and encouragement 
of some at Jeast among their male relations, it becomes evident 
‘that every woman who does form such, must be looked 
upon as the representative of a considerable body of opinion. 
And when the thought thus expressed is so comparatively new 
as to meet with little external encouragement, it must be strongly 
rooted in many unseen ramifications before it can have grown 
vigorous enough to show itself in a clear, definite, and conspicuous 
shape. But even independently of any of these considerations, 
it is impossible to glance down the list of signatures appended 
to this petition (a printed copy of which has been forwarded to 
us) without seeing that it includes a proportion large for the 
actual number of names, both of the intelligence and the pro- 
perty of Englishwomen. With all these facts before us, we 
think we are justified in repeating that the appearance of such a. 
claim, supported in such a manner, is a significant indication of 
the direction public opinion is taking. 

What we find asked for, then, in this petition, seems to be- 
that Englishwomen shall be included in that measure of political 
freedom which the wisdom of Parliament sees fit to grant to 
Englishmen. This amount of political enfranchisement is asked 


for by the means by which men and women have for ages been 
accustomed, in this country, to make their wants known to the 
legislature ; namely, by petition to the House of Commons. It 
would appear as if the election to Parliament of a member who, 
before his election, distinctly enunciated his opinion that women 
ought to have votes, has, in the judgment of the petitioners, opened 
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for them a new prospect of getting their claimsheard. That a writer 
of the scientific eminence and political ability of the member for 
Westminster holds such an opinion, and moreover that openly 
proclaiming it he has been returned to Parliament by a con- 
stituency influenced only by public motives, is certainly a fact 
that may very justly encourage these ladies to think that the 
political representation of women is really a question ripe for 
discussion ; and it may fairly give them reason to hope that if 
they can advance any rational grounds for their claims, they 
will receive reasonable attention. 

This being the case, we propose to examine, in some degree, 
not merely into the general purport of this petition, but also 
into the specific reasons assigned in it for the claim which it 
puts forward. For although it would be in itself a remarkable 
thing that so many Englishwomen are now prepared to ask for 
some sort of political representation, yet more or less increase of 
the liberty allowed to women has been recommended by men 
and asked by women, both in this country and others, for a 
long time past. Some relaxation of the restrictions under which 
the female sex has hitherto laboured is indeed a natural and 
inevitable consequence of the advancing freedom and civilization 
of the other sex, but this movement is marked by what appear 
to us some novel and especially national characteristics. It is 
interesting to observe what form this general tendency towards 
freedom assumes when it shows itself among a large body of 
Englishwomen ; by what means they propose to work it out, 
and by what train of reasoning they seek to recommend it to 
their countrymen. 

The petitioners ground their request on the principles of the 
British Constitution. They assert that certain facts in our 
existing system establish that women cannot be considered to 
be without the pale of the Constitution, for that there are 
precedents to show that its general principles have already 
been applied to women in some particular cases. They point 
out that in this country the franchise is dependent upon pro- 
perty, and that the acknowledgment of women as sovereigns 
among us shows that women are not considered disqualified 
for government. From these two principles, both of which are 
undoubted parts of the British Constitution as it stands at this 
day—the representation of property, and government by female 
sovereigns—the petitioners draw the evident inference, that 
where the female sex is no bar to the higher, it cannot 
reasonably be to the lower privileges of political life, when 
those privileges are dependent upon conditions (such as the 
possession of property) which women actually fulfil. And they 
characterize the exclusion of half the human race from any share 
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in self-government as an “anomaly” in our representative 
system. 

Whether this way of treating the subject arises from the 
petitioners themselves only looking at it from this peculiarly 


‘English point of view, or whether it is adopted as the one likely 


to meet with the most general support and the smallest amount 
of dissent, it is equally a sign of the times. If the idea of the 
political representation of women has now made its appearance 
among us in a peculiarly English dress, and one adapted to the 
exigencies of the reform discussions of the past session (which 
have turned so specially on the representation of property, and 
a suitable property qualification), we cannot refuse to admit that 
it is all the fitter to take its place among the political ideas 
of the day ; and that it has thereby assumed a more practical 
character than if it had been attempted to establish it on the 
grounds of any more general or philosophical systems of representa- 
tion. Without attempting to go at length into the subject, it will 
be easily seen that the representation of women might be urged 
with considerable force on almost any of these systems ; but it is 
itself more in harmony with our present institutions than they 
are. Nothing can be more entirely foreign to our whole English 
system than Universal Suffrage, or than either Personal or Class 
Representation. All these systems, whether we hold them to be 
in the abstract pernicious or beneficial, are so entirely unable 
to coalesce with that already prevailing among us, that if they 
are to be tried, it would be a wise policy to introduce them 
parallel, so to speak, to our present institutions, of which they 
are not the development, but properly and literally a re-form.* 
But if any of these systems be admitted, either partially or 
entirely, either in theory or in practice, women would find a 
place under them equally with men. Universal Suffrage by its 
very name includes them ; personal representation if carried out 





* Mr. Hare, the enlightened and philosophical proposer of Personal Repre- 
sentation, has suggested precisely such a parallel introduction of his system, 
when he recommended the formation of voluntary constituencies within the 
local constituencies already existing ; by which means the personal weight of 
minorities might be brought into action, and might supplement without 
replacing the local majorities. Like all that emanates from this political 
thinker, this proposal bears the stamp of profound thought uaited to great 
practical ability. By putting his plan to some such test its real advantages 
would be tried, and if Personal Representation is destined to supersede our 
own system (in reality a representation of property interests) no better method 
of introducing it gradually and without violent dislocation of our institutions 
can well be devised. Nor would such an experiment of Personal Representa- 
tion working supplementarily to the system we already have, be an absolutel 
novel precedent in this country; we have it already, and in combination wit 
the use of voting papers, in the representation of the Universities of Oxford 
and Cambridge. 
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on principle has for its necessary consequence the representation 
of women, since the leading idea of personal representation is 
the effort to secure a hearing to every individual interest or 
opinion in the nation, however insignificant or obscure. And 
the totally opposite principle, of class representation, is in the 
highest degree favourable to the political interests of women, who, 
if considered as a class, are the most numerous class in the 
country. Indeed, no advocate of the system of class representa- 


tion can for a moment refuse in consistency to recognise the 


claims of so important a class, and of one which is certainly 
bound together by acommunity of interests in many of the largest 
branches of human affairs, Those who disapprove of all attempts 
at class representation and believe them to be a lingering re- 
mains of an effete state of society, and those who disapprove of 
special legislation grounded on difference of sex and enforcing by 
law the exclusion of women from all masculine occupations or 
privileges, may consistently object to consider women as a class, 
or to make any claim for them as such. But this is not possible 
for those who group all women together, as actual or potential 
wives and mothers. They, on the contrary, must in consistency 
admit that the wives and mothers of the nation, regarded as a 
class, form one before whose vital importance, and overwhelming 
numbers, all other classes shrink into insignificance. For in- 
dependently of the consideration that women are in this country 
more numerous absolutely than the sum of all the many classes 
into which men are divided by their occupations, it is evident 
that if women are permitted no other interests than those which 
they hold in common with all women by virtue of their sex, 
these interests must be of proportionately greater consequence to 
women than the equivalent interests are to men, since men have 
other interests in life as well. 

If therefore the lady petitioners had chosen to urge their claims 
simply as women, and not as English women, they would, on 
the theory of class representation, have been able to take up 
very strong ground. But, apart from all consideration of the 
abstract truth of this theory, it seems to us that they- have done 
well to leave it aside. For it is, as we have indicated, diametri- 
cally opposed to the English political system, and indeed more 
fundamentally so than personal representation. For if the 
English system refuses to recognise the mere individual as a 
political unit, and if it insists that he must have palpable evidence 
that he requires protection for something more precious (we 
presume) than life or honour, before it admits him to any share 
in protecting himself; still more does it refuse to protect interests 
which do not belong to any one in particular, but which are 
diffused over vast numbers of men, grouped together under the 
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merely ideal definition of a class. Property represented by an 
individual is the true political unit among us; and in this we 
recognise the influence of those medieval habits of thought, 
which, putting forward living persons as the representatives of 
rights supposed to be inherent in particular functions or parti- 
cular localities, was itself practically an advance on those Oriental 
ideas of caste which survive in the privileges of class, sex, or 
colour. This mode of thought was due partly, no doubt, to the 
influence of the Church, which gave and still gives examples of 
it in the “incumbent” and “ parson” or “ persona,” who derives 
his rights neither from privilege of birth nor even from his func- 
tions as priest, but from the induction into the enjoyment of 
certain property for his life, of which he has the management ; 
and of which he becomes, so to speak, the bodily expression, the 
“persona,” responsible for the due payment of all charges. It 
was diffused and perpetuated by the arrangements made under 
the feudal system for the protection of property in times of war 
and against all illegal violence ; and it seems to have been held, 
that as only those possessing property could be obliged to furnish 
a contingent share towards the expenses of government, they 
alone had any direct iuterest to’ protect against the central 
authority, which, in so far as it preserved peace and order in 
lawless times, must have stood in the position of gratuitous 
benefactor towards the unpropertied portion of the people. 
However this may be, there can be no doubt that the principle 
underlying our English system of government, is that men are 
endowed with the privilege of voting in the election of members 
of the Legislature, in order to enable them to protect their pro- 
perty against undue taxation, or other legislative enactments 
that might injuriously affect it. So deeply is this idea rooted in 
the English mind, that long after the separation of the American 
colonies we find American politicians arguing against conferring 
votes on negro slaves, upon the express ground that slaves, not 
being able to hold property, do not require political representa- 
tion; and for authority for this point of view we find them 
referring to the acknowledged principles of the British system of 
law, which, it is well known, is considered as the foundation of 
the institutions of the United States, wherever not abrogated by 
the American Constitution, or by special legislation. 

Lord Somers, in 1703, speaking in the name of the House of 
Lords, lays it down that “'The Lords . . . conceive that giving a 
vote for a representative in Parliament is the essential privilege 
whereby every Englishman preserves his property ; and that what- 
soever deprives him of such vote, deprives him of his birthright.” 
The line of thought, or train of reasoning, plainly to be traced 
here, is certainly very favourable to the claim of the ladies, 
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The “birthright” of an Englishman is defined by this high 
authority as the privilege of preserving his property. He is re- 
fused any birthright inherent in himself, but it is laid down that 
by the possession of property he comes into possession of a 
privilege attached to property; a privilege which isa “birth- 
right” apparently, because it is “ essential” to the system of law 
under which he is born. It is observable that this way of con- 
sidering a birthright as not of natural but of legal origin, is in 
conformity with modern habits of thought in regard to civilized 
men, the natives of civilized societies ; but exactly in proportion 
as it is opposed to any @ priori theories of the rights of man, 
it is also opposed to any attempt to give or withhold privileges 
for merely natural reasons, such as difference of sex. It is hard 
to see how, if the law of England endowsa woman with property, 
it can, consistently with this legal dictum, deprive her of the 
“essential privilege” (which, as we understand Lord Somers, 
must be her “ birthright” if she is born in England) whereby her 
property is to be preserved. Undoubtedly, Parliament may 
make special enactments excepting particular classes of English 
subjects from the rights they would otherwise enjoy in common. 
with the rest of the community ; and from this point of view 
the adoption of the word “male” in every Act of Parliament 
which confers the suffrage, must be looked upon as the adoption 
of an exceptional form, used (as Lord Somers would seem to 
say) to “deprive” Englishwomen of property of their “ birth- 
right.” Now, it is assuredly in harmony with all our institu- 
tions that any class of persons, labouring under an exceptional 
disability as a consequence of special legislation, should petition 
Parliament for its removal, and should appeal against it to the 
= principles of the Constitution ; while the burden of ad- 

ucing sufficient reasons for such an exceptional disability must, 
in justice, lie with its supporters. 

In pointing out the quite peculiar position occupied by female 
possessors of property, the lady petitioners have undeniably 
touched upon a weak point in our present political system, a 
kind of gap, where in political life there exists no equivalent for. 
what we have in social and civil life. It is an “anomaly,” as 
they assert. For who else among us, entitled by law to hold 
property to a certain amount, is nevertheless deprived of the 
vote which the British Constitution looks upon as the safeguard 
of property? The answer will be—Minors, idiots, lunatics, and 
criminals. These, and these only, are classed politically along 
with women. But noue of these are so classed in anything 
but in politics. In no other respect can their standing among 
us be compared with that of women. We do not mean to com- 
pliment the ladies by asserting that they may not be as weak, 
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as foolish, as mad, or as wicked as any of all these classes of the 
community ; but we might be as enthusiastic a woman-hater as 
ever wrote in the Saturday Review, and still a moment’s re- 
flection on the legal position of these:classes would show that it 
has nothing in common with that of women administering their 
own property. _ However incapable these latter may be, our 
institutions do actually permit them to administer their property 
for themselves. Women do actually undertake the responsibility 
and enjoy the privileges of property, excepting only the privilege 
of voting. They are liable for debts; they can enter into con- 
tracts; they can alienate or they can purchase at their own free 
will and pleasure ; they can devise by will or gift; they can sue 
or be sued in courts of law in vindication of their rights or 
in punishment of their shortcomings; they can release others 
from legal obligations towards themselves, and they can incur 
legal obligations towards others in regard of the property they 
hold. But minors, idiots, lunatics, and criminals can do ‘none of 
all these things. They merely hold the right to the possession 
of property at some future time when they shall have become 
different from what they now are, along with the right to transfer 

‘it to their heirs. Upon them the Jaw bestows no power of deal- 
ing with their possessions as seems good to themselves ; no power 
of vindicating their own doings before a legal tribunal ; no power 
of prosecuting those who attack their pecuniary interests ; no 
~~. in short, of “preserving their property” before the civil 

Ww. 

Nor is this all. The legal powers of women in regard to pro- 
perty‘are no dead letter. These powers are not an obsolete right 
known only to antiquarians, hidden away among the curiosities 
of the Constitution, exercising no influence upon the world around 
us; a mere chance survivor of effete customs, an anachronism in 
the society in which we live. So far from it, the exercise of these 
powers is an established part of our social system, and every day 
becoming a more prominent part. It awakens no surprise by its 
novelty ; it shocks the prejudices of no one among us; on the 
contrary, he who should propose to deprive maiden ladies of their 

‘little independence, and put it into the hands of their nephews, 
or who should recommend a law to place all widows’ property 
under the control of their deceased hushand’s brother, would be 
universally looked upon as un-English, and as either a fanatical 
admirer of exploded absurdities, or a would-be introducer of 
Oriental ideas. Not only therefore do our laws permit women 

to exercise all the rights of property, but it is customary with us 
for women to do so, and public opinion regards their doing so as 

usual and proper. Nor is it any novelty among us. Although 
we know that in the more disturbed and lawless periods of our 
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history it was necessary to make haste and marry rich unmarried 
girls and widows (unless they were willing to retire into con- 
vents), in order to secure protection for their riches, still we can- 
not point to any precise date when this state of things came to 
an end, and when advancing eivilization and general respect for 
law relieved rich women from the fear of outrage, and made it 
possible for them to dispense with a male protector. It is very 
possible that the dispersion of the monastic houses may have 
hastened this stage in the emancipation of women; it is still 
more probable that the rise of the middle classes had much to 
do with it ; but from whatever cause it originated, it has long 
been an established thing with us that no woman is obliged to 
hand over her property to any one unless she so pleases, and that 
if she does not so please, law and custom allow her the fullest 
liberty, and an absolute equality of right with men, excepting 
only in the single instance of political right. 

Whence, then, comes this exception ? Why, when they possess 
the necessary property, are women, alone among citizens of full 
age and sane mind, unconvicted of crime, disabled by a merely 
personal circumstance (that of sex) from exercising a right 
attached by our institutions to property and not to persons? 
What is the historical origin of this anomaly? For an histori- 
cal origin there must be, and it appears to us shortsighted to 
attribute it to any of those general theories about the natural 
functions of women which it might be necessary to have recourse 
to in explaining a similar anomaly in a system based on univer- 
sal suffrage. The explanation must, we think, be sought in our 
own history, and is not far toseek. It is probably the very fact 
to which we have referred, that, during the earlier period of our 
constitutional history, society was in so unsettled a state that 
women could not practically administer their own property, 
which led to women’s not being included among the voters in 
the elections of members of Parliament. While women did not 
actually fulfil the other functions of owners of property, the 
political functions were naturally not attributed to them. Even 
though it might be by no fault of their own that women could 
not govern their own property in those times, still it was not 
likely that they should be admitted to a share in the political 
government of property which was not actually under their 
management. The Constitution was perfectly consistent in per- 
mitting the feminine nominal owners of the property to derive 
as much benefit from their civil ownership as they could manage 
to do, while it ignored all personal claims on their part to politi- 
cal influence derived from property which they were not (from 
whatever causes) practically competent to administer. Many 
centuries elapsed after our electoral system had been brought 
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into tolerably regular operation, before the progress of law and 
order enabled women, as a matter of course, to exercise openly 
the civil rights which the law attaches to property. It is in the 
natural course of things that now, after one or two centuries of 
the practical enjoyment of their civil rights, intelligent women 
begin to ask why the political rights should not accompany 
them. 

To this question, there can, we apprehend, be but one answer 
in the negative, at all consistent with the general principles of 
English law and institutions. It may be said that society is still 
in too uncivilized a condition to be able to protect women in the 
enjoyment of their political rights ; for that it is still beyond the 
power of the Government to prevent them from being molested 
by riotous proceedings at polling-booths, or coerced by undue in- 
terference on the part of their male relations. It is evident that, 
even if this statement had a broader foundation in fact than we 
believe it has, this foundation would be diminished by the natural 
progress of every year that passes over our heads. But it can 
scarcely be seriously maintained that the central authority which 
can preserve Hyde Park, against the whole working population 
of London, for the recreation and’ health of ladies and children 
of the upper classes, is incompetent to preserve order in and 
around polling-booths on the exceptional occasion of an election. 
And if neither the troops, nor the police, nor any number of 
special constables could prevent women from being subjected to 
insult on these occasions, it would still be perfectly easy to afford 
to them the same immunities as are already accorded to non- 
resident members of the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
and to permit ladies also to record their votes by means of voting 
papers. 

The notion that the possession of a vote would expose women 
to improper coercion on the part of their male relations, will 
still less bear examination than the theory that our Government 
is not strong enough to protect any class of its subjects in the 
exercise of whatever rights it may see fit to accord them. The 
strength of the motives that would be likely to induce men to 
interfere with their female relatives in the disposal of their pro- 
perty, isincalculably greater than the strength of the motives 
that, even in times of political excitement, would urge men to 
try to overawe women in the exercise of the suffrage. The law 
has for centuries ruled that women possess sufficient strength of 
mind to protect their own pecuniary interests; and it has left 
them to seek the same redress as men, if they find themselves 
subjected to force or improper influence in doing so. The will 
of an elderly lady is not cancelled because of the possible influ- 
ence her son may have used to induce her to make it in his 
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favour, any more than the will of an old gentleman is set aside 
on account of the possible interference of his daughter. The 
law very properly refuses to consider whether men are likely to 
domineer over women, or whether women are likely to cajole 
men, and in either case it requires ample proof before proceeding 
to act on particular instances of either disposition. The law, 
which has, most properly, left women to fight their own battle 
(and the battle of their heirs) against private greed, cannot be 
required in these days to provide exceptional protection for them 
against the comparatively mild force of political enthusiasm. 
No candidate for parliamentary honours ever more ardently 
desired them, than a spendthrift nephew desires that his rich 
aunt would leave her comfortable fortune to him, rather than to 
her favourite minister; nevertheless we none of us dream of 
depriving the poor lady of all control over her property, in order 
to protect her against the unprincipled importunities either of 
the minister or of the nephew. Yet how great is the prize that 
either of these may hope from the weakness of only one woman, 
compared to the triumph of the parliamentary candidate, even 
if every qualified woman in his constituency could be persuaded 
or compelled to vote for him! To say that such danger of un- 
due coercion as women might be exposed to by the possession of 
a vote, however small, is wanton, inasmuch as women seldom 
care for politics, is to overlook the drift of the constitutional 
claim made by the petitioners, and which it has been the pur- 
pose of this paper to follow out. The English representative 
system, such as it is, good or bad, represents not persons but pro- 
perty. By holding property women take on the rights and 
duties of property. If they are not interested in politics their 
property is. Poor-laws and game-laws, corn-laws and malt-tax, 
cattle-plague-compensation bills, the manning of the navy, and 
the conversion of Enfield rifles into breech-loaders—all these 
things will make the property held by English women more or 
less valuable to the country at large of this and the succeeding 
generations. It is on the supposition that property requires re- 
presentation that a property-qualification is fixed by the law. 
It is not the mere personal interests of the rich man that a pro- 
perty franchise is supposed to protect ; were it so, the injustice of 
giving the franchise to the rich man only would have been too 
grossly palpable to have endured so long, or to be capable of as 
good a detence as the English Constitution ; for the rich man’s 
person is no dearer to himself or to the nation than the poor 
man’s. Nor is it granted to him because he is supposed to be, 
by some mysterious dispensation of providence, endowed by the 
possession of a 10/. house with a special capacity to understand 
and care for the personal happiness of himself or others. The 
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law acts upon the supposition that he whois in actual possession 
of property will be keener and more efficient to protect it than 
any other person. The abhorrence of our ancestors for allowing 
land to fall into main-morte proceeded in part from this mode of 
thought ; a habit of considering it as at once the general interest 
that land should be efficiently managed and protected, and as 
the most effectual way of providing for its being so, to place it 
under the guardianship of an individual personally interested in 
it. It is to us almost indubitable, that the same legislators who 
enacted the statute of mortmain would, if as much English 
property had been in the hands of women as at the present day, 
either have deprived them of the right of holding property at 
all, or else have invested them with the power of protecting it in 
Parliament, rather than have permitted it to remain unrepre- 
sented as it now is. 

The next question that will probably be asked by such of our 
readers as have accompanied us thus far in the consideration of 
the peculiar line of argument of the Ladies’ Petition, is—Sup- 
posing this petition to be granted, and that Parliament were to 
extend the suffrage to duly qualified women, what good would it 
do to them or to the country in gerieral ? And, on the other hand, 
what harm might be expected to arise from it? And, looking at 
the matter from the point of view in which it is placed by the 
petition, these two questions are perfectly reasonable; it is 
indeed in our eyes one of the merits of this point of view that 
it brings us so directly and so logically to the consideration of 
these really practical questions, and enables us to leave aside all 
those considerations either of abstract right or of accidental 
custom and sense of fitness, the discussion of which is certain to 
be as difficult as itis usually indecisive. For if we acknowledge 
with the petitioners, that the exclusion of women from the right 
to vote in the election of members of Parliament is an anomaly, 
the question of right may be granted, but the question of ex- 
pediency is not. We may acknowledge that their exclusion is 
exceptional, the result. of exceptional legislation, producing an 
invidions distinction under which they alone labour ; and yet we 
may think it desirable to impose such a distinction, and to 
establish such an exception. But then we must be prepared 
with reasons for doing so. What this petition appears to us to 
have pointed out is, that no one who accepts the principles upon 
which the British Constitution and English society are established, 
can consider the exclusion of women from political privileges as 
@ matter of course. On the contrary, he must look upon it as 
the result of anomalous legislation, requiring to be justified 
either by its urgent necessity or by its evident advantages. 
Unfortunately for anything like clearness of thought, it is 
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very seldom that we find people willing to look at the subject in 
so simple and practical a manner ; too often, on the contrary, the 
very persons who would most object to importing theories of the. 
abstract rights of man, into a discussion on the franchise, will go 
off into vague generalities on the nature of women, and fancy 
that some such universal axioms can be somehow applicable to 
the legal position of particular classes of Englishwomen in the 
nineteenth century. Now we are far from denying that general 
principles must underlie not only all theory, but also all practice. 
We readily admit that most people do in reality either accept or 
reject the abstract theory of the natural equality of all men, 
just as they do in reality talk either poetry or prose; and so, in 
like manner, most people have their own theory as to the special 
aptitudes of women. But the theory that “all women are des- 
tined for family life” is about as applicable to any practical set- 
tlement of the franchise in this country, as the somewhat equiva- 
lent one that “all men are born free and equal.” We may 
assent to either assertion, or we may dissent from it, without 
being one whit further advanced in the question under discussion ; 
for in fact they have nothing whatever to do with it, unless we 
propose to pull down the whole fabric of English law and society 
altogether, and build it up anew from its foundations. Whether 
or not all women are destined for famiiy life, all Englishwomen 
do not live it ; whether or not women are fitted by nature to be 
anything else than wives and mothers, many Englishwomen are 
something else ; whether law ought or ought not to recognise 
women as anything else, the law of England does so recognise 
them. Marriage may or may not be the only good, the only 
ideal existence for all women, but the law of England has long 
ago refused to drive women into marriage, as sheep are driven 
into a fold, by shutting every gate against them but the one 
they are intended to go through. Even if all unmarried women 
ought to be looked upon as stray sheep, still, as we have already 
seen, both law and custom in this country have bestowed upon 
them abundance of rights and privileges ; and the assertion that 
such people have no right even to exist, is out of place in answer 
to the question, whether the rights they already possess do not 
naturally imply one right more ? 

It seems to us, therefore, that no abstract ideas of woman’s 
mission can reasonably be brought forward as proof of an urgent 
necessity for the exclusion of women from the franchise under 
our existing system ; and that if the question is asked—W hat 
good would be gained by their admission? the answer is very 
plain— Whatever good is to be gained by the British Constitution. 
If that be a good, it is evident that the carrying it out must be 
good. The perpetuation of an omission which originated in cir- 
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cumstances that have long since passed away, must do as much 
harm to those who are omitted as would have been done to their 
countrymen if the British Constitution had not existed. If it be 
an advantage to be able to protect one’s property by the power 
of voting for members of Parliament, the possession of this ad- 
vantage must be a good for all those who live and own property 
under Parliamentary Government. The good that would be 
done to women themselves is, in fact, not open to dispute, unless 
we dispute the advantage of Parliamentary Government and 
representation of property; and in that case we must dispute the 
advantage of the English system of government altogether. 

If, continuing to confine ourselves to a strictly constitutional 
point of view, we ask what would be the advantage to the 
country in general of the political representation of female 
holders of property, on the same conditions as men, we think, as 
we have already indicated, that the reply is equally clear. If 
the representation in Parliament of those who are interested in 
property is a national good, tending to the preservation and 
fostering of all property interests, to the increase of our national 
wealth, and to the handing down to our descendants of the 
national property under favourable conditions, then the disfran- 
chisement of any class of holders of property must be an evil 
proportioned to their numbers, and their enfranchisement an 
advantage in the same proportion. Whatever may be the causes, 
there can be no doubt that the class of independent women is a 
continually increasing one in this country, and their admission to 
the franchise is therefore continually becoming, by the natural 
course of events, a question of greater practical importance. 

Turning now to the question, what harm could be done by 
their admission? we are embarrassed by the difficulty of 
finding any answer whatever, unless we go out of the bounds 
we have prescribed to ourselves, and get beyond the limits of the 
constitutional point of view. Revolutionary violence is out of 
the question from them, and their numbers are not such as to 
give rise to any of the apprehensions of a disturbance of the 
balance of power which have been excited in some minds by 
the claims of the working classes. There would probably be 
found some duly qualified female voters in every rank of society, 
and among them some members of almost every religious system 
or political party, so that the existing interests of no single 
class or party or religious body could have anything to fear from 
them. It seems difficult to imagine a case where the principles 
of the Constitution could be applied with more absolute freedom 
from the slightest shadow of danger. 

Can it be said that, although there would be no danger to the 
State, nor to any body within the State, yet that private interests 
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might suffer? We confess we do not see how this is to be main- 
tained. If we consider the private interests of men, they cannot 
be concerned in the political action of independent women. 
Their political interests may be; but we have just seen that for 
these there is no danger. If it be urged that the power of 
voting may make women more independent than it is thought 
they ought to be, it appears to us, once again, that English law 
has already decided that women may be independent, and that a 
woman who is absolute mistress of her own life, person, and 
property, will not be rendered more independent of men by the 
power of giving an occasional vote for a member of Parliament. 
There are some who think that by giving to any women what- 
ever the power politically to protect their own interests, we 
should diminish that generous, disinterested, and romantic 
character which is so charming in women, and which indeed we 
all like to see in others, and most of us even to encourage in 
ourselves, so long as it does not expose us too defenceless to the 
selfishness of the selfish. Yet the remarks we have already made 
on the legal ability of women to defend their own pecuniary 
interests will apply even more appositely here. For if the sole 
responsibility of all their own private pecuniary affairs does not 
unsex spinsters and widows, and make them coarse, worldly, 
avaricious, grasping, and selfish, the addition of a vote, giving 
them a very slight direct influence on public affairs, is not likely 
to have so extraordinary an effect upon the most gentle and 
amiable half of mankind ; on the contrary, as we find that the 
names of ladies abound on all charitable and philanthropic sub- 
scription lists, showing how kindly and generous a use they are 
disposed to make of their property, so we might reasonably 
expect that such little direct influence on politics as the posses- 
sion of a vote would give to women, would probably be chiefly 
used in the direction of what we may call philanthropic legis- 
lation; in any case, politics in themselves certainly afford 
more scope for exalted and generous feeling than private business 
affairs. Ladies accustomed to the government of households 
and the management of their families, will scarcely find political 
affairs petty, or calculated to exercise a narrowing influence on 
their sympathies. Whether we consider that women ought to 
be especially devoted to what is beautiful or to what is good, 
there is much work in the interests of either to be done in 
politics ; and if the ladies were only to take schools, workhouses, 
public buildings, parks, gardens, and picture galleries under their 
special protection, and try to send to Parliament a few members 
who would work efficiently at such subjects, the rest of the com- 
munity would have cause to be glad of their help, without their 
being themselves in the smallest degree vulgarized by such a task. 
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But, in fact, as we have already pointed out, it is too late to be 
afraid of letting Englishwomen share in the life of Englishmen. 
We cannot shut up our women in harems, and devote them to 
the cultivation of their beauty and of their children. We have 
most of us long ago acknowledged that a perfect woman is 


“Not too bright and good 
For human nature’s daily food.” 


The fear that a womanly nature could be corrupted or hardened 
by politics, would strike at the root of our Western and Chris- 
tian civilization, which owes much of its progress to having de- 
volved upon women a share of the common-place practical cares 
and duties which go to make up the sum of ordinary human 
life, whether domestic or political. The ingenuity, the love of 
luxury, the taste, and the housewifely instincts of women, have 
contributed much to the comforts of modern civilization ; a more 
rapid and efficient adaptation of these same comforts to prisons, 
schools, barracks, and workhouses, would be a useful and probabie 
result of the extension of women’s energies to political life. It 
is, indeed, remarkable how large a part of the subjects which 
occupy most attention in modern, politics are of this quasi- 
domestic character; and how growing a tendency there is for 
them to become ever moreso. The homes of the working-classes, 
education, factory acts (regulating the labour of women and 
children), sanitary laws, water supplies, drainage (all municipal 
legislation in fact), the whole administration of the poor-laws, 
with its various subdivisions—care of the pauper sick, pauper 
schools, &c.,—all these are subjects which already, by common 
consent, are included in the peculiarly feminine province of home 
and charity. If the possession of a vote should induce more 
women to extend their interest to the comfort and happiness of 
other homes besides their own, it will certainly not have exercised 
a deteriorating influence on their character. 
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ArT. IV.—WINCKELMANN. 


The History of Ancient Art among the Greeks. By JOHN 
WINCKELMANN. Translated. from the German by G. H. 
Lop@e. 8vo. London: 1850. 


Biographische Aufsétze. Von Otro JAHN. Leipzig, 1866. 


OETHE'’S fragments of art criticism contain a few pages of 
strange pregnancy on the character of Winckelmann. He 
speaks of the teacher who had made his career possible, but 
whom he had never seen, as of an abstract type of culture, con- 
summate, tranquil, withdrawn already into the region of ideals, 
yet retaining colour from the incidents of a passionate intellec- 
tual life. He classes him with certain works of art possessing an 
inexhaustible gift of suggestion, to which criticism may return 
again and again with undiminished freshness. Hegel, in his 
Lectures on the Philosophy of Art, estimating the work of his 
predecessors, has also passed a remarkable judgment on Winckel- 
mann’s writings. “ Winckelmann by contemplation of the ideal 
works of the ancients received a sort of inspiration through which 
he opened a new sense for the study of art. Heis to be regarded 
as one of those who in the sphere of art have known how to 
initiate a new organ for the human spirit.” That it has given a 
new sense, that it has laid open a new organ, is the highest that 
can be said of any critical effort. It is interesting then to ask 
what kind of man it was who thus laid open a new organ? 
Under what conditions was that effected ? 

Johann Joachim Winckelmann was born at Stendal, in Bran- 
denburg, in 1717. The child of a poor tradesman, he enacted 
in early youth an obscure struggle, the memory of which 
ever remained in him as a fitful cause of dejection. In 1763, in 
the full emancipation of his spirit, looking over the beautiful 
Roman prospect, he writes, “One gets spoiled here; but God 
owed me this; in my youth I suffered too much.” Destined to 
assert and interpret the charm of the Hellenic spirit, he served 
first a painful apprenticeship in the tarnished intellectual world 
of Germany in the earlier half of the eighteenth century. Pass- 
ing out of that into the happy light of the antique he had a sense 
of exhilaration almost physical. We find him as a child in the 
dusky precincts of a German school hungrily feeding on a few 
colourless books. The rector of this school grows blind; 
Winckelmann becomes his famulus. The old man would have 
had him study theology. Winckelmann, free of the rector’s 
library, chooses rather to become familiar with the Greek classics. 
Herodotus and Homer win, with their “vowelled” Greek, his 
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warmest cult. Whole nights of fever are devoted to them ; dis- 
turbing dreams of an Odyssey of his own come to him. “II se 
sentit attiré vers le Midi, avec ardeur,” De Stiel says of him ; 
“on retrouve encore souvent dans les imaginations Allemandes 
quelques traces de cet amour du soleil, de cette fatigue du Nord, 
qui entraina les peuples septentrionaux dans les contrées meri- 
dionales. Un beau ciel fait naitre des sentiments semblables & 
l'amour de la patrie.” 

To most of us, after all our steps towards it, the antique world, 
in spite of its intense outlines, its perfect self-expression, still 
remains faint and remote. To him, closely limited except on the 
side of the ideal, building for his dark poverty a house not made 
with hands, it early came to seem more real than the present. 
In the fantastic plans of travel continually passing through his 
mind, to Egypt, for instance, and France, there seems always to 
be rather a wistful sense of something lost to be regained, than 
the desire of discovering anything new. Goethe bas told us how 
in his eagerness to handle the antique he was interested in the in- 
significant vestiges of it which the neighbourhood of Strasburg 
contained. So we hear of Winckelmann’s boyish antiquarian wan- 
derings among the ugly Brandenburg sandhills. Such a con- 
formity between himself and Winckelmann Goethe would have 
gladly noted. 

At twenty-one he enters the University of Halle, to study 
theology, as his friends desire ; instead he becomes the enthusiastic 
translator of Herodotus. The condition of Greek ljearning in 
German schools and universities had fallen, and Halle had 
no professors who could satisfy his sharp intellectual craving. 
Of his professional education he always speaks with scorn, 
claiming to have been his own teacher from first to last. His 
appointed teachers did not perceive that a new source of culture 
was within their hands. “ Homo vagus et inconstans,” one of 
them pedantically reports of the future pilgrim to Rome, unaware 
on which side his irony was whetted. When professional educa- 
tion confers nothing but irritation on a Schiller no one ought to 
be surprised, for Schiller and such as he are primarily spirityal 
adventurers But that Winckelmann, the votary of the gravest of 
intellectual traditions, should get nothing but an attempt at sup- 
pression from the professional guardians of learning, is what may 
well surprise us. 

In 1748 he became conrector of a school at Seehausen. This 
was the most ennuyant period of his life. Notwithstanding a 
success in dealing with children, which seems to testify to some- 
thing simple and primeval in his nature, he found the work of 
teaching very depressing. Engaged in this work, he writes that 
he still has within a longing desire to attain to the knowledge of 
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beauty ; “sehnlich wiinschte zur Kenntniss des Schénen zu 
gelangen.” He had to shorten his nights, sleeping only four 
hours, to gain time for reading. On Sundays, too, there were the 
rector’s sermons, during which, however, he could read Homer. 
Here Winckelmann made a step forward in culture. He multi- 
plied his intellectual force by detaching from it all flaccid interests. 
He renounced mathematics and law, in which his reading had 
been considerable, all but the literature of the arts. Nothing 
was to enter into his life unpenetrated by its central enthusiasm. 
At this time he undergoes the charm of Voltaire. Voltaire 
belongs to that flimsier, more artificial classical tradition which 
Winckelmann was one day to supplant by the clear ring, the 
eternal outline of the genuine antique. But it proves the autho- 
rity of such a gift as Voltaire’s, that it allures and wins even 
those born to supplant it. Voltaire’s impression on Winckelmann 
was never effaced ; and it gave him a consideration for French 
literature which contrasts with his contempt for the literary pro- 
ducts of Germany. German literature transformed, siderealized, 
as we see it in Goethe, reckons Winckelmann among its initiators. 
But Germany at that time presented nothing in which he could 
have anticipated Iphigénie and the formation of an effective 
classical tradition in German literature. 

Under this purely literary influence Winckelmann protests 
against Christian Wolff and the philosophers. Goethe in speak- 
ing of this protest alludes to his own obligations to Emmanuel 
Kant. Kant’s influence over the culture of Goethe, which he 
tells us could not have been resisted by him without loss, consisted 
in a severe limitation to the concrete. But he adds that in born 
antiquarians like Winckelmann, constant handling of the antique 
with its eternal outline maintains that limitation as effectually 
as a critical philosophy. Plato, however, saved so often for his 
redeeming literary manner, is excepted from Winckelmann’s 
proscription of the philosophers. The modern most often meets 
Plato on that side which seems to pass beyond Plato into a world 
no longer pagan, based on the conception of a spiritual life. 
But the element of affinity which he presents to Winckelmann 
is that which is wholly Greek and alien from the Christian 
world, represented by that group of brilliant youths in the Lysis, 
still uninfected by any spiritual sickness, finding the end of all 
endeavour in the aspects of the human form, the continual stir 
and motion of a comely human life. 

This new-found interest in Plato’s writings could not fail to 
increase his desire to visit the countries of the classical tradition. 
“It is my misfortune,” he writes, “that I was not born to great 
place, wherein I might have had cultivation and the opportunity 
of following my instinct and forming myself.” Probably the 
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purpose of visiting Rome was already formed, and he silently 
preparing for it. Graf Biinau, the author of an_ historical work 
then of note, had collected at Nothenitz, near Dresden, a valu- 
able library, now part of the library of Dresden. In 1784 
Winckelmann wrote to Biinau in halting French. “He is em- 
boldened,” he says, “ by Biinau’s indulgence for needy men of 
letters.” He desires only to devote himself to study, having never 
allowed himself to be dazzled by favourable prospects in the 
church. He hints at his doubtful position “in a metaphysical 
age, when humane literature is trampled under foot. At present,” 
he goes on, “little value is set on Greek literature, to which I 
have devoted myself so far as I could penetrate when good books 
are so scarce and expensive.” Finally he desires a place in some 
corner of Biinau’s library. “ Perhaps at some future time I shall 
become more useful to the public if, drawn from obscurity in 
whatever way, I can find means to maintain myself in the capital.” 
Soon after we find Winckelmann in the library at Nothenitz. 
Thence he made many visits to the collection of antiques at 
Dresden. He became acquainted with many artists, above all 
with Oeser, Goethe’s future friend and master, who, uniting a 
high culture with a practical command of art, was fitted to 
minister to Winckelmann’s culture. And now there opened for 
him anew way of communion with the Greek life. Hitherto 
he had handled the words only of Greek poetry, stirred indeed 
and roused by them, yet divining beyond the words an unex- 
pressed pulsation of sensuous life. Suddenly he is in contact 
with that life still fervent in the relics of plastic art. Filled as 
our culture is with the classical spirit, we can hardly imagine 
how deeply the human mind was moved when at the Renaissance, 
in the midst of a frozen world, the buried fire of ancient art 
rose up from under the soil. Winckelmann here reproduces fot 
us the earlier Renaissance sentiment. On a sudden the imagina 
tion feels itself free. How facile and direct, it seems to say, is 
this life of the senses and the understanding when once we ap- 
prehend it! That is the more liberal life we have been seeking 
so long, so near to us all the while. How mistaken and round- 
about have been our efforts to reach it by mystic passion and re- 
ligious reverie ; how they have deflowered the flesh ; how little 
they have emancipated us! Hermione melts from her stony pos- 
ture, and the lost proportions of life right themselves. There, is 
an instance of Winckelmanu’s tendency to escape from abstract 
theory to intuition, to the exercise of sight and touch. Lessing 
in the Laocoon, has finely theorized on the relation of poetry to 
plastic art ; and Hegel can give us theoretical reasons why not 
poetry but sculpture should be the most sincere and exact ex- 
pression of the Greek ideal. By a happy, unperplexed dexterity, 
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Winckelman solves the question in the concrete. It is what 
Goethe calls his Gewahrwerden der Griechischen Kunst, his find- 
ing of Greek art. 

Through the tumultuous richness of Goethe’s culture, the in- 
fluence of Winckelmann is always discernible as the strong, re- 
gulative under-current of a clear antique motive. “ One learns 
nothing from him,” he says to Eckermann, “but one becomes 
something.” If we ask what the secret of this influence was, 
Goethe himself will tell us: elasticity, wholeness, intellectual in- 
tegrity. And yet these expressions, because they fit Goethe, 
with his universal culture, so well, seem hardly to describe the 
narrow, exclusive interest of Winckelmann. Doubtless Winckel- 
mann’s perfection is a narrow perfection ; his feverish nursing of 
the one motive of his life is a contrast to Goethe’s various energy. 
But what affected Goethe, what instructed him and ministered 
to his culture, was the integrity, the truth to its type of the given 
force. The development of this force was the single interest of 
Winckelmann, unembarrassed by anything else in him. Other 
interests, religious, moral, political, those slighter talents and 
motives not supreme, which in most men are the waste part of 
nature, and drain away their vitality, he plucked out and cast 
from him. The protracted longing of his youth is not a vague 
romantic longing ; he knows what he longs for, what he wills. 
Within its severe limits his enthusiasm burns like lava. “ You 
know,” says Lavater, speaking of Winckelmann’s physiognomy, 
“that I consider ardour and indifference by no means incom- 
patible in the same character. If ever there was a striking in- 
stance of that union, itis in the countenance before us.” “A 
lowly childhood,” says Goethe, “ insufficient instruction in youth, 
broken, distracted studies in early manhood ; the burden of school- 
keeping! He was thirty years old before he enjoyed a single 
favour of fortune ; but as soon as he had attained to an adequate 
condition of freedom, he appears before us consummate and 
entire, complete in the ancient sense.” 

But his hair is turning grey, and the south is not reached yet. 
The Saxon court had become Catholic. The way to favour at 
Dresden was through Romish ecclesiastics. Probably the thought 
of a profession of the Catholic religion was not new to Winckel- 
mann. Once he had thought of begging his way to Rome, from 
cloister to cloister, under the pretence of a disposition to change 
his faith. In 1751 the papal nuncius Archinto was one of the 
visitors at Nothenitz. He suggested Rome as a stage for Winckel- 
mann’s attainments, and held out the hope of a place in the 
papal library. Cardinal Passionei, charmed with Winckelmann’s 
beautiful Greek writing, was ready to play the part of Macenas, 
on condition of the necessary change being made. Winckel- 
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mann accepted the bribe and visited the nuncius at Dresden. 
Unguiet still at the word profession, not without a struggle, he 
joined the Romish Church, July 11th, 1754. 
Goethe boldly pleads that Winckelmann was a pagan, that the 
landmarks of Christendom meant nothing to him. It is clear 
that he intended to deceive no one by his disguise ; fears of the 
Inquisition are sometimes visible during his life in Rome; he 
entered Rome notoriously with the works of Voltaire in his pos- 
session ;—the thought of what Biinau might be thinking of him 
seems to have been his greatest difficulty. On the other hand, he Ay 
may have had a sense of something grand, primeval, pagan, in 
the Catholic religion. Casting the dust of Protestantism off his 
feet—Protestantism which at best had been one of the ennuis of 
his youth—he mightreflect that while Rome had reconciled itself to 
the Renaissance, the Protestant principle in art had cut off Germany 
from the supreme tradition of beauty. And yet to that trans- 
parent nature, with its simplicity as of the earlier world, the loss 
of absolute sincerity must have been a real loss. Goethe under- 
stands that Winckelmann had made this sacrifice. He speaks of 
the doubtful charm of renegadism as something like that which 
belongs to a divorced woman, or to “ Wildbret mit einer kleinen 
Andeutung von Fiiulniss.” Certainly at the bar of the highest 
criticism Winckelmann jis more than absolved. The insincerity of 
his religious profession was only one incident of a culture in which 
the moral instinct, like the religious or political, was lost in the 
artistic. But then the artistic interest was that by desperate 
faithfulness to which Winckelmann was saved from that mediocrity 
which, breaking through no bounds, moves ever in a bloodless 
routine, and misses its one chance in the life of the spirit and the 
intellect. There have been instances of culture developed by 
every high motive in turn, and yet intense at every point ; and 
the aim of our culture should be to attain not only as intense 
but as complete a life as possible. But often the higher life is 
only possible at all on condition of a selection of that in which 
one’s motive is native and strong ; and this selection involves the 
renunciation of a crown reserved for others. Which is better, to 
lay open a new sense, to initiate a new organ for the human spirit, 
or to cultivate many types of perfection up to a point which leaves 
us still beyond the range of their transforming power? Savonarola 
1s one type of success; Winckelmann is another. Criticism can 
reject neither, because each is true to itself. Winckelmann 
himself explains the motive of his life when he says, “ It will be 
my — reward if posterity acknowledges that I have written | 
worthily.” 
For a time he remained at Dresden. There his first book ap- . 
peared, illustrated by Oeser, “Thoughts on the imitation of Greek , 
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works of art in painting and sculpture.” Full of obscurities as it 
was, obscurities which baffled but did not offend Goethe when he 
first turned to art-criticism, its purpose was trenchant, an appeal 
from the artificial classicism of the day to the study of the antique. 
The book was well received, and a pension was supplied through 
the king’s confessor. In September 1755 he started for Rome, 
in the company of a young Jesuit. He was introduced to 
Raphael Mengs, a painter then of note, and found a home near 
him, in the artists’ quarter, in a place where he could “overlook 
far and wide the eternal city.” At first he was perplexed with 
the sense of being a stranger on what was to him native soil. 
“Unhappily,” he cries in French, often selected by him as the 
vehicle of strong feeling, “I am one of those whom the Greeks 
call dymabeic. I have come into the world and into Italy too 
late.” More than thirty years afterwards, Goethe also, after 
many aspirations and severe preparation of mind, visited Italy. 
In early manhood, just as he, too, was finding Greek art, the 
rumour of that high artist’s life of Winckelmann in Italy had 
strongly moved him. At Rome, spending a whole year drawing 
from the antique, in preparation for Iphigénie, he finds the 
stimulus of Winckelmann’s memory ever active. Winckelmann’s 
Roman life was simple, primeval, Greek. His delicate constitu- 
tion permitted him the use ouly of bread and wine. Condemned 
by many as a renegade, he had no desire for places of honour, 
but only to see his merits acknowledged and existence assured 
to him. He was simple, without being niggardly ; he desired to 
be neither poor nor rich. 

Winckelmann’s first years in Rome present all the elements of 
an intellectual situation of the highest interest. The beating of 
the intellect against its bars, the sombre aspects, the alien tradi- 
tions, the still barbarous literature of Germany, are far off ; before 
him are adequate conditions of culture, the sacred soil itself, the 
first tokens of the advent of the new German literature, with its 
broad horizons, its boundless intellectual promise. Dante, pass- 
ing from the darkness of the Inferno, is filied with a sharp 
and joyful sense of light which makes him deal with it in the 
opening of the Purgatorio in a wonderfully touching and pene- 
trative way. Hellenism, which is pre-eminently intellectual light 
—modern culture may have more colour, the medieval spirit 
greater heat and profundity, but Hellenism is pre-eminent for 
light—has always been most successfully handled by those who 
have crept into it out of an intellectual world in which the 
sombre elements predominate. So it had been in the ages of 
the Renaissance. This repression, removed at last, gave force 
and glow to Winckelmann’s native affinity to the Hellenic 
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spirit. “There had been known before him,” says De Stéel, 
“learned men, who might be consulted like books: but no one 
had, if I may say so, made himself a pagan for the purpose of 
penetrating antiquity.” On exécute mai ce qu’on n'a pas congu 
soi-méme ”*—words spoken on so high an oecasion are true in 
their measure of every genuine enthusiasm. Enthusiasm— 
That, in the broad Platonic sense of the Phedrus, was the secret 
of his divinatory power over the Hellenic world. This enthu- 
siasm, dependent as it is to a great degree on bodily tempera- 
ment, gathering into itself the stress of the nerves and the heat 
of the blood, has a power of reinforcing the purer motions of the 
intellect with an almost physical excitement. That his affinity 
with Hellenism was not merely intellectual, that the subtler 
threads of temperament were inwoven in it, is proved by his 
romantic, fervid friendships with young men. He has known, 
he says, many young men more beautiful than Guido’s arch- 
angel. These friendships, bringing him in contact with the 
pride of human form, and staining his thoughts with its bloom, 
perfected his reconciliation with the spirit of = Se sculpture. 
A letter on taste, addressed from Rome to a young nobleman, 
Friedrich von Berg, is the record of such a friendship. 


“T shall excuse my delay,” he begins, “in fulfilling my promise of an 
essay on the taste for beauty in works of art, in the words of Pindar. 
He says to Agesidamus, a youth of Locri, idég re xaddv, pq re Kexpapévor, 
whom he had kept waiting for an intended ode, that a debt paid with 
usury is the end of reproach. This may win your good-nature on 
behalf of my present essay, which has turned out far more detailed 
and circumstantial than I had at first intended. 

“Tt is from yourself that the subject is taken. Our intercourse has 
been short, too short both for you and me; but the first time I saw 
you the affinity of our spirits was revealed to me. Your culture 
proved that my hope was not groundless, and I found in a beautiful 
body a soul created for nobleness, gifted with the sense of beauty. My 
parting from you was, therefore, one of the most painful in my life; 
and that this feeling continues our common friend is witness, for your 
separation from me leaves me no hope of seeing you again. Let this 
essay be a memorial of our friendship, which, on my side, is free from 
every selfish motive, and ever remains subject and dedicate to your- 
self alone.” 


The following passage is characteristic :— 


“As it is confessedly the beauty of man which is to be conceived 
under our general idea, so I have noticed that those who are ob- 





* Words of Charlotte Corday. See Quinet: La Revolution. Livre 13°, 
chap. iv. 
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servant of beauty only in women, and are moved little or not atall by 
the beauty of men, seldom have an impartial, vital, inborn instinct for 
beauty in art. To such persons the beauty of Greek art will ever 
seem wanting, because its supreme beauty is rather male than female. 
But the beauty of art demands a higher sensibility than the beauty of 
nature, because the beauty of art, like tears shed at a play, gives no 
pain, is without life, and must be awakened and repaired by culture. 
Now, as the spirit of culture is much more ardent in youth than in 
manhood, the instinct of which I am speaking must be exercised and 
directed to what is beautiful before that age is reached at which one 
would be afraid to confess that one had no taste for it.” 


Certainly, of that beauty of living form which regulated 
Winckelmann’s friendships, it could not be said that it gave no 
pain. One notable friendship, the fortune of which we may 
trace through his letters, begins with an antique, chivalrous letter 
in French, and ends noisily in a burst of angry fire. Far from 
reaching the quietism, the bland indifference of art, such attach- 
ments are nevertheless more susceptible than any others of equal 
strength of a purely intellectual culture. Of passion, of physical 
stir, they contain just so much as stimulates the eye to the last 
lurking delicacies of colour and form. These friendships, often 
the caprices of a moment, make Winckelmann’s letters, with 
their troubled colouring, an instructive but bizarre addition to 
the history of Art—that shrine of grave and mellow light for 
the mute Olympian family. Excitement, intuition, inspiration, 
rather than the contemplative evolution of general principles, 
was the impression which Winckelmann’s literary life gave to 
those about him. The quick, susceptible enthusiast, betraying 
his temperament even in appearance, by the olive complexion, 
the deep-seated, piercing eyes, the rapid movements, appre- 
hended the subtlest principles of the Hellenic manner not 
through the understanding, but by instinct or touch. A German 
biographer of Winckelmann has compared him to Columbus. 
That is not the happiest of comparisons ; but it reminds one of 
a passage in which Edgar Quinet describes Columbus's famous 
voyage. His science was often at fault ; but he had a way of 
estimating at once the slightest indication of land in a floating 
weed or passing bird; he seemed actually to come nearer to 
nature than other men. And that world in which others had 
moved with so much embarrassment, seems to call out in 
Winckelmann new senses fitted to deal with it. He is en rap- 
port with it; it penetrates him, and becomes part of his tempera- 
ment. He remodels his writings with constant renewal of insight ; 
he catches the thread of a whole sequence of laws in some 
hollowing of the hand, or dividing of the hair; he seems ta 
realize that fancy of the reminiscence of a forgotten know- 
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ledge hidden for a time in the mind itself, as if the mind of one 
pirosopijcag wére pér’ Yowros, fallen into a new cycle, were begin- 
ning its intellectual culture over again, yet with a certain power 
of anticipating its results. So comes the truth of Goethe's judg- 
ment on his works ; they are ein Lebendiges fur die Lebendigen 
geschrieben, ein Leben selbst. 

In 1758, Cardinal Albani, who possessed in his Roman 
villa a precious collection of antiques, became Winckelmann’s 
patron. Pompeii had just opened its treasures; Winckelmann 
gathered its first fruits. But his plan of a visit to Greece re- 
mained unfulfilled. From his first arrival in Rome he had kept 
the History of Ancient Art ever in view. All his other 
writings were a preparation for it. It appeared, finally, in 1764 ; 
but even after its publication Winckelmann was still employed 
in perfecting it. It is since his time that many of the most sig- 
nificant examples of Greek art have been submitted to criticism. 
He had seen little or nothing of what we ascribe to the age of 
Phidias ; and his conception of Greek art tends, therefore, to - 
put the mere elegance of imperial society in place of the severe 
and chastened grace of the palestra. For the most part he had 
to penetrate to Greek art through copies, imitations and later 
Roman art itself ; and it is not surprising that this turbid medium 
has left in Winckelmann’s actual results much that a more pri- 
vileged criticism can correct. 

He had been twelve years in Rome. Admiring Germany had 
made many calls to him; at last, in 1768, he set out on a visit 
with the sculptor Cavaceppi. As he left Rome a strange inverted 
home sickness came upon him. He reached Vienna; there he 
was loaded with honours and presents; other cities were await- 
ing him. Goethe, then nineteen years old, studying art at 
Leipzig, was expecting his coming with that wistful eagerness 
which marked his youth, when the news of Winckelmann’s 
murder arrived. All that fatigue du Nord had revived with 
double force. He left Vienna, intending to hasten back to Rome. 
At Trieste a delay of a few days occurred. With characteristic 
openness Winckelmann had confided his plans to a fellow- 
traveller, a man named Arcangeli, and had shown him the gold 
medals which he had received at Vienna. Arcangeli’s avarice 
was roused. One morning he entered Winckelmann’s room 
under pretence of taking leave; Winckelimann was then writing 
“memoranda for the future editer of the History of Art,’ 
still seeking the perfection of his great work ; Arcangeli begged 
to see the medals once more. As Winckelmann stooped down 
to take them from the chest, a cord was thrown round his neck. 
Some time after a child, whose friendship Winckelmann had 
made to beguile the delay, knocked at the door, and receiving 
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no answer, gave an alarm. Winckelmann was found dangerously 
wounded, and died a few hours later, after receiving the sacra- 
ments of the Romish church. It seemed as if the gods, in 
reward for his devotion to them, had given him a death which, 
for its swiftness and its opportunity, he might well have desired. 
“ He has,” says Goethe, “the advantage of figuring in the me- 
mory of posterity as one eternally able and strong, forthe image 
in which one leaves the world is that in which one moves among 
the shadows.” Yet, perhaps, it is not fanciful to regret that that 
meeting with Goethe did not take place. Goethe, then in all 
the pregnancy of his wonderful youth, still unruffled by the press 
and storm of his earlier manhood, was awaiting Winckelmann 
with a curiosity of the noblest kind. Asit was, Winckelmann be- 
came to him something like what Virgil was to Dante. And 
Winckelmann, with his fiery friendships, had reached that age and 
that period of culture at which emotions, hitherto fitful, sometimes 
concentrate themselves in a vital, unchangeable relationship. 
German literary history seems to have lost the chance of one 
of those famous friendships the very tradition of which be- 
comes a stimulus to culture, and exercises an imperishable 
influence. 

In one of the stanze of the Vatican Raphael has commemo- 
rated the tradition of the Catholic religion. Along a strip of 
infinitely quiet sky, broken in upon by the beatific vision, are 
ranged the great personages of Christian history, with the Sacra- 
ment in the midst. The companion fresco presents a very different 
company, Dante only appearing in both. Surrounded by the muses 
of Greek mythology, undera thicket of myrtles, sits Apollo, with the 
sources of Castalia at his feet. On either side are grouped those on 
whom the spirit of Apollo descended, the classical and Renais- 
sance poets, to whom the watersof Castalia come down, a river 
making glad this other city of God. In this fresco it is the 
classical tradition, the orthodoxy of taste, that Raphael comme- 
morates. Winckelmann’s intellectual history authenticates the 
claims of this tradition in human culture.In the countries 
where that tradition arose, where it still lurked about its own 
artistic relics, and changes of language had not broken its con- 
tinuity, national pride might often light up anew an enthusiasm 
for it. Aliens might imitate that enthusiasm, and classicism be- 
come from time to time an intellectual fashion ; but Winckel- 
mann was not farther removed by language than by local aspects 
and associations from the vestiges of the classical spirit, and he 
lived at a time when, in Germany, classical studies were out of 
fashion. Yet, remote in time and place, he feels after the Hel- 
lenic world, divines the veins of ancient art, in which its life 
still circulates, and, like Scyles in the beautiful story of Hero- 
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dotus,* is irresistibly attracted by it. 
authority of the Hellenic tradition, its fitness to satisfy some 
vital requirement of the intellect, which Winckelmann contri- 
butes as a solitary man of genius, is offered also by the general 
history of culture. The spiritual forces of the past, which have 
prompted and informed the culture of a succeeding age, live, in- 
deed, within that culture, but with an absorbed, underground 
life. The Hellenic element alone has not been so absorbed or 
content with this underground life; from time to time it has 
started to the surface; culture has been drawn back to its 
sources to be clarified and corrected. Hellenism is not merely 
an element in our intellectual life; it is a constant tradition 
in it. 

Again, individual genius works ever under conditions of time 
and place ; its products are coloured by the varying aspects of 
nature and type of human form and outward manners of life. 
There is thus an element of change in art; criticism must never 
for a moment forget that “the artist is the child of his time.” 
But besides these conditions of time and place, and independent 
of them, there is also an element of permanence, a standard of 
taste which genius confesses. This standard is maintained in a 
purely intellectual tradition ; it acts upon the artist, not as one 
of the influences of his own age, but by means of the artistic 
products of the previous generation, which in youth have ex- 
cited, and at the same time directed into a particular channel, 
his sense of beauty. The supreme artistic products of each 
generation thus form aseries of elevated points, taking each from 
each the reflection of a strange light, the source of which is not 
in the atmosphere around and above them, but in a stage of 
society remote from ours. This standard takes its rise in Greece 
at a definite historical period. A tradition for all succeeding 
generations, it originates in a spontaneous growth out of the in- 
fluences of Greek society. What were the conditions under 
which this ideal, this standard of artistic orthodoxy, was gene- 
rated? How was Greece enabled to force its thought upon 
Europe ? 

Greek art, when we first catch sight of it, is entangled with 
Greek religion. We are accustomed to think of Greek religion 
as the religion of art and beauty, the religion of which the 
Olympian Zeus and the Athena Polias are the idols, the poems 
of Homer the sacred books. _ Thus Dr. Newman speaks of “ the 
classical polytheism which was gay and graceful, as was natural 
in a civilized age.” Yet such a view is only a partial one; in it 
the eye is fixed on the sharp bright edge of high Hellenic cul- 





* Herodotus, 4—78. 
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ture, but loses sight of the sombre world across which it strikes. 
Greek religion, where we can observe it most distinctly, is at once 
a magnificent ritualistic system, and a cycle of poetical concep- 
tions. «These two sides indicate two component elements, widely 
asunder in their origin, out of which Greek religion arose. Re- 
ligions, as they grow by natural laws out of man’s life, are 
modified by whatever modifies his life. They brighten under a 
bright sky, they become liberal as the social range widens, they 
grow intense and shrill in the clefts of human life, where the 
spirit is narrow and confined, and the stars are visible at noon- 
day ; and a fine analysis of these differences is one of the gravest 
functions of religious criticism. Still the broad characteristic 
of all religions, as they exist for the greatest number, is a uni- 
versal pagan sentiment, a paganism which existed before the 
Greek religion, and has lingered far onward into the Christian 
world, ineradicable, like some persistent vegetable growth, be- 
cause its seed is an element of the very soil out of which it 
springs. This pagan sentiment measures the sadness with which 
the human mind is filled whenever its thoughts wander far from 
what is here, and now. It is beset by notions of irresistible na- 
tural powers, for the most part ranged against man, but the secret 
also of his luck, making the earth golden and the grape fiery for 
him. He makes wilful gods in his own image, gods smiling and 
drunken, or bleeding by a sad fatality, to console him by their 
wounds, never closed from generation to generation. It is with 
a rush of home-sickness that the thought of death presents itself. 
He would remain at home for ever on the earth if he could; as 
it loses its colour, and the senses fail, he clings ever closer to it ; 
but since the mouldering of bones and flesh must go on to the end, 
he is careful for charms and talismans that may chance to have 
some friendly power in them when the inevitable shipwreck 
comes. Such sentiment is the eternal stock of all religions, 
modified, indeed, by changes of time and place, but indestruc- 
tible, because its root is so deep in the earth of man’s nature. 
The breath of religious initiators passes over them ; a few “ rise 
up with wings as eagles,” but the broad level of religious life 
is not permanently changed. Religious progress, like all purely 
spiritual progress, is confined to a few. ‘This sentiment fixes 
itself in the earliest times to certain usages of patriarchal life, 
the kindling of fire, the washing of the body, the breaking of 
bread, the slaughter of the flock, the gathering of harvest, holi- 
days and dances. Here are the beginnings of a cult, at first as 
occasional and unfixed as the sentiment which it expresses, but 
destined to become the permanent element of religious life. The 
usages of patriarchal life change ; but this germ of ritual remains, 
developing, but always in a religious interest, losing its domestic 
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character, and, therefore, becoming moreand more inexplicable 
with each generation.* This pagan cult, in spite of local colouring, 
essentially one, is the base of all religions. It is the anodyne which 
the religious principle, like one administering opiates to the in- 
curable, has added to the law which makes life sombre for the 
vast majority of mankind. 

More definite religious conceptions come from other sources 
and fix themselves upon this cult in various ways, changing it 
and giving it new meanings. With the Hebrew people they 
came from individuals of genius, the authors of the prophetic 
literature. In Greece they were derived from mythology, itself 
not due to a religious source at all, but developing in the course 
of time into a body of anthropomorphic religious conceptions.t 
To the unprogressive ritual element it brought these conceptions, 
itself the mrepou dvvauic, an element of refinement, of ascension, 
with the promise of an endless destiny. While the cult remains 
fixed, the esthetic element, only accidentally connected with it, 
expands with the freedom and mobility of the things of the in- 
tellect. Always the fixed element is the religious observance ; 
the fluid, unfixed element is the myth, the religious conception. 
This religion is itself pagan, and has on a broad view of it the 
pagan sadness. It does not at once and for the majority become 
the higher Hellenic religion. That primeval pagan sentiment, 
as it is found in its most pronounced form in Christian countries 
where Christianity has been least adulterated by modern ideas, 
as in Catholic Bavaria, is discernible also in the common world of 
Greek religion against which the higher Hellenic culture is in 
relief. In Greece, as in Catholic Bavaria, the beautiful artistic 
shrines, with their chastened taste, are far between. The wilder 
people have wilder gods; which, however, in Athens or Corinth, 
or Lacedzmon, changing ever with the worshippers in whom 
they live and move and have their being, borrow something of 
the lordliness and distinction of human nature there. The fiery, 
stupefying wine becomes in a happier locality clear and exhila- 
rant. In both,4he country people cherish the unlovely idols of 
an earlier time, such as those which Pausanius found still de- 
voutly preserved in Arcadia. Athenzeus tells the story of one 
who, coming to a temple of Latona, had expected to see a worthy 
image of the mother of Apollo, and who laughed on finding only 
a shapeless wooden figure.t In both, the fixed element is not 
the myth or religious conception, but the cult with its unknown 





* Hermann’s Gottesdienstliche erowt der Griechen. Th. 1, § 1, 2, 4. 
+ Ibid. § 6. : 
¢ Athen. xiv. 2, quoted by Hermann. Th. 1, § 6, 4. 
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origin and meaning only half understood. Even the mysteries, 
the centres of Greek religious life at a later period, were not a 
doctrine but a ritual ; and one can imagine the Catholic church 
retaining its hold through the “sad mechanic exercise” of its 
ritual, in spite of a diffused criticism or scepticism. Again, each 
adjusts but imperfectly its moral and theological conceptions ; 
each has its mendicants, its purifications, its Antinomian mysti- 
cism, its garments offered to the gods, its statues worn with 
kissing,* its exaggerated superstitions for the vulgar only, its 
worship of sorrow, its addolorata, its mournful mysteries. “There 
is scarcely one wildness of the Catholic church that has not been 
anticipated by Greek polytheism. What should we have thought 
of the vertiginous prophetess at the very centre of Greek re- 
ligion? The supreme Hellenic culture is a sharp edge of light 
across this gloom. The Dorian cult of Apollo, rational, chas- 
tened, debonair, with his unbroken daylight, always opposed to 
the sad Chthonian divinities, is the aspiring element, by force 
and spring of which Greek religion sublimes itselfit Religions 
have sometimes, like mighty streams, been diverted to a higher 
service of humanity as political institutions, Out of Greek reli- 

ion under happy conditions arises Greek art, das Hinzige, das 

merwartete, to minister to human culture. The claim of 
Greek religion is that it was able to transform itself into an 
artistic ideal. Unlike that Delphic Pythia, old but clothed as a 
maiden, this new Pythia is a maiden, though in the old religious 
vesture. 

Under what conditions does Greek religion thus transform 
itself into an artistic ideal? “Ideal” is one of those terms which 
through a pretended culture have become tarnished and edge- 
less. How great, then, is the charm when in Hegel’s writings 
we find it attached to a fresh, clear-cut conception! With him 
the ideal is a Versinnlichen of the idea—the idea turned into 
an object of sense.{ By the idea, stripped of its technical phra- 
seology, he means man’s knowledge about himself and his rela- 
tion to the world, in its most rectified and concentrated form. 
This, then, is what we have to ask about a work of art—Did it 
at the age in which it was produced express in terms of sense, 
did it present to the eye or ear, man’s knowledge about himself 
and his relation to the world in its most rectified and concen- 
trated form? Take, for instance, a characteristic work of the 
Middle Age, Angelico’s “Coronation of the Virgin,” at San 
Marco, in Florence. In some strange halo of a moon sit the 





* Hermann, Th, ii. c. ii. § 21, 16. 
f{ HMsthetik, Th. 1, Kap. 3 


+ Ibid. Th. 1, § 5. 
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Virgin and our Lord, ciad in mystical white raiment, half-shroud 
half priestly linen. Our Lord, with rosy nimbus and the long 
pale hair, tanguam lana alba et tanquam nia, of the figure 
in the Apocalypse, sets, with slender finger tips, a crown of pearl 
on the head of his mother, who, corpse-like in her refinement, 
bends to receive it, the light lying like snow upon her forehead. 
Certainly it cannot be said of Angelico’s fresco that it throws 
into a sensible form our highest knowledge about man and his 
relation to the wegid ; but it did not do this adequately even for 
An@elico. For him all that is outward or sensible in his work— 
the hair like wool, the rosy nimbus, the crown of pearl—is only 
the symbol or type of an inexpressible world to which he wishes 
to direct the thoughts ; he would have shrunk from the notion 
that what the eye apprehended was all. Such forms of art, 
then, are inadequate to the matter they clothe ; they remain ever 
below its level. Something of this kind is true also of Oriental 
art. As in the Middle Age from an exaggerated inwardness, so 
in the East from a vagueness, a want of definition in thought, 
the matter presented to art is unmanageable: forms of sense 
struggle vaguely with it. The many-headed gods of the East, 
the orientalized Ephesian Diana wjth its numerous breasts, like 
Angelico’s fresco, are at’ best overcharged symbols, a means of 
hinting at an idea which art cannot adequately express, which 
still remains in the world of shadows. 

But take a work of Greek art, the Venus of Melos. That is 
in no sense a symbol, a suggestion of anything beyond its own 
victorious fairness. The mind begins and ends with the finite 
image, yet loses no part of the spiritual motive. That motive is 
not lightly and loosely attached to the sensuous form, as the 
meaning to the allegory, but saturates and is identical with it. 
For the highest knowledge of the Greek about himself and his 
relation to the world was in the happiest readiness for being thus 
turned into an object for the senses. The Greek mind had ad- 
vanced to a particular stage of self-reflection, but was careful not 
to pass beyond it.“In Oriental thought there is a vague concep- 
tion of life everywhere, but no true appreciation of itself by the 
mind, no knowledge of the distinction of man’s nature; in 
thought he still mingles himself with the fantastic, indeterminate 
life of the animal and vegetable world. In Greek thought the 
“lordship of the soul” is recognised ; that lordship gives autho- 
rity and divinity to human eyes and hands and feet ; nature is 
thrown into the background. But there Greek thought finds its 
happy limit ; it has not yet become too inward ; the mind has 


. Dot begun to boast of its independence of the flesh ; the spirit 


has not yet absorbed everything with its emotions, nor reflected 
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its own colour everywhere. It has indeed committed itself to a 
train of reflection which must end in a defiance of form, of all 
that is outward, in an exaggerated idealism. But that end is 
still distant ; it has not yet plunged into the depths of Christian 
mysticism. 

But this ideal, in which the idea does not outstrip or lie 
beyond its sensible embodiment, could not have arisen out of a 
phase of life that was uncomely or poor. That delicate pause in 
Greek reflection was joined by some supreme good luck to the 
perfect animal nature of the Greeks. Here are the two condi- 
tions of an artistic ideal. The influences which perfected the 
animal nature of the Greeks are part of the process by which the 
ideal was evolved. Those “Mothers” who in the second part of 
Faust mould and remould the typical forms which appear 
in human history, preside at the beginning of Greek culture over 
such a concourse of happy physical conditions as ever generates 
by natural laws some rare type of intellectual or spiritual life. 
That delicate air, “nimbly and sweetly recommending itself” to 
the senses, the finer aspects of nature, the finer lime and clay of 
the human form, and modelling of the bones of the human 
countenance, these are the good luck of the Greek when he 
enters into life. Beauty becomes a distinction like genius or 
noble place. 

“By no people,” says Winckelmann, “has beauty been so highly 
esteemed as by the Greeks. The priests of a youthful Jupiter at 
/ige, of the Ismenian Apollo, and the priest who at Tanagra led the 
procession of Merenry, bearing a lamb upon his shoulders, were always 
youths to whom the prize of beauty had been awarded. ‘The citizens 
of Egesta, in Sicily, erected a monument to a certain Philip, who was 
not their fellow-citizen, but of Croton, for his distinguished beauty ; 
and the people made offerings at it. In an ancient song, ascribed to 
Simonides, or Epicharmus, of four wishes, the first was health, the 
second beauty. And as beauty was so longed for and prized by the 
Greeks, every beautiful person sought to become known to the whole 
people by this distinction, and above all to approve himself to the 
artists, because they awarded the prize; and this was for the artists 
an opportunity of having supreme beauty ever before their eyes. 
Beauty even gave a right to fame; and we find in Greek histories the 
most beautiful people distinguished. Some were famous for the 
beauty of one single part of their form; as Demetrius Phalereus, for 
his beautiful eyebrows, was called yap:rofrépapoc. It seems even to 
have been thought that the procreation of beautiful children might be 
promoted by prizes; this is shown by the existence of contests for 
beauty, which in ancient times were established by Cypselus, King of 
Arcadia, by the river Alpheus; and at the feast of Apollo of Philz a 
prize was offered to the youths for the deftest kiss. ‘This was decided 
by an umpire ; as also at Megara by the grave of Diocles. At Sparta, 
and at Lesbos, in the temple of Juno, and among the Parrhasii, there 
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were contes$s for beauty among women. The general esteem for 
beauty wenffso far, that the Spartan women set up in their bed- 
chambers a Nireus, a Narcissus, or a Hyacinth, that they might bear 
beautiful cgj#dren.”’* 


Sofronfa few stray antiquarianisms, from a few faces cast up 
sharply from the waves, Winckelmann, as his manner is, divines 
the temperament of the antique world, and that in which it had 
delight. It has passed away with that distant age, and we may 
venture to dwell upon it. What sharpness and reality it has, is 
the sharpness and reality of suddenly arrested life. Gymnastic 
originated as part of a religious ritual. The worshipper was to 
recommend himself to the gods by becoming fleet and ser- 
pentining, and white and red, like them. The beauty of the 

alzstra and the beauty of the artist’s studio reacted on each other. 

he youth tried to rival his gods, and his increased beauty passed 
back into them. “Opuvupe ravrac Deobe uh EAXéoBar dv TH Baciréwe 
apxnv avi rov kaAdc eivat. That is the form in which one age of 
the world chose “the better part”—a perfect world, if our gods 
could have seemed for ever only fleet and serpentining, and 
white and red—not white and red as in Francia’s “ Golgotha.” 
Let us not say, would that that uniperplexed youth of humanity, 
seeing itself and satisfied, had never passed into a mournful 
maturity ; for already the deep joy was in store for the spirit of 
finding the ideal of that youth still red with life in its grave. 

It followed that the Greek ideal expressed itself pre-eminently 
in sculpture. All art has a sensuous element, colour, form, sound 
—in poetry a dexterous recalling of these together with the pro- 
found, joyful sensuousness of motion; each of these may be a 
medium for the ideal ; it is partly accident which in any indi- 
vidual case makes the born artist poet or painter rather than 
sculptor. But as the mind itself has had an historical develop- 
ment, one form of art, by the very limitations of its material, 
may be more adequate than another for the expression of any 
one phase of its experience. Different attitudes of the imagi- 
nation have a native affinity with different types of sensuous 
form, so that they combine easily and entirely. The arts may 
thus be ranged in a series which corresponds to the series of 
developments in the human mind itself.t Architecture, which 
begins in a practical need, can only express by vague hint or 
symbol the spirit or mind of the artist. He closes his sadness 
over him, or wanders in the perplexed intricacies of things, or 
projects his purpose from him clean-cut and sincere, or bares 
himself to the sunlight. But these spiritualities, felt rather 





* Geschichte der Kunst des Alterthums, Th. 1, Kap. iv. 
+ Hegel: Aisthetik. 2 Theil. Kinleitung. 
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than seen, can but lurk about architectural form as volatile 
effects, to be gathered from it by reflection ; their expression is 
not really sensuous at all. As human form is not the subject 
with which it deals: architecture is the mode in which the artistic 
effort centres when the thoughts of man concerning himself are 
still indistinct, when he is still little preoccupied with those 
harmonies, storms, victories of the unseen intellectual world, 
which wrought out into the bodily form, give it an interest and 
significance communicable to it alone. The art of Egypt, with its 
supreme architectural effects, is, according to Hegel’s beautiful 
comparison, a Memnon waiting for the day, the day of the 
Greek spirit, the humanistic spirit, with its power of speech. 
Again, painting, music, poetry, with their endless powers of 
complexity, are the special arts of the romantic and modern 
ages. Into these, with the utmost attenuation of detail, may be 
translated every delicacy of thought and feeling incidental to a 
consciousness brooding with delight over itself. Through their 
gradations of shade, their exquisite intervals, they project in an 
external form that which is most inward in humour, passion, 
sentiment. Between architecture and the romantic arts of 
painting, music, and poetry, is sculpture, which, unlike archi- 
tecture, deals immediately with man, while it contrasts with the 
romantic arts, because it is not self-analytical. It deals more 
exclusively than any other art with the human form, itself one 
entire medium of spiritual expression, trembling, blushing, meit- 
mg into dew with inward exaitement. That spirituality which 
only lurks about architecture as a volatile effect, in sculpture 
takes up the whole given material, and penetrates it with an 
imaginative motive ; and at first sight sculpture, with its solidity 
of form, seems more real and full than the faint abstract manner 
of poetry or painting. Still the fact is the reverse. Discourse 
and action show man as he is more directly than the springing 
of the muscles and the moulding of the flesh ; and these poetry 
commands. Painting, by the flushing of colour in the face, and 
dilation of light in the eye, and music by its subtle range of 
tones, can refine most delicately upon a single moment of 
passion, unravelling its finest threads. 

But why should sculpture thus limit itself to pure form ? 
Because by this limitation it becomes a perfect medium of 
expression for one peculiar motive of the imaginative intellect. 
It therefore renounces all those attributes of its. material which 
do not help that motive. It has had, indeed, from the begin- 
ning an unfixed claim to colour; but this colour has always 
been more or less conventional, with no melting or modulation 
of tones, never admitting more than a very limited realism. It 
was maintained chiefly as a religious tradition. In proportion 
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a ceased to be merely decorative and subordinate to 
ar 


ture it threw itself upon pure form. It renounces the 
power of eXpression by sinking or heightening tones. In it no 
member of the human form is more significant than the rest; 
the eye is wide, and without pupil; the lips and brow are not 
more precious than hands, and breasts, and feet. The very 
slightness of its material is part of its pride: it has no back- 
grounds, no sky or atmosphere, to suggest and interpret a train 
of feeling ; a little of suggested motion, and much of pure light 
on its gleaming surfaces, with pure form—only these.* And it 
gains more than it loses by this limitation to its own dis- 
tinguishing motives; it unveils man in the repose of his un- 
changing characteristics. Its white light, purged from the 
angry blood-like stains of action and passion, reveals not what is 
accidental in man, but the god, as opposed to man’s restless 
movement. It records the first naive, unperplexed recognition 
of man by himseif; and it is a proof of the high artistic capacity 
of the Greeks that they apprehended and remained true to 
these exquisite limitations, yet in spite of them gave to their 
creations a vital, mobile individuality.t 
Heiterkeit, blitheness or repose, and Allgemeinheit, generality 
or breadth, are, then, the supreme characteristics of the Hellenic 
ideal. But that generality or breadth has nothing in common 
with the lax observation, the unlearned thought, the flaccid execu- 
tion which have sometimes claimed superiority in art on the 
plea of being “broad” or “general.” Hellenic breadth and 
generality come of a culture minute, severe, constantly re- 
newed, rectifying and concentrating its impressions into certain 
pregnant types. The base of all artistic genius is the power of 
conceiving humanity in a new, striking, rejoicing way, of putting 
a happy world of its own creation in place of the meaner world 
of common days, of generating around itself an atmosphere with 
a novel power of refraction, selecting, transforming, recombining 
the images it transmits, according to the choice of the imagina- 
tive intellect. In exercising this power, painting and poetry 
have a choice of subject almost unlimited. The range of cha- 
racters or persons open to them is as various as life itself; no 
character, however trivial, misshapen, or unlovely, can resist their 
magic, This is because those arts can accomplish their function 
in the choice and development of some special situation, which 
lifts or glorifies a character in itself not poetical. To realize 
this situation, to define in a chill and empty atmosphere the 





* The reader may see this subject treated with Pow delicacy in Mr. F. T. 
Palgrave’s Essays on Art. Essay on Sculpture and Painting. 
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focus where rays, in themselves pale and impotent, unite and. 
begin to burn, the artist has to employ the most cunning detail, 
to complicate and refine upon thought and passion a thousand- 


fold. The poems of Robert Browning supply brilliant examples. 


of this. His poetry is pre-eminently the poetry of situations. 
The characters themselves are always of secondary importance ; 
often they are characters in themselves of little interest ; they 
seem to come to him by strange accidents from the ends of the 
world. His gift is shown by the way in which he accepts such a 
character and throws it into some situation, apprehends it in some 
delicate pause of life in which for a moment it becomes ideal. Take 
an instance from Dramatis Persone. In the poem entitled 
“ Le Byron de nos Jours” we have a single moment of passion 
thrown into relief in this exquisite way. Those two jaded 
Parisians are not intrinsically interesting ; they only begin to 
interest us when thrown into a choice situation. But to dis- 
criminate that moment, to make it appreciavle by us, that we 
may “find it,” what a cobweb of allusions, what double and 
treble reflections of the mind upon itself, what an artificial light 
is constructed and broken over the chosen situation—on how fine 
a needle’s point that little world of passion is balanced! - Yet, 
in spite of this intricacy, the poem has the clear ring of a central 
motive ; we receive from it the impression of one imaginative 
tone, of a single creative act. 

To produce such effects at all requires the resources of paint- 
ing, with its power of indirect expression, of subordinate but 
significant detail, its atmosphere, its foregrounds and back- 
grounds. Mr. Hunt’s ‘ Claudio and Isabella’ is an instance. To 
produce them in a pre-eminent degree requires all the resources 
of poetry, language in its most purged form, its remote associa- 
tions and suggestions, its double and treble lights. These 
appliances sculpture cannot command. In it, therefore, not the 
special situation, but the type, the general character of the sub- 
ject to be delineated, is all-important. In poetry and painting, 
the situation predominates over the character; in sculpture, the 
character over the situation. Excluded by the limitations of its. 
material from the development of exquisite situations, it has to 
choose from a select number of types intrinsically interesting— 
that is, independently of any special situation into which they 
may be thrown. Sculpture finds the secret of its power in pre- 
senting these types in their broad, central, incisive lines. This 
it effects not by accumulation of detail, but by abstracting from 
it. All that is accidental, that distracts the simple effect of the 
supreme types of humanity, all traces in them of the common- 
ness of the world, it gradually purges away. 

Works of art produced under this law, and only these, are 
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really characterized by Hellenic generality or breadth. In every 
direction it is a law of limitation; it keeps passion always 
below that degree of intensity at which it is necessarily tran- 
sitory, never winding up the features to one note of anger, or 
desire, or surprise. In the allegorical designs of the middle ages, 
we find isolated qualities portrayed as by so many masks; its 
religious art has familiarized us with faces fixed obdurately into 
blank types of religious sentiment ; and men and women, in the 
hurry of life, often wear the sharp impress of one absorbing 
motive, from which it is said death sets their features free. All 
such instances may be ranged under the “ grotesque ;” and the 
Hellenic ideal has nothing in common with the “grotesque.” 
It lets passion play lightly over the surface of the individual 
form, which loses by it nothing of its central impassivity, its 
depth and repose. To all but the highest culture, the reserved 
faces of the gods will ever have something of insipidity. Again, 
in the best Greek sculpture, the archaic immobility has been 
thawed, its forms are in motion ; but it is a motion ever kept in 
reserve, which is very seldom committed to any definite action. 
Endless as are the attitudes of Greek sculpture, exquisite as is 
the invention of the Greeks in this direction, the actions or situa- 
tions it permits are simple and few. There is no Greek Madonna ; 
the goddesses are always childless. The actions selected are those 
which would be without significance, except in a divine person, 
binding on a sandal or preparing for the bath. When a more 
complex and significant action is permitted, it is most often 
represented as just finished, so that eager expectancy is excluded, 
as Apollo just after the slaughter of the Python, or Venus with 
the apple of Paris already in her hand. The Laocoon, with all 
that patient science through which it has triumphed over an 
almost unmanageable subject, marks a period in which sculpture 
has begun to aim at effects legitimate only in painting. The 
hair, so rich a source of expression in painting and, as we have 
lately seen, in poetry, because relatively to the eye or to the lips 
it is mere drapery, is withdrawn from attention; its texture, as 
well as its colour, is lost, its arrangement faintly and severely 
indicated, with no enmeshed or broken light. The eyes are wide 
and directionless, not fixing anything with their gaze, nor rivet- 
ing the brain to any special external object; the brows without 
hair. It deals almost exclusively with youth, where the mould- 
ing of the bodily organs is still as if suspended between growth 
and completion, indicated but not emphasized ; when the 
transition from curve to curve is so delicate and elusive that 
Winckelmann compares it to a quiet sea, which, although we 
understand it to be in motion, we nevertheless regard as an 
image of repose ; where, therefore, the exact degree of develop- 
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ment is so hard to apprehend. If one had to choose a single 
product of Hellenic art, to save in the wreck of all the rest, one 
would choose from the “ beautiful multitude ” of the Panathenaic 
frieze that line of youths on horses, with their level glances, their 
proud patient lips, their chastened reins, their whole bodies in 
exquisite service. This colourless, unclassified purity of life, with 
its blending and interpenetration of intellectual, spiritual, and 
physical elements, still folded together, pregnant with the possi- 
bilities of a whole world closed within it, is the highest expres- 
sion of that indifference which is beyond all that is relative or 
partial. Everywhere there is the effect of an awaking, of a 
child’s sleep just disturbed. All these effects are united in a 
single instance—the Adorante of the Museum of Berlin, a 
youth who has gained the wrestler’s prize, with hands lifted 
and open in praise for the victory. Naive, unperplexed, it 
is the image of man as he springs first from the sleep of nature 
his white light taking no colour from any one-sided experienc 
characterless so far as character involves subjection to the acca 
dental influences of life. In dealing with youth, Greek art 
betrays a tendency even to merge distinctions of sex. The 
Hermaphrodite was a favourite subject from early times. It 
was wrought out over and over again, with passionate care, from 
the mystic terminal Hermaphrodite of the British Museum, to 
the perfect blending of male and female beauty in the Herma- 
phrodite of the Louvre.* 


“This sense,” says Hegel, “ for the consummate modelling of divine 
and human form was pre-eminently at home in Greece. In its poets 
and orators, its historians and philosophers, Greece cannot be conceived 
from a central point, unless one brings as a key to the understanding 
of it an insight into the ideal forms of sculpture, and regards the 
images of statesmen and philosophers as well as epic and dramatic 
heroes from the artistic point of view; for those who act, as well as 
those who create and think, have in those beautiful days of Greece this 
plastic character. They are great and free, and have grown up on 
the soil of their own individuality, creating themselves out of them- 
selves, and moulding themselves to what they were and willed to be. 
The age of Pericles was rich in such characters: Pericles himself, 
Phidias, Plato, above all Sophocles, Thucydides also, Xenophon and 
Socrates, each in his own order, without the perfection of one being 
diminished by that of the others. They are ideal artists of themselves, 
cast each in one flawless mould—works of art which stand before us 
as an immortal presentment of the gods. Of this modelling also are 
those bodily works of art—the victors in the Olympic Games; yes, 
and even Phryne, who, as the most beautiful of women, ascended 
naked out of the water in the presence of assembled Greece.” 





* Hegel: Asth., Th. 3, Absch. 2, Kap. 1., 
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This key to the understanding of the Greek spirit, Winckel- 
mann possessed in his own nature—itself like a relic of classical 
antiquity laid open by accident to our alien modern atmosphere. 
To the criticism of that consummate Greek modelling ke brought 
not only his culture, but his temperament. We have seen how 
definite was the leading motive of his culture; how, like some 
central root-fibre, it maintained the well-rounded unity of his 
life through a thousand distractions. Interests not his, nor 
meant for him—political, moral, religious—never disturbed him. 
In morals, as in criticism, he followed the clue of an unerring 
instinct. Penetrating into the antique world by his passion, his 
temperament, he enunciates no formal principles, always hard 
and one-sided; it remained for Hegel to formulate what in 
Winckelmann is everywhere individualized and concrete. 
Minute and anxious as his culture was, he never became one- 
sidedly self-analytical. Occupied ;ever with himself, perfecting 
himself and cultivating his genius, he was not content, as so 
. often happens with such natures, that the atmosphere between 
him and other minds should be thick and clouded ; he was ever 
jealously refining his meaning into a form, express, clear, objec- 
tive. This temperament he nurtared and invigorated by friend- 
ships which kept him ever in direct contact with the spirit of 
youth. The beauty of the Greek statues was a sexless beauty ; 
the statues of the gods had the least traces of sex. Here, there 
is a moral sexlessness, a kind of impotence, an ineffectual whole- 
ness of nature, yet with a divine beauty and significance of its own. 

One result of this temperament isa serenity,a Heiterkeit, which 
characterizes Winckelmann’s handling of the sensuous side of 
Greek art. This serenity is, perhaps, at bottom a negative quality ; 
it is the absence of any sense of want, or corruption, or shame. 
With the sensuous of Greek art he deals in the pagan manner ; 
and what is implied in that? It is sometimes said that art is a 
means of escape from “the tyranny of the senses.” It may be 
so for the spectator ; he may find that the spectacle of supreme 
works of art takes from the life of the senses something of its 
turbid fever. But this is possible for the spectator only because 
the artist in producing those works has gradually sunk his in- 
tellectual and spiritual ideas in sensuous form. He may live, as 
Keats lived, a pure life; but his soul, like that of Plato’s false 
astronomer, becomes more and more immersed in sense, until 
nothing else has any interest for him. How could such an one 
ever again endure the greyness of the ideal or spiritual world ? 
The spiritualist is satisfied in seeing the sensuous elements escape 
from his conceptions ; his interest grows, as the dyed garment 
bleaches in the keener air. But the artist steeps his thought 
again and again into the fire of colour. To the Greek this 
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immersion in the sensuous was indifferent. Greek sensuousness, 
therefore, does not fever the blood ; it is shameless and childlike. 
But Christianity, with its uncompromising idealism, discrediting 
the slightest touch of sense, has lighted up for the artistic life, 
with its inevitable sensuousness, a background of flame, “I did 
but taste a little honey with the end of the rod that was in mine 
hand, and lo, I must die.” It is hard to pursue that life without 
something of conscious disavowal of a spiritual world; and this 
imparts to genuine artistic interests a kind of intoxication. 
From this intoxication Winckelmann is free; he fingers those 
pagan marbles with unsinged hands, with no sense of shame or 
loss. That is to deal with the sensuous side of art in the pagan 
manner. 

The longer we contemplate that Hellenic ideal in which man 
is at unity with himself, with his physical nature, with the out- 
ward world, the more we ‘may be inclined to regret that he 
should ever have passed beyond it, to contend for a perfection 
that makes the blood turbid, and frets the flesh, and discredits 
the actual world about us. But if he was to be saved from the 
ennui which ever attaches itself to realization, even the realiza- 
tion of perfection, it was necessary that a conflict should come, 
that some sharper note should grieve the perfect harmony, in 
order that the spirit, chafed by it, might beat out at last a 
broader and profounder music. In Greek tragedy this conflict 
has begun ; man finds himself face to face with rival claims. 
Greek tragedy shows how such a conflict may be treated with 
serenity, how the evolution of it may be a spectacle of the 
dignity, not of the impotence, of the human spirit.* But it is not 
only in tragedy that the Greek spirit showed itself capable of 
thus winning joy out of matter in itself full of discouragements. 
Theocritus too, often strikes a note of romantic sadness. But 
what a blithe and steady poise above these discouragements in a 
clear and sunny stratum of the air! 

Into this stage of Greek achievement Winckelmann did not 
enter. Supremeas he is where his true interest lay, his insight into 
the typical unity and repose of the sculpturesque seems to have 
involved limitation in another direction. His conception of art 
excludes that bolder type of it which deals confidently and 
serenely with life, conflict, evil. Living in a world of exquisite 
but abstract and colourless form, he could hardly have conceived 
of the subtle and penetrative, but somewhat grotesque art of the 
modern world. What would he have thought of Gilliatt, or of 
the bleeding mouth of Fantine in that first part of Les Misé- 





* Hegel: Aisth., Th. 2, Absch. 2, Kap. 3. Die Auflésung der klassischen 
Kunstform. 
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rables, penetrated as it is with a sense of beauty as lively and 
transparent as that of a Greek? He failed even to see, what 
Hegel has so cunningly detected, a sort of preparation for the 
romantic within the limits of the Greek ideal itself. Greek art 
has not merely its mournful mysteries of Adonis, of Hyacinthus, 
of Ceres, but it is conscious also of the fall of earlier divine 
dynasties. Hyperion gives way to Apollo, Oceanus to Poseidon. 
Around the feet of that tranquil Olympian family still crowd the 
weary shadows of an earlier, more formless, divine world. Even 
their.still minds are troubled with thoughts of a limit to dura- 
tion, of inevitable decay, of dispossession. Again, the supreme 
and colourless abstraction of those divine forms, which is the 
secret of their repose, is also a premonition of the fleshless, con- 
sumptive refinements of the pale medieval artists.) That high 
indifference to the outward, that impassivity, has already a touch 
of the corpse in it; we see already Angelico and the “ Master of 
the Passion” in the artistic future. The crushing of the sensuous, 
the shutting of the door upon it, the flesh-outstripping interest, is 
already traceable. Those abstracted gods, “ready to melt out 
their essence fine into the winds,” who can fold up their flesh as 
a garment, and remain themselves, seem already to feel that 
bleak air in which, like Helen of Troy herself, they wander as 
the spectres of the Middle Age.* 

In this way there is imported into Hellenism something not 
plastic, not sculpturesque ; something “ warm, tremulous, devout, 
psalterian.” So some of the most romantic motives of modern 
poetry have been borrowed from the Greek. M. Sainte-Beuve 
says of Maurice de Guérin’s ‘ Centaure,’ now so well known to 
English readers through Mr. Arnold’s essay, that under the form 
of the Centaur Maurice a fait son René He means that in it 
Maurice has found a vehicle for all that romantic longing 
which the modern temper has inherited from medieval asceti- 
cism, and of which the René of Chateaubriand is the most dis- 
tinguished French exponent. What is observable is that 
Maurice has found that vehicle in the circle of Greek mythology. 
This romantic element was to increase. It did not cause the 
decay of Hellenic art ; but it shows how delicate, how rare were 
the conditions under which the Hellenic ideal existed, to indicate 
the direction which art would take in passing beyond it. In 
Roman hands, in the early days of Christianity, it was already 
falling to pieces through the loose eclecticism which characterized 
the age, not only in religion and philosophy, but also in litera- 
ture and art. It was the age of imitators, mechanically putting 
together the limbs, but unable to unite them by the breath of 
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life. Did Christianity quicken that decline? The worship of 
sorrow, the crucifixion of the senses, the expectation of the end 
of the world, are not in themselves principles of artistic rejuve- 
nescence. Christianity in the first instance did quicken that 
decay. That in it which welcomed art was what was pagan in 
it, a fetichistic veneration for particular spots and material objects. 
Such materialism is capable of a thin artistic varnish, but has no 
natural connexion with art of a higher kind. So from the first 
we see Christianity taking up a few fragments of art, but not the 
best that the age afforded, careless of their merits; thus aiding 
the decline of art by consecrating it in its poorest forms. 
\ Gradually as the world came into the church, as Christianity 
compromised its earlier severities, the native artistic interest re- 
asserted its claims. But Christian art was still dependent on 
pagan examples, building the shafts of pagan temples into its 
churches, perpetuating the form of the basilica, in later times 
working the disused amphitheatres as quarries. The sensuous 
expression of conceptions which unreservedly discredit the world 
of sense, was the delicate problem which Christian art had before 
it. If we think of medieval painting as it ranges from the early 
German schools, still with the air of a charnel-house about them, 
to the clear loveliness of Perugino, we shall see that the problem 
was met. Even in the worship of sorrow the native blitheness 
of art asserted itself; the religious spirit, as Hegel says, “smiled 
through its tears.” So perfectly did the young Raphael infuse 
that Heiterkeit, that pagan blitheness, into religious works, that 
his picture of Saint Agatha at Bologna became to Goethe a step 
in the evolution of Iphigénie.* But in proportion as this power 
of smiling was refound, there came also an aspiration towards 
that lost antique art, some relics of which Christian art had 
buried in itself, ready to work wonders when their day came. 
The history of art has suffered as much as any history by 
trenchant, absolute divisions. Pagan and Christian art are 
sometimes harshly opposed, and the Renaissance is represented 
as a fashion which set in at a definite period. That is the super- 
ficial view ; the deeper is that which preserves the identity of 
European culture. ‘he two are really continuous: and there is 
a sense in which it may be said that the Renaissance was an un- 
interrupted effort of the Middle Ages, that it was ever taking 
place. When the actual relics of the antique were restored to 
the world, it was to Christian eyes as if an ancient plague-pit 
had been opened: all the world took the contagion of the life of 
nature and the senses. Christian art allying itself with that re- 
stored antiquity which it had ever emulated, soon ceased to 
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exist. For a time art dealt with Christian subjects as its patrons 
required ; but its true freedom was in the life of the senses and 
the blood—blood no longer dropping from the hands in sacrifice, 
as with Angelico, but, as with Titian, burning in the face for 
desire and love. And now it was seen that the medieval spirit, 
too, had done something for the destiny of the antique.“ By 
hastening the decline of art, by withdrawing interest from it, and 
yet keeping the thread of its traditions, it had suffered the human 
mind to repose, that it might awake when day came with eyes 
—— to those antique forms. 
ut even after the advance of the sixteenth century the Re- 
naissance still remained in part an unfulfilled intellectual 
aspiration. vn artificial classicism, as far as possible from the 
naturalism of the antique, was ready to set in if ever the Renais- 
fsance was accepted as an accomplished fact ; and this was what 
happened. The long pilgrimage came to an end with many 


@ congratulations ; only the shrine was not the genuine one. A 


classicism arose, based on no critical knowledge of the products 


fof the classical spirit, unable to estimate the conditions either of 
' its own or the classical age, regarding the adoption of the clas- 
' sical spirit as something facile. And yet the first condition of 


av historical revival is an appreciation of the differences between 
one age and another. The service of Winckelmann to modern 
culture lay in the appeal he made from the substituted text to 
the original. He produces the actual relics of the antique 
against the false tradition of the era of Louis XIV. A style or 
manner in art or literature can only be explained or reproduced 
through those special conditions of society and culture out of 
which it arose, and with which it forms one group of phenomena. 
A false classicism, in the unhistorical spirit of the age, had tried 
to isolate the classical manner from the group of phenomena of 
which it was a part; it supposed that there was some shorter 
way of reaching and commanding this manner than a know- 
ledge of the vital laws of the classical mind and culture. In 
opposition to that classicism become a platitude, Winckelmann 
says, the Hellenic manner is the blossom of the Hellenic spirit 
and culture, that spirit and culture depend on certain conditions, 
and those conditions are peculiar to a certain age. Reproduce 
those conditions, attain the actual root, and blossoms may again 
be produced of a triumphant colour. The clearest note of this 
new criticism was the rehabilitation of Homer. Werther’s pre- 
occupation with Homer is part of the originality of his cha- 
racter. 

~ The aim of a right criticism is to place Winckelmann in an 
intellectual perspective, of which Goethe is the foreground. 
For, after all, he is infinitely less than Goethe ; it is chiefly be- 
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cause at certain points he comes in contact with Goethe that 
criticism entertains consideration of him. His relation to modern 
culture is a peculiar one. He is not of the modern world; nor 
is he of the eighteenth century, although so much of his outer 
life is characteristic of it. But that note of revolt against the 
eighteenth century, which we detect in Goethe, was struck by 
Winckelmann. Goethe illustrates that union of the Romantic, 
its adventure, its variety, its deep subjectivity, with Hellenism, 
its transparency, its rationality, its desire of beauty—that mar- 
riage of Faust and Helena, of which the art of the nineteenth 
century is the child, the beautiful lad Euphorion, as Goethe 
conceives him, on the cragsin the “splendour of battle,” “in 
harness as for victory,” his brows bound with light.* Goethe 
illustrates, too, the preponderance in this marriage of the Helle- 
nic element; and that element, in its true essence, was made 
known to him by Winckelmann. 

Breadth, centrality, with blitheness and repose, are the marks 
of Hellenic culture. Is that culture a lost art? The local, ac- 
cidental colouring of its own age has passed from it; the 
greatness that is dead looks greater when every link with what 
is slight and vulgar has been severed ; we can only see it at all 
in the reflected, refined light which a high education creates for 
us. Can we bring down that ideal into the gaudy, perplexed 
light of modern life ? ; 

Certainly, for us of the modern world, with its conflicting 
claims, its entangled interests, distracted by so many sorrows, so 
many preoccupations, so bewildering an experience, the problem 
of unity with ourselves in blitheness and repose, is far harder 
than it was for the Greek within the simple terms of antique 
life. Yet, not less than ever, the intellect demands complete- 
ness, centrality. It is this which Winckelmann prints on the 
imagination of Goethe, at the beginning of his culture in its 
original and simplest form, as in a fragment of Greek art itself 
stranded on that littered, indeterminate shore of Germany in 
the eighteenth century. In Winckelmann this type comes to 
him, not as in a book or a theory, but importunately in a 
passionate life and personality. For Goethe, possessing all 
modern interests, ready to be lost in the perplexed currents of 
modern thought, he defines in clearest outline the problem of 
culture, balance, unity with oneself, consummate Greek mo- 
delling. 

It could no longer be solved, as in Phryne ascending naked 
out of the water, by perfection of bodily form, or any joyful 
union with the world without ; the shadows had grown too long, 
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the light too solemn for that. It could hardly be solved.as in 
Pericles or Phidias, by the direct exercise of any single talent ; 
amid the manifold claims of modern culture that could only have 
ended in a thin, one-sided growth. Goethe’s Hellenism was of 
another order, the Allgemeinheit and Heiterkeit, the complete- 
ness and serenity of a watchful exigent intellectualism. Im 
Ganzen, Guten, Wahren, resolut zu leben, is Goethe’s description 
of his own higher life; and what is meant by life in the whole, 
im Ganzen? It means the life of one for whom, over and over 
again, what was once precious has become indifferent. Every 
one who aims at the life of culture is met by many forms of it, 
arising out of the intense, laborious, one-sided development of 
some special talent. They are the brightest enthusiasms the 
world has to show. They do not care to weigh the claims which 
this or that alien form of culture makes upon them. But the 
pure instinct of self-culture cares not so much to reap all that 
these forms of culture can give, as to find in them its own 
strength. The demand of the intellect is to feel itself alive. It 
must see into the laws, the operation, the intellectual reward of 
every divided form of culture ; but only that it may measure the 
relation between itself and them.’ It struggles with those forms 
till its secret is won from each, and then lets each fall back into 
its place in the supreme, artistic view of life. With a kind of 
passionate coldness such natures rejoice to be away from and 
past their former selves. Above all, they are jealous of that 
abandon to one special gift which really limits their capabilities. 
It would have been easy for Goethe, with the gift of a 
sensuous nature, to let it overgrow him. But the utmost a 
sensuous gift can produce are the poems of Keats, or the paint- 
ings of Giorgione ; and often in some stray line of Shakspeare, 
some fleeting tone of Raphael, the whole power of Keats or 
Giorgione strikes on one from its due place in a complete com- 
posite nature. It is easy with the other worldly gifts to be a 
schine Seele ; but to the large vision of Goethe that seemed to 
be a phase of life that a man might feel all round and leave be- 
hind him. Again, it is easy to indulge the common-place 
metaphysical instinct. “But a taste for metaphysics may be one 
of those things which we must renounce if we mean to mould 
our lives to artistic perfection. Philosophy serves culture not by 
the fancied gift of absolute or transcendental knowledge, but 
by suggesting questions which help one to detect the passion and 
strangeness and dramatic contrasts of life. 

But Goethe's culture did not remain “behind the veil ;” it 
ever abutted on the practical functions of art, on actual produc- 
tion. For him the problem came to be, can the Allgemeinheit, 
the Heiterkeit of the antique be communicated to artistic pro- 
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ductions which contain the fulness of the experience of the 
modern world? We have seen that the development of the 
various forms of art has corresponded to the development of the 
thoughts of man concerning himself, to the growing relation of 
the mind to itself. Sculpture corresponds to the unperplexed, 
emphatic outlines of Hellenic humanism ; painting to the mystic 
depth and intricacy of the Middle Age ; music and poetry have 
their fortune in the modern world. Let us understand by 
poetry all literary production which attains the power of giving 
joy by its form as distinct from its matter. Only in this 
varied literary form can art command that width, variety, de- 
licacy of resources, which will enable it to deal with the con- 
ditions of modern life. What modern art has to do in the service 
of culture is so to rearrange the details of modern life, so to reflect 
it, that it may satisfy the spirit. And what does the spirit need 
in the face of modern life? The sense of freedom. That naive, 
rough sense of freedom, which supposes man’s will to be limited 
if at all only by a will stronger than his, he can never have again. 
The attempt to represent it in art would have so little verisimili- 
tude that it would be flat and uninteresting. The chief factor 
in the thoughts of the modern mind concerning itself is the in- 
tricacy, the universality of natural law even in the moral order. 
For us necessity is not as of old an image without us, with whom 
we can do warfare ; it is a magic web woven through and through 
us, like that magnetic system of which modern science speaks, 
penetrating us with a network subtler than our subtlest nerves, 
yet bearing in it the central forces of the world. Can art repre- 
sent men and women in these bewildering toils so as to give the 

irit at least an equivalent for the sense of freedom? Goethe’s 

ahlverwandtschaften is a high instance of modern art dealin 
thus with modern life ; it regards that life as the modern oan 
must regard it, but reflects upon it blitheness and repose. Na- 
tural laws we shall never modify, embarrass us as they may ; but 
there is still something in the nobler or less noble attitude with 
which we watch their fatal combinations. In Wahlverwandt- 
schaften this entanglement, this network of law, becomes a 
tragic situation, in which a group of noble men and women 
work out a supreme dénouement. Who, if he foresaw all, 
would fret against circumstances which endow one at the end 
with so high an experience ? 
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c will not be denied by any one who has temperately reflected 
on the history and present condition of Ireland, that the 
perennial disaffection of that country has its origin in certain 
grievances which are in the popular view very clearly defined. 
When we come to deal practically with these, we find that they 
may be divided into two classes. Some are real, based on an 
actual wrong, which at any cost it is our duty to remove. Others 
are factitious, the creation of persons interested in working up 
and manipulating the discontent of the masses ; and in the case of 
these an attempt, on the part of English statesmen, to appease Irish 
clamour by concession, would be not merely perilous but idle, 
To the former class belong the Church and the Land questions, 
which have been discussed quite recently in these pages. In 
the latter class we include the dream of Repeal, now obsolete, 
the agitation for a profuse expenditure of Imperial revenue in 
Ireland, and, most important of all, the cry for a systematical 
embodiment of denominational education in that country. The 
last-named movement has been thought so serious by the late 
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Government as to merit being taken into consideration, and 
stayed in its progress by somewhat hasty concessions, before any 
distinct line of action had been marked out either with reference 
to the Church establishment or the tenure of the land. We 
desire briefly to draw attention to the issues involved in this 
Irish education question, to explain the principles which in- 
fluence the contending parties, and to point out the danger 
which menaces any Government in dealing with the subject. 

It is a peculiar defect of our parliamentary system of govern- 
ment by party that, in its necessary periodical struggles, it holds 
out a trying temptation both to Governments and Oppositions to 
purchase support by a sacrifice of principle. A small but deter- 
mined clique, devoted to certain limited interests, may obtain 
concessions from a Minister or a leader of Opposition, as the price 
of a vote on a critical motion, which cooler judgment would un- 
hesitatingly condemn ; and the mischief, once done, is often ir- 
reparable. A principle which has been long and stoutly de- 
fended by a party is abandoned in a moment of weakness, and a 
system that has worked well for years is thrown abruptly out of 
gear. A conspicuous instance of this perilous tendency in our 
constitution—a tendency which can only be checked by the 
utmost firmness and vigilance on the part of our public men— 
occurred in the course of the past Session of Parliament. The 
facts were much commented on at the time, but the conflict 
which overthrew the Liberal Government cast them into the 
shade ; it may therefore be useful briefly to restate them. 

One of the first symptoms of the swift retrogression of the 
Papacy from the early and short-lived liberalism of Pius IX. was 
the determined opposition offered by Dr. Cullen and his subordi- 
nates to the development of the mixed education in Ireland. The 
Ecclesiastical Titles Act, and the tumult which it excited, was 
speedily followed by the establishment of a Catholic College —self- 
styled a University—in Dublin. For a period of twelve years the 
efforts of the Irish hierarchy were directed to the task of elevating 
this medieval institution into the centre of higher education 
in Ireland ; a spiritual coercion was ruthlessly applied to the 
Catholics of the higher classes; and a certain number of the 
Trish representatives, elected by constituencies where the in- 
fluence of the priests outweighed that of the landlords or the 
Government, were delegated to urge upon Parliament loudly and 
unceasingly the claim of the new “ University” to a State recog- 
nition and a State subsidy. These tactics were for a long time 
unsuccessful. The educated Catholic laity would not protest 
against the mixed system with the necessary amount of indigna- 
The numbers of Catholic students in attendance upon the 
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Queen’s College increased regularly and rapidly year by year; 
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and the comparative stagnation of English politics rendered suc- 
cessive Governments indifferent to the tedious diatribes of the 
O’Donoghue and Mr. O’Reilly, Mr. Hennessy and Mr. Maguire. 
It was only when a critical struggle over the Reform question be- 
came inevitable that the Liberal Ministry showed a disposition to 
look with consideration on the demands which they had so long 
disregarded. Towards the close of the “ Palmerstonian” Parlia- 
ment, in view of the general election, Sir George Grey, in speak- 
ing to the O’Donoghue’s motion for granting a charter to the 
Catholic College, almost commitied himself to a pledge on behalf 
of his colleagues that terms of compromise would be granted. This 
unexpected move caused serious alarm to all friends of secular 
education. During the ensuing recess, a long negotiation was 
carried on between Lord Russell’s Government and the Catholic 
prelates, in which the language used by the latter might have 
warned Ministers, if they had had in view some end higher than 
a party manoeuvre, that the compromise which was offered, or, 
indeed, any compromise, would be rejected with scorn by Dr. 
Cullen’s party as a definite settlement of the question, would be 
accepted only as a step to a further concession, and would so be 
unavailing to allay discontent. Unfortunately, these considera- 
tions were overlooked. The Government compromise, though 
satisfactory to no party in Ireland, was matured, and having 
served its purpose of securing the wavering votes of some Irish 
members, was, so far as its originators had the power, carried 
into effect. 

The manner of this was peculiar. It was at first unknown 
whether it was contemplated merely to establish the Catholic 
college in Dublin as a fourth college of the Queen’s University, 
coequal with the secular colleges at Belfast, Cork, and Galway, 
or, as the design proved to be, to assimilate the constitution of 
the Irish University to that of the University of London. Either 
course was open to the gravest objection ; and when early in the 
last session of Parliament it was rumoured that the Executive 
intended to change, by virtue of the prerogative, by the grant, 
namely, of a supplemental charter, the constitution of an educa- 
tional system which had been founded and maintained by the 
authority of the House of Commons and by parliamentary sub- 
sidies, steps were at once taken by members interested in public 
instruction to obtain from the Ministry an authoritative state- 
ment on the subject. To a first question Mr. Gladstone returned 
a somewhat ambiguous reply, but when a notice had been put 
upon the paper by Sir Robert Peel of a motion for an address to 
the Crown, praying that the royal assent should be withheld from 
any executive Act affecting the Queen’s University until the 
scheme had been considered by the House, a distinct promise 
[Vol. LXXXVII. No, CLXXXI.]—New Senizs, Vol. XXXI. No.1. I 
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which it was thought could hardly be evaded, was exacted from 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Mr. Gladstone used the fol- 
lowing remarkable language :—“I promise the honourable gen- 
tleman that the Government will fully and cordially state their 
views on this subject to the House, and that nothing will be done 
to preclude the House from fully considering the question at the 
proper time.” Thisexplicit statement was accepted by the friends 
of mixed education as quite satisfactory. The Irish officials, how- 
ever, who had the management mainly of this proposed measure, 
during the Reform conflict found means “to keep the word of 
_ promise to the ear and break it to the hope.” Seizing hold, asa 

pretext, of two unimportant allusions to the purpose of Govern- 
ment made in the House of Commons, the one by Sir George 
Grey on laying Lord Kimberley’s letter upon the table, the other 
by Mr. Chichester Fortescue on introducing the Reform Bill for 
Ireland, the Irish Executive proceeded, in utter disregard of Mr. 
Gladstone’s pledges, and in a surreptitious way, to fulfil their com- 
pact with the Irish hierarchy. Before Parliament had been 
given the promised opportunity of discussion, a supplemental 
charter—strangely so called, inasmuch as it subverted the main 
— of the actual charter—was granted to the Queen’s 

niversity, by which the conferring of degrees on persons 
educated elsewhere than at the Queen’s Colleges was legalized. 
The accomplishment of this act did not take place until 
after the adverse division on Lord Dunkellin’s amendment 
to the Reform Bill, a circumstance which considerably aug- 
ments the discredit attaching to the entire transaction. It 
was followed, however, by an act of still more dubious cha- 
racter. To carry out the arrangement with Dr. Cullen’s party it 
was necessary not only that the Crown should grant, but that the 
governing body of the university, the senate, should accept, the 
supplemental charter. That the consent was in itself suffi- 
cient was indeed denied ; that it was indispensable was acknow- 
ledged on all hands. The majority of the senate, it was known, 
were opposed to the Government plan, which might thus have 
been baulked had not an expedient satisfactory, if not very 
decent, suggested itself. In the original charter of the university 
the number of senators is limited to twenty-four—a total fixed 
in contemplation of the establishment of a fourth college ; the 
actual number had never previously exceeded eighteen. It was 
determined to swamp the senate. On the 27th of June, Lord 
Russell’s Government, which had then communicated to Parlia- 
ment the fact of its resignation, and which therefore had only a 
formal and ad interim power, nominated a batch of six new 
senators, selected, it is quite certain, for their notorious hostility 
to the principle on which the university had hitherto existed, and 
the pliancy with which, it was judged, they would serve the 
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purpose of those who had chosen them. To win at once the ad- 
vantage of this act, in which all regard for precedent or deceney 
was laid aside, a meeting of the senate was convened within a 
few days from the nomination of the additional senators, for the 
purpose of accepting the supplemental charter. As it was un- 
derstood that serious legal objections to the capacity of the 
senate to act in the matter at all had been raised, the question 
was fortunately postponed for three months. At the annual 
meeting of the university the discussion was renewed, and the 
new senators uniting with some ex-officials and expectant officials, 
accepted the charter by a majority of eleven to nine. The con- 
vocation of the university, however, consisting of senate, pro- 
fessors, and graduates, claimed the power, which they alleged the 
senate had usurped, and unanimously rejected the scheme. As 
the senate proceeded to act in defiance of this deliverance, the 
only course open to convocation was to bring the points in dis- 
pute to a legal issue. An application was made on behalf of 
certain graduates of the university, who conceived the value of 
their degrees to be affected by the proposed changes, in the Irish 
Rolls Court, for an injunction to restrain the senate from taking 
any action under the supplemental charter. After a lengthened 
argument, the Master of the Rolls granted the injunction.* 
Matters stand, therefore, at present in a condition of inextricable 
confusion ; and the knot can clearly be cut only by an appeal to 
Parliament and a final decision. 

No question is of more vital importance, both to Ireland and 
to English Liberalism, than this. Are we willing to allow the 
Ultramontane party in Ireland—a party not beloved by the 
people, but placed by the caprice of circumstances in a strong 
position for aggression—to force the national mind of Ireland 
into a medizval mould, to inculcate in the rising generation a 
hatred of Liberal ideas, and of England as representing them ? 
The problem is indeed the same which the Liberals of every con- 
tinental country have encountered, and which they have endea- 
voured to solve with various success. But with us the task is com- 
plicated by our peculiar and unhappy relations with Ireland, so 
that a settlement is more difficult, and at the same time more ne- 
cessary, than has been the case in Belgium, or Holland, or Prussia. 

It is very needful, therefore, that upon this question the Liberal 
party should have a distinctly marked policy, dependent on some 
guiding principle. Without this, as is the case at present, Libe- 
tals are individually inclined to repose in a careless ignorance of 





* It is to be understood that this restraining order is merely temporary. The 
points in issue between Senate and Convocation have not yet been pro- 
nounced upon by judicial authority. The case will come on, it is said, before 
the Lord i ustice of Appeal early next term. $ 
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the points at issue, and to accept in practice the guidance of the- 
party leaders. This has only contributed to bring about the un- 
seemly and discreditable result above recorded—a result wholly 
due to the general apathy in the Liberal ranks. There is the 
greater necessity for vigilance, and a steady determination to 
hold to principle in this matter, because on this point, as on most 


oints which concern religion and education, Mr. Gladstone is. 


opelessly unsound. Mr. Grant Duff some time ago pointed out 


the unpleasant consequences of this flaw in the political character: 
of the leader of the Liberal party in rather strong language, but: 


not stronger than is warranted by the line he has repeatedly 
taken upon such questions as church-rates and the abolition 
of university tests. Through Mr. Gladstone’s acquired Liberalism, 
the pietism which forms the groundwork of his nature continu- 
ally crops up, and his followers may too often be betrayed by an 
unexpected manifestation of it. English Liberals may admire 
Mr. Gladstone’s abilities, and be gratified for the enthusiastic 
zeal with which he leads them on in the cause of Reform, but 
there is no reason in the world why they should adopt his zdola 
speciis as articles of the Liberal creed. 

Before we proceed to any discussion of the principles involved 
in the dispute to which we have above drawn attention, it will 
be necessary to take certain landmarks in the educational 
history of Ireland, and also to note the present state of opinion 
on educational questions in that country. Now, at the outset we 
would say that we pretermit all examination of the much con- 
tested point whether the State is bound to give or is justified in 
giving, pecuniary aid to higher education. It is enough for our 
present purpose that university education by the State is in 
freland a fait accompli, that the annual subsidy by which the 
Queen’s University and Colleges are maintained is not likely to 
be withdrawn ; and indeed, now that it has been once given, 
could hardly be in fairness withheld. With this fact we have 
to deal, and our inquiry must be how the common interest may 
best be served by preserving or reforming, and not by abolishing 
an existing institution. The question is, How shall the State 
aid be applied? Shall it be given to maintain religious teach- 
ing combined with secular, or secular only? The former plan 
would be logical only when conducted under the obsolete 
“ Church-and-State” idea, according to which the Government 
is bound to distinguish religious truth, and to propagate it by 
inseparably connecting it with secular instruction. In our 
present political light, the abnegation on the part of Government 
of these duties seems to point out clearly that the State should 
administer secular instruction only. Surely no sight is more 
ridiculous than a Government which pays twenty different sects. 
to propagate theories of mutual hatred. 
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We extract, mainly from the Memorial of the Graduates, the 
following facts with respect to the progress of the idea of united 
education in Ireland :— 

“In the year 1791 a commission of distinguished men, presided 
over by Professor Hutchinson, the Secretary for Ireland, made an 
elaborate report to the Lord Lieutenant, from which the following is 
an extract :— 

“* We beg leave to submit to your Excellency as our decided 
opinion, that there should be no distinction made in any of the schools 
[charter, parish, diocesan, and Royal schools] between scholars of dif- 
ferent religious persuasions; without meaning, however, to interfere 
with the peculiar constitution of the chartered schools, or with the in- 
tentions of the founders of any other schools, expressed by their wills 
or other instruments directing such foundations.’—(Report of Com- 
missioners of Education Inquiry, 1791. Printed in Appendix to 
Endowed Schools Commissioners’ Report, vol. ii. p. 364.) 

“The chief immediate result of this report appears to have been 
the passing of the Roman Catholic Relief Act of 1793 removing 
certain disabilities as to education, to which persons of the Catholic 
persuasion had long previously been subject. 

“ After this but little was done for public education in Ireland, save 
voting money to be expended through the agency of the Kildare-place 
Society for the Education of the Poor of Ireland, until the establish- 
ment of the system of national education in 1831. There were, how- 
ever, valuable inquiries conducted by means of Commissioners in the 
years 1807-12, and in the years 1825-27. The Reports of these Com- 
missioners were submitted to a Select Committee of the House of 
Commons in 1828, and that committee passed a series of resolutions 
in favour of the establishment of a system of education in Ireland, in 
which no attempt should be made to influence or disturb the peculiar 
religious tenets of any sect or denomination of Christians. They re- 
commended that pupils of all persuasions should be provided with 
literary instruction in common, and that every facility should be 
afforded for their religious instruction separately. 

“ Acting on the report ofj that committee, Lord Derby addressed a 
letter to the Duke of Leinster in 1831, which led to the formation of 
the present National Board of Education.” 


After the elementary system of education had been at work 
for some years defects became more and more apparent in aca- 
demical education : the Roman Catholics had no means of ob- 
taining degrees, and the large and wealthy Presbyterian body in 
the north were in the same disadvantageous position. In 1835 
Mr. Wyse obtained the appointment of a select committee of the 
House of Commons for inquiring into the state of education in 
Ireland. The report of this committee was made to the House in 
1838. It recommended the establishment of a thorough and com- 
plete system of instruction, academic, intermediate, and primary, 
throughout the country, and of a reformed Educational Board. 
to undertake the inspection of the entire scheme. Intermediate 
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education, they advised, should be applied through county 
academies, supported and inspected by the State; and academic 
teaching through four colleges, on the secular plan, one in 
Dublin and three in the provinces. It was found impossible, 
from causes which unhappily still exist, to carry out the recom- 
mendation of the committee as regards intermediate education ; 
but with respect to the proposed university some approach to it 
was made by the Colleges Act, introduced in 1845 by Sir Robert 
Peel, who was also desirous, as we shall presently see, to recon- 
struct Trinity College, Dublin. Soon after the foundation of the 
colleges in Belfast, Cork, and Galway, Lord John Russell pointed 
out in the House of Commons that the new institutions were 
without an academical locus standi. To supply this defect the 
Queen’s University was incorporated in 1850. 

The Catholic hierarchy seemed at first heartily disposed to 
support the united scheme of education. Dr. Croly was Primate 
and Dr. Murray the Archbishop of Dublin ; both, while they lived, 
supported the secular scheme, and the latter was a member of 
the original Senate of the Queen’s University. But unfortu- 
nately these liberal ecclesiastics were removed by death a year 
or two after the opening of the colleges ; and their successor was 
Paul Cullen, by birth an Irishman of the nineteenth century, but 
by breeding and in ideas an Italian monk of the darkest mediz- 
val mould. Under his rule the reaction in Papal policy, at which 
we have already hinted, made itself felt in Ireland. He procured 
the assembly of the Synod of Thurles, in which the question 
whether mixed education should be supported or condemned was 
debated by the whole body of the Irish hierarchy. Among 
* these there were at the time many, and there still remain a few, 
of sincerely liberal tendencies ; but by chicanery which Professor 
Cairnes has exposed, and which Professor Sullivan vainly endea- 
vours to palliate, a condemnation of the colleges was obtained. 
This was naturally followed by the first formal promulgation of 
the Catholic University scheme. Money was collected without 
difficulty through the complete ecclesiastical machinery at hand. 
The college was founded in Dublin on strictly religious prin- 
ciples ; and though at first officered in part by English converts 
—men of culture at least, like Dr. Newman, if not of enlarged 
views—it was soon abandoned by these, or rather they were de- 
terminately driven away; and the university which was to be 
“the centre of intellectual life in Ireland” left wholly in the 
control of a few ecclesiastics of the narrowest views and the most 
ruthless hostility to the ideas of the age. 

To this college it now became necessary to force the Catholic 
youth of Ireland, and from the Queen’s Colleges it was first re- 
quisite to drive them away. All the forces of spiritual coercion 
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were employed; the Queen’s Colleges were denounced from 
every pulpit ; the recalcitrant were menaced with deprivation of 
the rites of the Church ; but it was all in vain. The number of 
Catholics in attendance on the Queen’s Colleges went on increas- 
ing year by year: and the ecclesiastical institution in Dublin, 
notwithstanding the advantages of sacerdotal praises, a metropoli- 
tan situation, and, according to Professor Sullivan, of 130,000/. 
subscribed to maintain it, has signally failed both in point of 
numbers and in teaching power. So complete has been the 
failure that none of the assailants of the mixed system venture 
to bring forward statistical proof that the Catholic College has 
succeeded. They hint, indeed, that the difficulties under which 
they labour have been the cause of this; but this plea is de- 
stroyed by the language of the Bishops in their memorial to Sir 
G. Grey :—“ Without an endowment the proposal of Government 
would confer but little if any substantial benefit upon our Catho- 
lic university, for degrees can be obtained through the London 
University, and property can be acquired and transmitted with- 
out a charter by availing of certain legal expedients.” 

This controversy has of course begotten a whole host of 
pamphlets, some of the most valuable of which we have put 
on the list at the head of this paper. Beside those which have 
been legitimately published, two important brochures, announced 
as “not for publication,” have found their way to an extensive 
circulation, wider, perhaps, than they would have attained if 
they had appeared in the regular way. The first, which gave 
the signal for this paper war, was the work of Dr. (now Sir 
Dominic) Corrigan, a distinguished Dublin physician, and a 
member of the Senate of the Queen’s University. His view is - 
that which has been since adopted by the late Government. 
He proposed to assimilate the Queen’s University in Ireland to 
the London University ; but he soon found that this proposal 
was pleasing to no party. Dr. Woodlock, the rector of the 
Catholic College in Dublin, attacked his view with considerable 
acrimony in a pamphlet which reached a still greater publicity 
than the former, though published under the same seal of 
assumed privacy. The case for united education was taken 
up at the same time, and maintained with consummate ability. 
On the 6th of December, 1865, a meeting of the graduates of 
the Queen’s University was held at Belfast, at which the follow- 
ing propositions were unanimously adopted, the arguments upon 
which they were based having been transmitted in the form of 
a memorial to the Lord Lieutenant, and subsequently published 
In a separate form :— 

“ That, in the opinion of this meeting, the success which has attended 
the Queen’s Colleges and University in Ireland has more than realized 
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the expectations of their founders, and affords sufficient grounds for 
the maintenance of those institutions in their integrity. 

“That the recognition of a college under the control of the Roman 
Catholic Church, based upon principles of sectarianism, and its affilia- 
tion with the Queen’s University in Ireland, would necessitate similar 
concessions to other religious bodies, would inflict serious injury on 
the already existing Queen’s Colleges, and would ultimately tend to 
their conversion into denominational institutions, and the consequent 
destruction of the system of united education. 

“ That while a system of non-sectarian university education should 
alone be encouraged by Government recognition and support in Ireland, 
no person who prefers a system of sectarian education is debarred from 
any of the advantages or legal privileges of a degree—the University 
of London being open to all who are prepared to pass its examina- 
tions.” 

A further and still more effective reply to the fallacies and 
misrepresentations, both of Dr. Corrigan and Dr. Woodlock, 
was published in the pages of a religious contemporary by Pro- 
fessor Cairnes, the distinguished author of “The Slave Power.” 
It was followed by Mr. Whittle’s interesting protest, as a Catholic 
layman, in favour of real and against soi-disant “ freedom of 
education.” The statements and arguments of Professor Cairnes 
and Mr. Whittle were assailed with considerable ability and 
bitterness by Professor Sullivan, a member of the teaching staff 
of the Catholic University. His clever pamphlet did not, how- 
ever, greatly serve his cause; for its immediate effect was to 
elicit from Mr. Cairnes a complete and crushing refutation in his 
letter to Mr. John Stuart Mill. 

In considering whether there is any means of satisfactory 
extrication from this perilous imbroglio, some questions suggest 
themselves, which we shall attempt, so far as we may, to answer. 
These are, What are the theoretical objections to a secular 
university system? Has such a system failed in Ireland? What 
would have been the effect for good or evil of the late Govern- 
ment scheme if carried out? By what means can existing defects 
in Irish university education be removed? If we can only satisfy 
ourselves on these points, we shall not be far from seeing our way 
out of the present chaos of opinion. 

The objections taken by the Catholic clerical party to the 
mixed system of education in Ireland vary with the classes to 
whom they are addressed. In arousing the uneducated and 
superstitious peasantry to petition against it, or subscribe to 
overthrow it, the chief stress is laid on the “contamination” to 
Catholic morals and piety which will inevitably result from 
association with Protestants and acquaintance with heterodox 
literature. To guard against these noxious influences the in- 
tellectual hot-house of a Catholic college, wholly governed and 
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mainly taught by priests of the most rigid type, is declared to 
be necessary ; the principles of the Index must rule education, 
until the science and literature of the nineteenth century shrink 
to a despicable and colourless caput mortuuwm. In such warn- 
ings as this, no attempt is made to prove the “danger to faith” 
arising from the system of instruction pursued in the Queen’s 
Colleges ; it is quietly assumed ; and the warning being accom- 
panied by a denunciation of spiritual pains and penalties against 
those who neglect it, is usually effectual. Fortunately, the class 
which can thus easily be manipulated is not the class which can 
to any large extent make use of universities. With educated 
Catholics of the middle rank of life a different tone is taken. 
The system pursued in the Queen’s Colleges, these are told, is a 
cautious but well-planned attempt to implant in the mind prin- 
ciples adverse to all religious belief ; the colleges are emphatically 
the “godless” colleges. And this view also is pressed upon 
liberal-minded Englishmen with a wearisome iteration, so that 
many ignorant of the facts assent passively to the proposition 
that Government would act unfairly in limiting the higher 
education of any country to institutions hostile to the creed of 
the majority of the population. Professor Cairnes, in his second 
pamphlet, very distinctly exhibits the fallacy—indeed, we may 


say the falsehood—of these arguments and statements. Mr. 
Monsell, M.P., a subordinate member of the late Government, in 
a speech delivered some months ago, spoke of Sir Robert Peel as 
having “established, in addition to the Protestant University of 
Dublin, colleges from which religion was excluded.” And Mr. 


rT 


James Ignatius D’Arcy, writing to the Daily News, makes the 
strange statement, which is however but a faint echo of sacer- 
dotal vituperation—“ The vital principle of the Queen’s Colleges 
is the non-recognition of God’s existence, or of any other religion 
than one derivable from pure reason. The Queen’s Colleges as 
at present constituted are such as might have pleased Re- 
publican France when the worship of the goddess of Reason 
obtained.” Now ; in their courses of instruction the colleges cer- 
tainly recognise no religious formulas. To take away all cause of 
offence the professors are guarded by their declaration on enter- 
ing upon office, from treating, from the chair, of any point in 
polemics ; but in their regulations for the observance of disci- 
pline every form of religion is recognised, and the strictest care 
is taken to enforce the wishes of parents and guardians with 
regard to the religious instruction of students under age. This will 
be clearly seen from the following extracts from the statutes :— 

“CnapteR XV.—Of Punishment.—Any Student guilty of any of 
the following offences shall be liable to expulsion from the College ; 
but it shall be competent to the Council, should they deem it more 
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conducive to the discipline of the College, and the reformation of the 
offender, to impose some lighter punishment for the same :— 

1. Habitual neglect of attendance for Divine Worship at such church 
or chapel as shall be approved by his parents or guardians. 

2. Habitual neglect of attendance on the religious instruction pro- 
vided for Students of his church or denomination. 

3. Immoral or dishonest practices. 

4, Treasonable or seditious conduct. 

5. Drunkenness. 

6. Grievous offences against College rules or discipline. 

7. Wilful and serious injury to the property of the College. 

And further, in the chapter on Residences— 

“For the better maintenance of moral and religious discipline in 
the licensed Boarding-houses, such clergymen or ministers as WE 
shall, from time to time, by warrant under our Sign Manual, appoint 
Deans of Residences, shall have the moral care and spiritual charge of 
the Students of their respective creeds residing in the licensed Board- 
ing-houses. 

“ The College Council shall have power to assign lecture-rooms within 
the precincts of such College, wholly or in part, for the use of the 
Deans of Residences, for the purpose of affording religious instruction 
to the Students of their respective creeds, and also to make rules con- 
cerning the days and times when such religious instruction shall be 
given therein, and for securing that the same shall not interfere with 
the general discipline of the College ; provided always, that no Student 
shall be compelled by any rule of the College to attend any theolo- 
gical lecture or religious instruction other than is approved of by his 
parents or guardians, and that no religious test shall be administered 
to any person in order to entitle him to be admitted a Student of any 
such College, or to hold any office therein, or to partake of any advan- 
tage or privilege thereof. 

“ No clergyman or minister shall be competent to assume or continue 
to hold the office of Dean of Residence, unless approved of by the 
Bishop, Moderator, or constituted Authority of his church or religious 
denomination.” 

No doubt, as Professor Cairnes has observed, these provisions 
might be amended in detail—for instance, by assigning a salary 
to the Deans of Residences; but, as they stand, they at least 
convict those who speak of the “Godless” colleges either of 
wilful ignorance or of unscrupulous misrepresentation. 

It is not, however, in the deliberately expressed opinions of the 
Ultramontane party in Ireland, but rather in their less cautious 
utterances and their practical teaching, that we are to look for 
the real origin of their hostility to the principle of mixed edu- 
cation. It is not because the Queen’s Colleges “undermine” by 
the instruction there given “Catholic doctrine ;” it is not because 
association of Protestants and Catholics in the halls of Cork and 
Galway “saps faith,” that the secular University in Ireland 
finds in Dr. Cullen a bitter foe. “Faith” or “doctrine” is not 
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concerned at all. The religious beliefs of the great majority of 
Irishmen would be probably influenced in no appreciable degree 
if the mixed system were allowed full scope. What would be 
really imperilled is the predominance of the priesthood in secu- 
lar as well as in spiritual matters. The young men of Ireland, 
educated in the sciences of the age, and taught to view the 
hierarchy as they are viewed on the Continent, would, without 
quitting their fathers’ faith, become more and more disinclined 
to follow their sacerdotal guides with’accustomed docility in every 
act of life. Trained in the free air of an institution where all 
sects unite, the rising generation of Irishmen will hardly be wil- 
ling to make the intellectual sacrifice which Mr. Rawes* demands, 
and say with him :— 

“T love and trust the Holy See, not only as to faith and morals, 
but in all its traditions, judgments, and ways. Even in natural things 
out of its own immediate order, I love its very shadow, and trust to it 
for safety. It is the representative of God in the world; the great 
barrier against lawlessness of every kind. Botn in thought and in 
action it sets the bounds beyond which no man has a right to go. 
Freedom of thought is simply a delusion of the devil.” 


From this it may be readily conceived that the object of Dr. 
Cullen and his followers in desiring the direction of education in 
Treland is not to spread but to restrict instruction. The educa- 
tion given in the Catholic College is, in fact, of the most restricted 
kind. Are, then, those to be branded as illiberal who refuse to 
concede to those who have oniy received this limited instruction 
the privilege of assuming the degrees which mark a completed 
instruction? A correspondent of the Daily News, writing some 
months ago in reference to this instruction defined by sacerdotal 
ideas, acutely remarks :— 

“This is not education ; it is taking precautions against the danger 
of education, and we are by this time in a position to know what to 
think of the alleged ‘ unfairness of an arrangement by which an Irish 
Roman Catholic cannot get a degree in Ireland without attending lec- 
tures which his bishop disapproves.’ The unfairness lies in this, that 
he cannot get a certificate that he has been educated unless he actually 
has been. The intelligence of the age does not regard a man as edu- 
cated who has been carefully cut off from education. It is as if an 
attack should be made upon the Warden of the Standards because he 
will not indiscriminately stamp all the weights and measures which 
may be brought to him. ‘What now? Do you call this measure a 
bushel ?’? ‘May it please you it is a Winchester bushel, a very old 
respectable measure, I assure you.’ ‘ But there is only one bushel in 
the realm ; besides, it would do you no good if I were to stamp it asa 
Winchester bushel; that is not what you want?’ ‘Oh, by no means; 





* “Cui bono University Education P” by the Rev. C. Rawes, (Quoted by 
Mr. Whittle.) 
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we want it stamped as Imperial measure.’ Which it is not, so the 
stamping cannot take place.” 

That this is the object of the Governors of the Catholic Uni- 
versity is shown by their refusing to affiliate with the University 
of London, and desiring to do so with the Queen’s University. 
The examinations of the former they know they cannot mould to 
suit their own purposes. Those of the latter they hope may be 
more pliant. 

When we turn to the next question, “ Has the mixed system 
failed in Ireland ?” we fall back on facts. 

We borrow from the Graduates’ Statement the following in- 
teresting and conclusive statistics relative to this branch of the 
question :— 

“Tu the year 1857 a Royal Commission was appointed to inquire 
into the condition and progress of the Queen’s Colleges. At that 
time there were 445 students in the Colleges ; and the Commissioners, 
after a laborious investigation, reported that ‘the Colleges could not 
be considered otherwise than successful, when, notwithstanding op- 
posing causes, they had in their halls attending lectures nearly 450 
students.’ Seven years have since elapsed, and the number of students 
has within this period amounted to 837 ; and it is worthy of note that 
each year of the period shows an increase on the preceding. The 
numbers in the successive years have been as follows :— 


1858-59 - - 490 1862-3. - - 787 
1859-60 - - 546 1863-4 - - 818 
1860-61 - - 657 1864-5 - - 835 
1861-62 - - 758 


It is also to be observed that the increase is not confined to any one 
College, but is shared alike by all. Thus the numbers in Belfast, 
Cork, and Galway were, in 1857-8, respectively, 204, 140, and 99; 
last year they were 406, 263, and 169. 

“'This rapid development of the Queen’s University, unprecedented, 
we believe, in the annals of education, is all the more remarkable when 
it is borne in mind that not only were several of the years in which it 
has taken place years of great depression, but further, that the en- 
forcement of academic residence, which is the rule in the Queen’s 
University, is an innovation on the Irish University system—an inno- 
vation of so bold a character that the Commissioners who inquired 
into the condition of Dublin University, though concurring in the 
view expressed by Dr. Lloyd, that the encouragement of residence 
was ‘one of the most urgent of all academic reforms,’ did not ven- 
ture to recommend its enforcement for the comparatively wealthy 
students who came within the scope of their inquiry. 

“It is gratifying to add that the success of the Queen’s has not been 
purchased at the expense of the Dublin University, but is clear gain to 
the higher education of the country. In the year 1848—the year 
which preceded the opening of the Queen’s Colleges—the number of 
students who entered Trinity College, Dublin, was 353; last year, 
notwithstanding the decrease which has in the interval taken place in 
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the population, it was, by a curious coincidence, again 354, the number 
of entrances in the Queen’s Colleges being 288. 

‘ But it is not numbers alone which evince the success of the Queen’s 
Colleges. 

“They have been found available for all religious sects, and their suc- 
cess has been conspicuous in that object which they were especially 
designed to promote—the bringing together of students from various 
religious denominations for common education in the same halls. 
Thus, of the 3380 students who have entered since the foundation of 
the Colleges, 957 have been members of the Established Church, 938 
have been Roman Catholics, and 1197 Presbyterians, while the other 
denominations have been represented in fair proportion to their nume- 
rical importance.”’* 


So far, we may regard the charge against the colleges as dis- 
proved. If we turn to the statistics relating to the university 
we meet with an equally irrefragable case :— 


“The Graduates of the Queen’s University do not wish to separate 
the case of the Colleges from that of the University. They believe 
that the success of the Colleges is the success of the University, inas- 
much as the success of the Colleges is to no inconsiderable extent the 
result of the existence of the University.. Attempts have often been 
made to show that the entire system is a failure, on account of the 
alleged ‘paucity of the degrees granted by the Queen’s University. 
While not admitting that the mere number of degrees granted by the 
Queen’s University is a sufficient test of the success of the University, 
it may not be improper, in order to ascertain what the University has 
done directly, to call attention to the numbers graduating in the 
Queen’s University and in the London University, for the first fourteen 
years after each University commenced to grant degrees :— 





| Number and Nature of Degrees. 





| Diplomas | 
LL.D. | M.D.|M.A,, LL.B. | M.B. | B.A.| in Law | 
and Engi- 
neering. | 


Total. 








The Queen’s University, in 
the fourteen years begin- No 
ning with 1852 and end- such 
ing with 1865, granted 5 {248/115 18 jdegree.! 435 65 886 

he London University, in | 
the fourteen years begin- None | 
ning with 1839 and end- such | 
ing with 1852, granted 6 {113} 45; 45 | 119 | 513! granted. | $41 





Majority in favour of the 
Queen’s University . ue em a pa ‘ti if me 45 





















































* In the Session 1865-66, for the first time since the opening of the 
Colleges, a decrease (of which the cause will be noted further on) has taken 
place.—Vide President Berwick’s Report, and University Calendar. 
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These facts and figures speak for themselves. A few points, 
however, must be borne in mind while drawing the conclusion. 
It must be remembered thatthe higher education of Catholic youth 
does not depend solely, as far as the State is concerned, upon the 
Queen’s Colleges. The annual parliamentary grant of 26,0001. 
for the maintenance of Maynooth, with 500 to 600 students, 
must be taken into consideration ; and in estimating the higher 
education of Ireland as a whole, we must reckon these, as well 
as the Church of England divinity students in Trinity College, 
and the Presbyterian divinity students at Belfast. ‘The general 
inferiority in social position and rank of the Catholics throughout 
the country is in great part the cause of the disproportion 
between the ratios borne by Protestants to Catholics in the 
aggregate population and on the college lists. 

Let us now glance at the question, what effect for good or 
evil would the plan of the late Government have worked? At 
the outset this fact is apparent, that even if valuable per se, 
such a measure as the assimilation of the Queen’s University to 
that of London must be unnecessary in Ireland. Every college 
in Ireland has, at this moment, the power of connecting itself 
with the University of London, and conducting the examina- 
tions prescribed by the senate of that institution, periodically, 
within its own walls. Asa matter of fact, the London exami- 
nations take place every year at St. Patrick’s College, at Carlow. 
Only one class remains which could desire a change, and that one 
which no Government sincerely anxious to promote education in 
its truest and best sense would desire to see largely increased; 
we mean those who seek to obtain a degree by examination 
merely without any collegiate training. Even for these the 
London University fulfils every needful purpose. 

The erection of an imitation of the London scheme in Dublin 
would multiply the numbers of those who would look forward 
to the rank of graduates without the discipline of a three years’ 
or four years’ training, by holding out the hope of an easier test 
than the London University applies. But it would do more, 
and do worse: the competition between the two examining 
boards in London and Dublin would inevitably result, as the 
example of the medical schools teaches us, in the degradation of 
the educational tests applied by the weaker body. 

It will be no very powerful argument with those are intent who 
on the overthrow of the Queen’s Colleges to show how unfavourably 
the proposed changes will act upon those institutions. As some, 
however, may be still unwilling to give the cowp de grace toa 
system which has done so much to liberalize the rising genera- 
tion in Ireland, we shall briefly show the operation of the new 
plan. 
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Mr. Berwick, President of Queen’s College, Galway, gives the 
following remarkable evidence in his official Report for two con- 
secutive years. Of the session 1864—65 he speaks thus :— 


“ Nothing perhaps can more clearly exhibit the peculiar difficulties 
with which this college has to contend, and the determination evinced 
by the people of the province to support it, than a comparison of the 
number of the population of the town of Galway, with the number of 
students attending the college lectures at different periods since the 
opening of the college. It is needless to observe how much the 
wealth and population of the town and neighbourhood in which a 
college is situated must influence its growth and progress. In this 
respect the situation of the Galway College has been always peculiarly 
unfortunate as compared with that of almost any other similar in- 
stitution in the empire, while the statistics of the last few years unfold 
a state of things which would appear to render any progress almost 
impossible. In the year 1851, the population of the town of Galway 
amounted to 23,787. In the same year, the entrances into the college 
were 23, the number attending lectures 63. In 1861, the population 
of the town had diminished to 16,786, while the college entrances had 
risen in that year to 60, and the number attending lectures to 144. 
Since that time the emigration, always, increasing, has continued to 
thin the population of the town, which can hardly now exceed from 
12,000 to 13,000 persons, and the number entering the college in the 
present year is 70, the number attending lectures 169.” 


Of the following academical year, the last of which a Report 
has appeared, he has unfortunately to give a very different 
account :— s 


“Tt thus appeared that while the population of the town of Galway 
had, since the year 1851, diminished almost to one half, the number 
entering the college had trebled, and the number attending lectures 
had increased almost in the same proportion. 1 lament to say that in 
the session in which I write (1865-66), a very different state of 
things prevails. The entrances, as compared with those of last 
session have diminished from 70 to 49; the attendance on lectures 
from 169 to 144. 

“Nor are these unsatisfactory results confined to this college alone. 
In Cork, the entrances have diminished from 90 in the last to 77 in 
the present session; the attendances on lectures from 263 to 235. 
In Belfast, while a slight increase of 8 has taken place in the at- 
tendances, the entrances have diminished by 17. Thus, in the three 
colleges, the entrances have fallen in one year from 295 to 244; the 
attendances from 837 to 793. When it is remembered that the 
entrances had increased from 217 in session 1859-60 to 295 in session 
1864-65, and that the average annual increase in the attendances on 
lectures during the same period had been 58, the significance of the 
above statistics will be more fully appreciated. 

‘For a diminution so large and sudden, it is but too easy to find 
an adequate cause. The policy announced by the Government at 
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the close of the last Session of Parliament will sufficiently account for 
changes so disheartening to those engaged in the working of these 
colleges, and to the friends of liberal and united education.” 

President Berwick, briefly investigating the manner in which 
the changes proposed by Government have worked evil to the 
Colleges, comes to this conclusion :— 

“To these three causes then, the fresh stimulus given by the Go- 
vernment proposal to the enemies of the colleges, the alienation caused 
in the public mind by the announced sectarianizing of the Queen’s 
University, and the belief that degrees would soon be obtained with- 
out the necessity of attending the colleges—to these causes, I feel 
assured, may be attributed that change in the progress of the colleges 
to which I have referred above.” 

The last consideration would have peculiar weight in a poor 
country like Ireland. Even the very moderate expense of atten- 
dance on the Queen’s Colleges would be grudged by many youths 
of limited means, to whom a prospect was opened of obtaining a 
degree with comparative ease by home study. We say with com- 
parative ease, for it is well known that the degrees of the Uni- 
versity of London are not sought by the class to which we refer, 
simply because the required examinations are too difficult in the 
opinion of these aspirants. In point of fact, the assimilation of 
the Queen’s University to that of London, is only desired by some 
students who are in favour of that scheme, because it is hoped 
that the standard of graduation will be fixed much lower in the 
former than in the latter. 

We may further add, that as a conclusive measure, it is quite 
clear the late Government plan would satisfy no party. The friends 
of the mixed system are of course opposed to it ; the Rector of the 
Catholic University denounces it ; Professor Sullivan sneers at 
it ; the Catholic Bishops, in their correspondence with Sir G. Grey, 
distinctly say of it, “If the changes referred to be unaccom- 
panied by an endowment of our Catholic University, and a re- 
construction of the Queen’s Colleges, we cannot regard them as 
satisfactory to the Catholics of Ireland.” It is as a step only to 
further changes that they accept it—to changes which Mr. Glad- 
stone and his colleagues disavow any intention of promoting, 
but which they do actually encourage by their action in regard 
to the supplemental charter. 

The means of effecting a further approach to denomination- 
alism are ready to hand, thanks to the assiduity of the late 
Liberal Ministry in importing into the Queen’s University 
Senate a strong sectarian element. This was truly a forced and 
unholy marriage, as the union of the Queen’s Colleges and the 
Catholic College would be a very cruelty of Mezentius : 

“ Mortua quin etiam jungebat corpora vivis.”’ 
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If Mr. Gladstone had desired to destroy in the most painful 
and lingering way free education in Ireland, he could have 
devised no more certain plan of so doing than this compelled and 
hateful alliance of medizeval and modern ideas. 

We have now seen that the scheme propounded by Government 
with the ostensible object of making academic education more ac- 
ceptable to the people of Ireland, would be noxious both in its 
ulterior and in its immediate etfect, and we may therefore be 
allowed to express the hope that the legal obstacles to the com- 
pletion of that crude and impolitic measure have sealed its doom. 
As may, however, be gathered from some previous remarks, we by 
no means regard the existing state of higher education in Ireland 
as thoroughly satisfactory. There is, we think, but too much 
ground for the discontent among educated Catholics which has 
found a somewhat querulous expression in Professor Sullivan’s 
pamphlet. It has been unfortunate that among the sixty chairs 
of the three Queen’s Colleges nominally open to men of all 
creeds, only some half dozen have been allotted to Catholics. Is 
it too late to repair this error, to assign to the creed of the majority 
a fair representation in a teaching body which ought to rank ag 
a national institution? We should certainly hope not. But 
much more than the distribution of a few professorships to Irish 
Catholics must be done before we can hope for a healthy growth 
of university training in Ireland. Under the existing system, or 
any mere modification of it, as also under the plan of the sup- 
plemental charter, the Irish Catholic necessarily feels himself 
in a position of painful inferiority to his Protestant fellow-country- 
men. The grievance is analogous to that of the Church Esta- 
blishment. Granted that the Queen’s Colleges were made 
thoroughly acceptable to the Catholic laity, the fact would still 
remain unaltered that these are but poor colleges, affording 
the slenderest aids to learning, and with no probability of aug- 
menting their endowments from either public or private sources. 
On the other hand stands the University of Dublin, with a 
splendid income, and inspiring associations, in whose halls the 
Catholic may indeed receive instruction and win barren honour, 
but in whose emoluments or government he can have no share. 
While this condition of things subsists, discontent with respect to 
education will continue to fester in Ireland. Is it too much to 
hope that among the Liberal statesmen of England one may be 
found with the courage, the ability, and the power to apply the 
obvious remedy? 

That remedy would be to secularize the government, to re- 
form the educational system, and to throw open to all creeds and 
classes the honours and endowments of Trinity College. It 
would thus discharge the function, for which its position marks 

(Vol. LXXXVII. No. CLXXI.]—New Sertzs, Vol. XXXI. No.T. K 
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it out, of the head of academical education in Ireland, and the 
change would, we doubt not, awaken it into new life from the 
torpor in which it has long been sunk under its clerical rulers. 
Organized as a fourth Queen’s College, it would supply the edu- 
cational wants of the nonconforming population of the metro- 
politan province, and at the same time open a career to many 
Trish Catholics who are at present compelled to sacrifice scholarly 
or scientific tastes to necessity and the duties of active life. The 
expulsion of sectarian influences once effected, it is clear no end 
would be gained by maintaining two universities. The consoli- 
dation of Trinity College and the three provincial colleges into 
one national university, recognising no religious distinctions and 
subsidiary to no religious sect, would be easy. A commission 
might revise the courses of instruction now severally operat- 
ing and modify them in the interest of uniformity: residence 
would of course be enforced, but the free passage of students 
from one college to another might be permitted and encouraged ; 
the seat of the university might be considered to be the metro- 
polis, and the old halls of Trinity might receive annually the 
youth of the provinces, from Belfast, Cork, and Galway. A 
judicious partition of the revenues of Dublin University might 
be made ; such part as was by special endowment devoted to re- 
ligious purposes might be made over to the Episcopal Church 
for the maintenance of a divinity school; the remainder might 
be divided between the University and the College. Out of the 
former part the expenses of the public examinations might be 
defrayed, and a number of fellowships, limited to no single 
college, kept up ; out of the latter part might be supplied a due 
proportion of college scholarships and a complete professorial 
staff. Here, indeed, we may mark one evident benefit of this 
scheme: the metropolitan college might maintain out of its 
greater resources professorships in those subjects which do not 
enter into the ordinary curriculum, but in which, nevertheless, 
a university is bound to give some instruction: these advantages 
the students of the provincial colleges could on occasion share. 
The practical working of such a scheme as that delineated above 
would probably be that the youth of the provinces would receive 
the first part of their collegiate education in Belfast or Cork or Gal- 
way,and the latter part in Dublin,—an arrangement which would, 
we think, combine every advantage that can be desired.* 

But here an objection may arise—Is not this pretty plan 
wholly Utopian, neither practicable, nor, if practicable, capable 





* The above idea is precisely that advocated for Oxford by Mr. Goldwin 
Smith. (Report of the Sub-Committee on University Extension by aflilia- 
tion.) It was, however, formed altogether independently. 
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of satisfying the claims which seem to make some change inevi- 
table? In the first place, at least the idea is no new one, no 
coinage of a doctrinaire’s fancy ; it has been weighed by acute 
and hard-headed statesmen, and pronounced by them both politic 
and just. At the period when the Queen’s Colleges were 
founded and Maynooth endowed, Sir Robert Peel contemplated, 
indeed it is said had actually determined on, the introduction of a 
measure precisely similar to that which we have imperfectly out- 
lined above ; but the difficulties which embarrassed the last few 
years of his life, and his too early death, prevented the realization 
of these hopes. Indeed it may well be doubted whether at that 
time so Jiberal a reform would have had the least chance of 
meeting with acceptance. But is the same the case now? We 
venture to think it is not. The recent debates on English Uni- 
versity reform have shown how powerful and united the Liberal 
party is upon this class of questions; it is only necessary, we are 
certain, to secure for this scheme a fair share of publicity and 
discussion : its inherent simplicity, equity, and finality will win 
it an early and complete triumph. 

But further, admitting the scheme to be practicable, we are 
led to inquire would it set academical education in Ireland on a 
footing thoroughly satisfactory to all parties? We cannot alto- 
gether assert that it would ; but we are convinced that the only 
section of the Irish people whom it would leave dissatistied is 
precisely that section which, by its own avowal, will contentedly 
accept nothing short of absolute domination over public instruc- 
tion. For, as we have already remarked, in the disfavour with 
which the existing university system is regarded by some persons in 
Ireland, two distinct elements are to be found. There is, first, the 
very intelligible jealousy with which Catholics look on their con- 
dition of inequality and on the absence of anything like a career 
in the pursuits of learning. This'jealousy, it is obvious, the re- 
forms which we have indicated above would at once remove. 
The Catholic student would no longer feel himself in a position 
of inferiority, the vista of as bright a future would be opened to 
him as his Protestant fellows could look forward to. A happy 
forgetfulness of religious feuds would follow, and a healthy rivalry 
in the peaceful conflicts of science and letters would spring up. 
The second source of the present dislike to the mixed system 
would not, unfortunately, be allayed by the liberalization of 
Trinity College, Dublin. The hatred which Dr. Cullen and his 
party feel to 4 complete education of the modern type, and par- 
ticularly to an education imparted by laymen, is deep-rooted and 
intense. But in a question of this sort, which concerns not the: 
peasantry, but only the higher and middle classes, the hostility of 
the priesthood is less formidable than might at first be imagined.. 
K 2 
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It should not be forgotten, too, that the Papacy is now passing 
through a most eventful crisis, during which, if English liberalism 
only maintains a decided front against Ultramontane encroach- 
ments, many important concessions may be made by the clerical 
party. That party, after all, requires some material to work up 
into an agitation against the mixed system. The material has 
hitherto been furnished by men like Professor Sullivan, who 
does not object to the principle of the Queen’s Colleges, but only 
to the practical inferiority in which Catholics are at present 
placed in Ireland.* Once thoroughly conciliate this class by such 
a measure of educational equality as we advocate, and theresistance 
of the priesthood will soon die away in impotent murmurings. 
Here then we have a counter-proposition to the plan of the 
late Government—one the idea of which is eminently clear, 
logical, and complete, the operation of which would satisfy all 
just demands. The Government plan, constructed to meet a 
temporary political exigence, is a signal instance of the halting, half- 
hearted character of such creations of expediency. The plan we 
have directed attention to, though the Roman Catholics of Ire- 
land, hopeless of obtaining it, have not for many years sought for 
it, might without great difficulty be established by a union among 
Liberals to effect it. Byso uniting the Liberal party would save 
themselves at once from the shame of abandoning a noble prin- 
ciple, which they have for years upheld, and from the danger of 
erecting a precedent, which in struggles, not distant and most 
vital to the prosperity of England, might be used against them. 





* In allusion to Sir Robert Peel’s desire to establish Trinity College as a 
fourth college on the united po, Professor Sullivan says (p. 14): “If the 
Government desired to put all Irishmen on an equality, and completely to 


secularize lay education, this would have been a statesmanlike course to have 
adopted.” Further on (p. 20), he remarks: “To be able to accept such a 
principle (7.e. non-sectarian education) there should be absolute equality. All 
religious tests should be abolished not only in endowed;colleges and schools, 
but also in public offices ; and not only in th 
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1. The Works of Edmund Spenser, with the Principal Illus- 
trations of various Commentators. By the Rev. HENRY 
Joun Topp, M.A., F.A.S. London. 1865. 


2. The Poetical Works of Edmund Spenser. The text care- 
fully Revised and illustrated with Notes, original and 
selected. By F. J. Cup. Boston (U.S): Little, Brown, 
and Company. 1855. 

3. The Works of Edmund Spenser. By J. P. Cottier, F.S.A. 
London: Bell and Daldy. 1862. 


4. The Faérie Queene, disposed into twelve Bookes, fashioning 
xii. Morall Vertues. By EpMUND Spenser. To which is 
added his Epithalamion. Illustrated by EpwarD Cor- 
BOULD. London: George Routledge and Sons. 1866. 


5. Spenser and his Poetry. By Geo. L.Crark, M.A. London: 
Charles Knight and Co. 1845: 


} ee fifteenth century is altogether one of the most melan- 

choly in our annals. The’ successful insurrection of 
Bolingbroke led immediately to others which were unsuccessful, 
so that the greater part of his reign was spent in unteaching 
the lessons of his own example, and counteracting the effects of 
his former weakness. These wounds seemed finally healed 
under the sway of his vigorous and victorious son. But the long 
minority and feeble reign of Henry the Sixth, coupled with the 
imperious temper of his foreign wife, more than undid all that 
his father and grandfather had done. Under this idiotic king 
the nation was gradually stripped of its foreign conquests, filled 
with internal feuds and factions, and at length plunged into 
civil war. 

In this fratricidal contest, as in that of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the country was depopulated, distracted, and impoverished. 
Both wars were stained with many excesses and many crimes. 
Both left the power of the king in an anomalous position. But 
in every other respect they were unlike. In the one the royal 
power was raised to an unnatural height: in the other it had an 
ignominious fall. The one was a war of the people, the other of 
the nobility. The one was justified by its object, the other con- 
demned. The Cavaliers were inspired by the venerable principle 
of loyalty, the Roundheads by a still more vital principle, love of 
liberty. But the wars of the Roses were due to the most paltry 
motives—to the personal rivalry of ambitious chiefs. Hence in 
one, victory led on to victory, till the war was terminated. In 
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the other, victory only led to discontent, discontent to new 
combinations, and new combinations to further wars. The wars 
between Charles and his Parliament were a short period of heroic 
endurance : the wars between the houses of York and Lancaster 
a long period of unmitigated misery. 

Thus, during nine decades of the century the nation 
was engaged either in foreign or domestic strife. During 
this period each class was reached in its turn. It is possible that 
French spoils added to the wealth, and thereby to the power, 
of the nobility. It is certain that the wars by which these spoils 
were gained thinned the ranks of the populace. The civil wars 
passed over the heads of the poor, but lighted with additional 
fury on the heads of the leaders. The intermediate classes, those 
who were too poor and too weak to share in the royal plunder, 
but too rich and too powerful to escape notice, suffered impar- 
tially at home and abroad. 

Civil war terminated with Richmond’s victory at Bosworth : 
civil harmony began with the victor’s marriage to Elizabeth. 
The character of the successful earl was singularly unamiable 
and un-English. Without gratitude, love, or honour, this pupil of 
Louis the Eleventh had the cunning of a Celt and the avarice of 
a Jew. Yet Henry was not unfitted for his epoch. If he was 
without gratitude or love, he was likewise without cruelty or 
vindictiveness. And even bis vices were more useful than his 
virtues. His excessive parsimony led him to avoid enemies 
abroad: his excessive caution enabled him to vanquish his 
enemies at home. It was by the mean and miserly conduct, by 
the peaceful and inglorious policy of this crafty and obscure 
Welsh exile, that the foundations were laid of our future prosperity 
and national renown. 

From the end of the troubles under Richard the Second to 
the beginning of the troubles under Henry the Sixth, the social 
condition of the country had remained almost stationary. From 
the middle of the reign of Henry the Sixth to the beginning of 
that of Henry the Seventh, it had become retrogressive ; ever 
since it has been rapidly and uninterruptedly improving. In 
the country’s social history we find the key to its intellectual. 
For permanent and general intellectual progress, quietness and 
wealth are indispensable. But during the first third of the fif- 
teenth century our country was exhausted by frequent military 
conscriptions And during the next fifty years disquieted by fre- 
quent dynastic changes, and consequently not a single advance 
was made by the English intellect during these two periods. 
Under the strong Tudor Government the previous danger and 
dread of a revolution disappeared. In spite of petty exactions, 
the wealth of the community steadily increased, and the daily 
battle for subsistence became easier and more various. 
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But “ bread”—mere material well-being—though it is the first, 
is not the only aim of human existence ; and when society has 
reached a certain stage other questions are sure to arise. This 
stage England had reached under Richmond’s son, and the 
passions of this sovereign were destined to open questions which 
his autocratic temper and sensual nature could neither under- 
stand nor appreciate. 

The second Tudor forms a striking antithesis to the first. 
The one was shrewd, sly, and penurious; the other bluff, open, 
and profuse. ‘The one was a cold, phlegmatic, and indifferent 
wooer; the other hot, lustful, and impatient. But though both 
were almost equally repulsive, history has lately looked upon 
them with very different eyes. While it has condemned to 
contempt the stingy old father, it has raised to the rank of a hero 
the stupid ostentatious son. Whitewashed by Mr. Froude, the 
petted child, the royal dabbler in theology, the puppet of his 
prime minister, the bloody and capricious tyrant, the historical 
Bluebeard, has become an accomplished, chivalrous gentleman, a 
far-sighted, skilful politician, a wise and considerate sovereign, a 
kind and gentle husband. , 

As the most of Henry’s vices, so probably all Edward’s virtues, 
may be traced to his physical constitution. At least his unboyish 
and unroyal qualities—his gentleness, his docility, his piety, and 
his enthusiasm, were the usual and unmistakeable symptoms of a 
weak and diseased brain, in a sickly, consumptive body. Unfortu- 
nately his very virtues made him the willing and intolerant victim 
of an unscrupulous and intolerant faction. 

Edward’s successor was placed in an unfortunate position. It 
would have been scarcely natural for the daughter of Catherine 
of Arragon to adopt the religion of Cranmer. It could perhaps 
scarcely be expected that the queen would at once forget the 
injuries of the princess, Except in a petty jealousy of France, 
the wife of Philip had no political sympathy with her subjects. 
But Mary’s mental constitution was much more unfortunate than 
her position. Her character, as well as her countenance, had a 
darker tint, a thicker and a harsher grain, than that of her brother. 
Her intellect was little, narrow, and positive; her temper cruel, 
obstinate, and revengeful. To such a disposition bigotry was 
natural, persecution congenial. 

Elizabeth’s enemies have pointed with derision to her pro- 
minent nose, ber black teeth, and her red hair. Sentimental 
writers have been shocked by her want of those fine and delicate 
feelings—those gentle, winning graces which pre-eminently belong 
to woman, and which were so conspicuous in her rival the Queen 
of Scotland. Catholics have contrasted the cold, temporizing, 
worldly policy of Henry's youngest daughter, with the single- 
minded piety and dogged sincerity of his eldest. We are told 
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that the manners of the Virgin Queen were either haughty and 
imperious, or rude and vulgar ; that she would box the ears of 
her courtiers, or perhaps spit in their faces; that she could on 
occasion call names, and even swear like a trooper. It must be 
admitted that her familiarity with Seymour was dangerous, with 
Dudley suspicious. But on the other hand these little womanly 
weaknesses and manly indelicacies never seriously stained her 
purity or obstructed her wisdom. If she was not so well fitted 
for a convent as her sister, or for a ball-room as her cousin, she 
was infinitely better fitted than either for a throne. Her intellect 
was masculine and statesmanlike—strong and comprehensive, 
inquisitive and suspicious. Her ministers were not narrow- 
minded and infuriated priests, but able, active, and moderate 
laymen. Seldom or never has a government been beset with so 
zealous, relentless, and unscrupulous enemies. Never have such 
enemies been more dexterously and completely baffled. And 
while the hostile and disaffected were over-matched, the skilful 
and enterprising were encouraged. For the first time, the Mongol 
fisherman on the islands of Fuego, and the Esquimaux fisherman 
on the capes of Labrador, were startled by tie skill and daring 
of English seamen. For the first time, British traders might 
be seen simultaneously at Gambia and at Bengal, at Moscow and: 
at Bagdad. 

Nor was the mental world less widely explored than the 
material. In every direction man’s horizon began to widen— 
new and attractive fields of thought and enterprise to open. 
During the preceding reigns, the intellectual energies of the 
nation had been engrossed by the study of theology; during 
Elizabeth’s, not only theology, but science, philosophy, and 
literature found influential patrons and worthy votaries. 

The history of English literature during the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries may thus be divided into three epochs. The 
first embraces the fifteenth century, the second extends to the 
death of Mary, and the third contains the reign of Elizabeth. 

During the first period not a single work appeared which pos- 
sesses any interest except for the antiquary or philologist. Occleve 
is saved from contempt only by his sacred respect for his “ master 
dear.” Humanity must always be amused. It must have its 
masks and its mummeries, its processions and its theatricals ; 
and while this is the case, there must always be a living master 
of the ceremonies—one who is able and willing to re-adapt the* 
old tricks, to repoint the old jokes. Hence society must always 
have either a John Oxenford or a John Lydgate. Happily 
learning has had a different effect upon the “ Dramatic Critic’ 
from what it had upon the “Teacher of Poetry.” It has im- - 
mensely sharpened the wit of the one; it effectually blunted 
that of the other. But the prose literature is still more scanty and 
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still less important than the poetical. Bishop Pecock’s “ Repressor 
of Overmuch Blaming of the Clergy,” and Sir John Fortescue’s 
“Difference between an Absolute and Limited Monarchy,” 
are the only works of this class which possess any literary 
value. 

During the whole of this century there isa marked difference, 
as Marsh has pointed out, between the dialect of prose and of 
poetry, and even between the secular and ecclesiastical prose. 
Lydgate, for instance, in his vocabulary, in his accidence, and in 
his syntax is more modern than either Pecock or Fortescue. The 
bishop again, though behind the judge in his accidence, is before 
him in the vocabulary and structure of his sentences. 

The national language, however, during the whole of this period 
made no real progress. Nor is it* wonderful that no new modes of 
expression were discovered, since there were no new ideas toexpress. 
But even the first three poets of the sixteenth century exhibit 
no improvement. “The History of Grande Amour and La 
Belle Pucelle” proves the industry, learning, and ingenuity of the 
royal “groom,” but its long, dreary descriptions and spiritless 
dialogues would daunt the courage and defy the patience of the 
most resolute or most curious reader. In taste, and almost in 
time, Hawes belongs to the fifteenth century. With him may be 
said to end the long list of Anglo-Norman romantic poets. The 
“Ship of Fools” was appropriately described and navigated by 
the most conspicuous dullard of all the motley crew—Barclay 
himself. Skelton had somehow acquired a wonderful knack in 
making verses jingle ; but how this mere school-boy accomplish- 
ment should have raised its owner to the rank of a “high and 
heroical poet” must ever remain a curious, though perhaps unin- 
teresting enigma. Imperturbable stupidity, however, such as 
Barclay’s, and pot-house ribaldry, such as Skelton’s, may be found 
in any century, or rather are found in every century, as well as 
the sixteenth. 

The keen and popular controversies of the Reformation required 
a more direct, a more exact, and a more pliable mode of expres- 
sion than the conventional forms of poetry. Hence the tracts and 
pamphlets of the period were naturally written in prose. But 
though prose was thus more frequently and more variously em- 
ployed, it was littleimproved. ‘The religious disputant was gene- 
rally more anxious about what he said than how he said it. His 
language was nearly always strong and violent, not unfrequently 
coarse and vulgar. The cultivation of classic literature seems, for 
a time, to have counteracted this tendency. For the first time 
the scholar was able to guide his judgment by the severe and 
clegant compositions of antiquity. Unfortunately, classic litera- 
ture soon became a source of corruption. Writers became more 
eager to display their learning than prove their good taste. Their 
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ges were crammed with foreign words and foreign quotations, 
Hence there remain very few works free both from vulgarity and 
pedantry. More’s “Life of Richard the Third,” Tyndale’s 
“New Testament,” Lord Berners’ translation of “ Froissart,” with 
perhaps Cheke’s “ Hurt of Sedition,” and Ascham’s “ Toxophilus,” 
make up the list. 

While two continental influences were thus changing our prose, 
another continental influence was acting on our poetry. For the 
first, and as it proved for the last time, a succession of English 
poets drew their inspiration from the literature of Italy. Unlike 
French and Latin, Italian has neither increased our vocabulary nor 
changed the structure of our periods. It has merely given us 
some new metres and rhythmical combinations, and lent a gene- 
ral smoothness to our versification. The first poet in whom this 
Italian influence is perceptible is the Earl of Surrey, who was 
followed by his friend Wyatt; the next is the Earl of Buckhurst, 
and the last Edmund Spenser. Like Virgil, Surrey has given 
his language the very highest polish. His verses are sweet, ele- 
gaut, and correct. But that is all. For genius, originality, or 
vigour they will be searched in vain. In diction, the courtier of 
Henry is frequently more modern than the courtier of Elizabeth. 
But in every other respect the later is also the greater poet. 
Surrey had taken Petrarch for his model: Buckhurst smacks of 
Dante. His figures are monotonously sombre and grim, but never 
indistinct, never undecided. With much of the vigour of Chaucer, 
he has much of the vividness of Spenser. Thus, as has been fre- 
quently remarked, the “Induction” forms the connecting link 
between the first great English poem and the second—between 
the “Canterbury Tales” and the “ Faéry Queen.” 

Like his predecessor Chaucer, Spenser was born in London, 
but in what district of the metropolis is uncertain. The tradition 
which points to East Smithfield, though probably correct, has as 
yet neither been confirmed nor disproved. On the one hand the 
registers of the parish do not contain his name: on the other, the 
registers are very defective. 

The date of Spenser’s birth is inferred from his sixtieth sonnet ; 
and, if the numbers there are meant to be precise, he must have 
been born in 1552. But the cycles of Mars and Cupid seem sus- 
piciously round, and perhaps little violence would be done to the 
lover's dates by stretching “fourty” to forty-three or forty-four. 
At least several difficulties would thus be removed from the poet’s 
biography. 


From another sonnet we learn that his mother was called 


Elizabeth, and from Mr. Travers that he had asister called Sarah. 
But these two trifles are all that we know of his family. We know 
nothing either of his mother’s or of his sister’s character; and of 
his father we know neither the name, character, nor profession. 
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Seldom is our ignorance on such points more to be lamented. 
For the influences of the nursery on so sensitive and pliable a 
disposition as Spenser’s must have been both powerful and per- 
manent. 

In default of information about his parents, we have elaborate 
discussions of his pedigree. Everybody knows that the poet was 
related to Sir John Spencer of Althorpe, the ancestor of Marl- 
borough. But no one has yet been able to discover the exact 
degree of affinity. We may therefore infer that it was very dis- 
tant. Lately the origin of Spenser's family has been traced with 
not a little ingenuity and plausibility to Hurstwood, in the south- 
east corner of Lancashire. The favourite Christian names of this 
family—Edmund and Lawrence—are also found in the family of 
the poet, and seldom in any other. Further, the Spencers of 
Althorpe spell their name with ac: the Spensers of Hurstwood, 
hike the poet, with ans, But why does Spenser, who not only 
repeatedly mentions his relationship to Sir John, but even dedi- 
cates a separate poem to three of his six daughters, never hint at 
his relatives in Lancashire? Was he ashamed of them? Had 
he quarrelled with them? or was he ignorant of them? Most 
likely the branch of the family in London to which the poet 
belonged, had been separated so long from the branch in Lanca- 
shire that their relationship was forgotten. 

On the 20th of May, 1569, Spenser was entered at Pembroke 
Hall in the University of Cambridge as a sizav. His family was 
therefore poor ; and whoever or whatever his relatives may have 
been, they never, so far as we are aware, lifted a finger to assist 
him. On the contrary, the poor sizar seems to have been con- 
sidered a legitimate victim for the unscrupulous and tyrannical. 

In the same year that Spenser entered Pembroke a certain 
Vander Noodt published what he called—“A Theatre, wherein 
be represented as well the miseries and calamities that follow 
the voluptuous worldlings, as also the great joys and pleasures 
which the faithful do enjoy. An argument both profitable and 
delectable to all that sincerely love the Word of God,” &ec. 
Few would infer from this title that the best part of the book 
—the translations from Petrarch and Bellay—consists of tlie un- 
acknowledged productions of another writer; and that this 
unctuous pharisee, while preaching the most austere piety, was 
practising the lowest literary dishonesty. There can now, how- 
ever, be no reasonable doubt that such was the case. In 1591, 
these translations were pubiished by Ponsonby as Spenser’s, along 
with some more of his undeniable productions. The poet was 
then at the height of his fame, so that he was able to claim his 
own and did not require to claim another's. His bookseller could 
scarcely have made a mistake, aud if he had, the poet would soon 
have set him right. Further, there is every reason to believe that 
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at the time the “Complaints” were being published, Spenser was 
residing in London ; and if so, mistake would be impossible. The 
only difficulty is the poet’s age. Was a lad of sixteen or seven- 
teen likely to make such translations ? 

Soon after entering the University, Spenser quarrelled with Dr. 
Perne, the head of his college, and abruptly left Cambridge. We 
are ignorant of the cause of disagreement and of Dr. Perne’s cha- 
racter, and are, therefore, unable to say with certainty who was in 
the wrong. But everything that we know of Spenser's subsequent 
history would lead to a verdict in his favour. The poor and am- 
bitious student was not likely to quarrel with one who was so 
powerful, and might be so useful, as Dr. Perne, unless he had been 
exposed to what he deemed a very gross act of oppression. His 
conduct might have been obsequious or sycophantie, but it could 
never have been irregular or insubordinate. His disposition was 
singularly placable; but though he returned and took his degree 
in 1576, he never forgot nor forgave the injustice he had suffered. 

But the poverty which provoked oppression likewise taught 
prudence. If, at the University, he thus made a life-enemy, he 
also, at the University, gained a life-friend. It was a year after 
Spenser became a sizar at Pembroke that Gabriel Harvey be- 
came a fellow. Poor Gabriel is one of the most conspicuous 
examples of the evils and dangers of learning. On all occasions 
he is careful to display his fine conccits and multifarious know- 
ledge. Without judgment, taste, or imagination, he set himself 
up for a profound critic and an original poet. Within the solemn 
walls of the University, the opinions of a Fellow and a Doctor of 
Laws were treated with sacred respect ; but from the profane and 
scoffing world, they only met with a shout of ridicule and contempt. 
Spenser understood him wel]. The courteous and prudent poet soli- 
cited his opinion, complied with hishumours, andadopted his whims. 
By this insinuating and flattering deference he thoroughly gained 
Harvey’s affections ; and the pompous scholar, with all his faults, 
had a kind heart. He could, as he proved, be both an active and 
a powerful friend. So far as his influence over the poet’s opinions 
went it was pernicious. But if report speaks true, his influence 
over Spenser’s opinions was not so injurious as his influence over 
Spenser’s fortunes was beneficial, 

After leaving the University, Spenser lived for some time “in 
the North.” But the exact locality indicated by this vague 
phrase is still unascertained. Hurstwood has been suggested. 
But if it is difficult to believe that the poet knew of his relatives 
in Lancashire and yet should never mention them, it is almost im- 
possible to believe that he not only knew of them but lived with 
them, and while living with them wrote several poems containing 
much information about himself and his friends, but not the most 
distant or carefully disguised allusion to his rich and hospitable 
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kinsmen. “In the North,” however, wherever that may have 
been, there happened one of the most interesting and well-known 
incidents of the poet’s life. He fell in love with “the widowe’s 
daughter of the glen,” made suit to her, and was rejected. Who 
“ Rosalind” may have been, or why she preferred “ Menaleas” to 
“Colin,” is still a matter of conjecture. Perhaps the poor sizar 
may have aspired too high. At least, long afterwards, while 
reiterating his devotion in terms hyperbolical and affected, he 
seems to apologize for his former presumption. 

After such a disappointment, the north must have been stripped 
of its attractions. But Spenser’s return to the south as well as 
its indirect consequences—his introduction to Sidney and thereby 
to Leicester—must be ascribed to his old friend “ Hobynol.” His 
introduction to Leicester must have taken place in 1578; and 
he remained in the retinue of the earl till 1580. The mental 
position of the poet during these two years is pretty clearly indi- 
cated in his first original work—“ The Shephearde’s Calendar.” 

This work consists of twelve eclogues, one for each month of 
the year, and has the usual conventional form of pastoral poetry. 
The speakers are nominally shepherds; the dialect affectedly 
rude, provincial, or obsolete; the whole discourse figurative. 
To complete the classical appearance of the work, a commentary 
has been added by a friend—whose initials have been much 
better known than his name. 

It was long surmised that “ E. K.” meant Edward Kirke, the son 
of a Mrs. Kirke, mentioned in one of Spenser’s letters ; and it has 
been very recently ascertained that a sizar with this name entered 
Pembroke about eighteen months after Spenser. His friendship 
with the poet seems to have been intimate. It must have been 
short. Itis only for a moment, only in this commentary, that the 
industrious, ambitious widow’s son emerges from the darkness. 

By this scholiast Spenser’s thin disguise is carefully removed, 
his figurative language interpreted, his peculiar dialect explained. 
Even without this gloss, however, the object of the work is 
apparent. Nearly all the “ Aeglogues” are occupied with sub- 
jects which were then of recent or immediate importance to the 
poet or his friends. Some of them narrate the woful feelings of 
the unsuccessful lover, others contain the fierce invectives of the 
Leicestrian partisan, and others betray the “fine frenzy ” of the 
enthusiastic poet. The last class may have been written at any 
time, but the first must have been written subsequent to the 
mishap which they celebrate, and the second class were undoubt- 
edly written while in the retinue of the earl. 

A species of verse which had been employed by Virgil, 
Petrarch, Marot, &c., however unnatural, improbable, or clumsy 
it may often seem to us, must have had irresistible attractions for 
Sidney and Harvey ; and it was, perhaps, more to gratify his 
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friends, than from his own predilections, that Spenser, as he 
afterwards tried English hexameters, now tried English pas- 
torals. 

The “Calendar” remained anonymous for several years, but 
“Tmmerito” did not remain long without reward. Shortly after 
it was published Lord Grey of Wilton became Lieutenant of 
Ireland, and Spenser, by the influence of Leicester, was appointed 
his secretary. Ireland was then on a small scale what India 
was afterwards on a large—a land of temporary exile for the 
ambitious adventurer and needy courtier, where the one might 
make his fortune, the other mend it. 

In 1581, Spenser was made Clerk of Decrees and Recog- 
nizances in the Irish Court of Chancery, and in the same year he 
obtained a grant of a lease of the Abbey of Enniscorthy, which 
in a few months he sold. Lord Grey resigned his lieutenancy, 
and returned to England in August, 1582. As he had tojustify 
his conduct to the Queen, he would probably require the presence 
and assistance of his secretary. But if Spenser ever really left 
Treland, he soon returned to it. His sagacity was not slow to 
perceive the comparative fertility of the English and Irish soils. 
On June 27th, 1586, he received from the crown a grant of 3028 
acres of land in the county of Cork, with the manor and castle of 
Kilcolman, at the nominal rent of £17 7s. 6d. Two years 
afterwards he was made clerk of the Council of Munster. 

In the course of eight years he had thus, from a poor de- 
pendent, become a rich landed proprietor. Nor was this all. In 
England his mind had been unable to obtain its proper expan- 
sion. While carrying out the schemes, or giving lustre to the 
ancestors, of a scoundrel, he had panted in vain for “the vacant 
head which verse demands ;” while continually in the society of 
Harvey and Sidney, he had humbly and willingly given way to 
their pedantic criticism. Amidst these acquaintances, Spenser had 
formed the plan of depicting a series of brilliant and romantic 
pageants. These pageants were to be arranged in twelve distinct 
groups around twelve of Spenser’s present or prospective pa- 
trons ; and in accordance with this plan the first group or the 
legend of “The Red Cross Knight” was composed. The cen- 
tre of the whole was to be formed by Leicester and Elizabeth. 
The general arrangement of these tableaux and the knightly 
costume of the figures were borrowed from Ariosto; but the 
serious expression in the features and the allegorical significance 
of the actions of his heroes were Spenser’s own. Unwittingly, 
the poet had struck upon a vein of genuine gold; but uncertain 
of the value of his discovery, he solicited the opinion of his learned 
friend. But his friend’s short plummet-line was useless here. 
It was not a case of dactyls and trochees, of “fine conceits ” 
and classical precedents, but of “Elvish Queens” and strange 
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“hobgoblins,” of rolling music and gorgeous imagery. Harvey 
was bewildered, dissatisfied, irritated. Spenser dutifully sub- 
mitted. But in Ireland, with wealth he had gained indepen- 
dence, leisure, isolation. Before his emancipated imagination 
there rose up, afresh and unbidden, unnumbered scenes and 
forms of the most ravishing beauty—inimitable and unending 
strains of the most thrilling harmony. 

Meanwhile the poet’s plan had somewhat changed. The groups: 
were no longer to be separated but intermingled. ‘I'he only sufferer 
by the change is the Red Cross Knight, who had been happily 
and finally disposed of in the first legend, but must now awk- 
wardly enough make his spectre-like re-appearance in the second. 
Time and distance had likewise modified the poet’s feelings 
towards Leicester : “Arthur” always remains very vague and 
shadowy. 

The bent of the poet’s fancy, the nature of the subjects he 
described, the example of the authors he imitated, the taste of 
the readers for whom he catered, would have excused, if not 
justified, immodesty and licentiousness. But in spite of the 
most seducing influences, Spenser’s mind remained delicately, 
spotlessly pure. A corrupt imagination, however, may frequently 
be shown not only by what it says, but by what it avoids. Its 
diseased association cannot bear what would be harmless to 
others. But Spense not only revelled in the lovely, luxurious, 
and voluptuous creations of his fancy, but exulted in the most free 
‘ and fearless utterance of his feelings. For perfect melodious 
4 expression of the most vivid and full conception of beauty in all 
. its forms, the “Bower of Bliss” never has been, as certainly 
t it never will be, equalled in the English language. 

f Fortunately for posterity, Spenser was at length to find a more 
genial critic. In the summer of 1588, Sir Walter Raleigh, ap- 











1 parently through his disagreement with other courtiers, had 
c fallen into temporary disgrace with the queen. Sir Walter, 
ot therefore, thought it a convenient opportunity for visiting his 
" estates in Ireland. During his visit, he called upon Spenser at 
e Kilcolman. With diffidence, the poet produced the nursling 
“A of his long interdicted secret love, and solicited the opinion of 
h. his visitor. Not only Spenser but posterity were interested in 
ly the decision. Had it been unfavourable, perhaps the world would 
he never have seen the “ Faéry Queen.” But it was highly favour- 
ce able : with pleasure and surprise, “the Shepherd of the Ocean ” 
ly, listened to the music which “Colin” made. Raleigh’s dis- 
in grace soon blew over ; and in the autumn he returned to court. 
ed Spenser accompanied him, was by his means introduced to the 
re. queen, and {rom her received a pension of £50. The first three 
3” books of the “ Faéry Queen” were published in the beginning of 


1590 ; and were immediately in the hands of the whole fashion- 
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able world. By one bound the hitherto obscure poet had risen 
to the very pinnacle of fame. 


Naturally both author and publisher were anxious to take ad- 
vantage of the sudden breeze of popular favour. Ponsonby col- 
lected “Sundry small Poems by Ed. Sp.,” viz., “The Ruins of 
Time,” “The Tears of the Muses,” “Virgil’s Gnat,” “ Mother 
Hubbard’s Tale,” “The Ruins of Rome,” by Bellay, “ Muipat- 
mos,” “Visions of the World’s Vanitie,’ “Bellay’s Visions,” 
“Petrarch’s Visions,” and in December published them under 
the title of “Complaints,” while Spenser published more during 
the next six years than he had done during the whole of his 
previous life. Partly from the contents of this poetry, partly 
from the dates connected with its composition and publication, 
the poet’s biography during these six years becomes unusually 
full and interesting. .He must have stayed in England during 
the whole of 1590, as he was in London in January, 1591, when 
he began the composition of his “ Daphnaida.” He must have 
returned to Ireland in the summer or autumn following, as he 
was at Kilcolman on December 27th, when he began the com- 
position of his “Colin Clout’s Come Home Again.” Neither of 
these works, however, were published for several years. In the 
case of the latter the delay was no doubt suggested by prudence. 

It was soon after Spenser’s return to Ireland that he met the 
object of his second love. But with Spenser love was not as 
with other men. At forty he loved as ardently and sincerely as 
a boy of seventeen. The feeling appealed at once to his sensi- 
tive heart, to his pure reverent disposition, and to his sensuous 
imagination. His ideas flowed naturally and _ irresistibly 
into verse. Hence his love poetry is different from every other. 
It has not the fine point of that of Donne, nor the exquisite ten- 
derness of that of Burns; but it has neither the affectation of the 
one nor the coarseness of the other. Spenser was unable to 
conjure up imaginary loves to imaginary beauties. His sonnets 
are the truthful, elegant expression of a real unaffected passion. 
Whether the object of this passion was worthy of it, is another 
question. We have no other testimony to her qualities than 
the poet’s, and that is very untrustworthy. We know that her 
name was Elizabeth, that she lived in the country, and was 
in some way connected with the town of Cork. But this know- 
ledge furnishes no clue to her character or appearance. What- 
ever were her personal attractions, she could offer few of the 
material advantages which were. offered by a poet in the height 
of his celebrity, with a large landed estate, a lucrative office 








under government, and a considerable pension. The “ coun- | 
try lasse,’ however, proved unusually obdurate. Her lover 
sighed, implored, and lamented—and for two years sighed, 
implored, and lamented in vain. She must have been 
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young—otherwise she would not have proved so coy. The cruel 
fair finally relented, and on the feast of St. Barnabas the Bright, 
1594, was at length led to the altar. Never did glowing lover 
and jubilant bridegroom deck his sweetheart with a fairer gar- 
land or celebrate his triumph in a more rapturous burst of 
delicious melody. 

Meanwhile a dark cloud had been rapidly gathering around the 
inhabitants of the Pale. The energetic and violent measures of 
Lord Grey had so thoroughly depressed the native Irish that for 
some time they gave no trouble to the English settlers. But 
Lord Grey’s successors were more humane and more impartial : 
the natives gradually recovered from their depression ; and as 
soon as they had ceased to fear they began to be dangerous. The 
change in position and bearing of the Irish was clearly perceived 
and loudly lamented by Spenser and his fellow-colonists. The 
fears and sorrows of the man destroyed the buoyancy and elas- 
ticity of the poet. In his youth his imagination had been con- 
tracted by poverty: danger lay upon it like a nightmare in 
his age. It was now only under the intoxication of love that 
the poet could write with freedom or effect. The first three 
books of the “ Faéry Queen” had proved their author’s greatness : 
the last three disclosed his weakness, His language, like the 
flowing of honey, is always soft, easy, and sweet. It was impos- 
sible for Spenser to speak in any other, but otherwise the second 
three “ Legends” are a feeble and imperfect copy of the first. 

The “Amorretti’ and “Epithalamion” were published by 
Ponsonby in November, 1595. Not long after the poet, and 
probably his wife, came to England with the second three books 
of his “ Faéry Queen ;” and the whole of the six books, his 
“Daphnaida,” his “Four Hymns,” and “Prothalamion,” ap- 
peared in the course of 1596. With these productions Spenser's 
poetical life ended. His last work, his “ View of the State of 
Ireland,” was suggestively written in prose. This dark cloud, 
however, not only impoverished the poet’s song, it was to silence 
it for ever. 

He returned to Ireland in 1597, and in September of the 
following year was appointed sheriff of the county of Cork. 
But he and his fellow-colonists had not over-estimated their 
danger. The storm burst with the fury and suddenness of a 
whirlwind. His new appointment proved a barren honour; 
before the end of the year he had been stripped of all his pos- 
sessions ; and howling Irishmen were around his burning house. 
His youngest child perished in the flames ; but the poet himself, 
with his wife and two other children, reached London, West- 
minster, King-street. There, within or near the humble resi- 
dence where the sizar had lived, the ruined, broken-hearted poet 
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crept, in misery and in want—to die. At his own request, he 
was buried beside Tityrus. 

The connexion between Spenser's biography and Spenser’s 
poetry is seen expressly and unusually intimate ; in fact, too in- 
timate for the poet’s fame. While his poetry illustrates his 
biography, his biography illustrates the defects of his poetry. 

A great poet, with a moderate competency like Wordsworth or 
Tennyson, can now-a-days devote himself simply and exclusively 
to his art, and trust for fame and fortune to the appreciation 
and patronage of the public. But such devotion was unheard 
of in the days of Elizabeth. 

Besides, Spenser had not a competency; he began life with 
the conviction that he musi gain his own livelihood; and this 
necessity was, perhaps, on the whole, a blessing. Poverty must 
have aroused his activity, whetted his ambition, hardened his 
intellect, tempered his passions; at least, in after life he was 
active, aspiring, and sagacious, earnest, serious, and sober. But 
Spenser's early poverty had likewise several evils in its train. To 
it must be partly, if not wholly, ascribed the principal blemishes 
in his poetry—its want of dramatic and comic power, its want 
of variety, and its servility. : 

The qualities which lead to success in life differ from those 
which lead to success in literature. The mental posture which 
befits the man of business cramps the poetic artist. Both of 
them must study human nature, but they do it in different ways, 
and for different objects. The one looks at it always from one 
position, the other from as many as possible. The one understands 
and sympathizes with only one side of our multiform life; the 
other tries to understand and sympathize with all. The one 
requires only a rough knowledge of men’s weaknesses ; the other, 
the most careful, patient, and impartial analysis of their whole 
character. The knowledge of the one is intended for practical 
use ; the knowledge of the other for dramatic representation. 
Again, the man whose sole or principal aim in life is to get on, 
cannot look kindly or patiently at the comic side of his fellow- 
creatures. He cannot sympathize with men’s follies, or hold 
them lovingly before his imagination. Spenser always appears 
the man of business, anxious to get on. To him the world was 
not a stage, but a battle-field; life neither a comedy nor a 
tragedy, but a hard struggle for booty ; men and women not 
merely players or spectators, but zealous partisans or actual 
combatants. We cannot, therefore, wonder that his dramatic 
power was small, nor that the world which his imagination re- 
produced, and the beings with whom he filled it, were 
visionary, fantastic, and unreal. But his comic power is still 
smaller than his dramatic. His “ Braggadocchio” is a conspl- 
cuous failure ; his “ Malbecco” is simply filthy ; his “ Comedies” 
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must have been execrable: no censure could be so severe as 
Harvey’s praise. 

One who has to gain his own livelihood must devote his prin- 
cipal time and energies to this purpose. What is at first necessary 
gradually becomes agreeable. Even after a competency is gained 
the artist, forgetting his art, continues to strive for additional 
wealth and power. It was thus with Spenser. He continued to 
the verylast struggling to aggrandize himself—to add new honours 
or titles to his name, and to increase his rent-roll. In the midst 
of his schemes he discovered one tract in bis imagination which 
was naturally luxuriant; and he immediately began and long 
continued to crop it with vigour. But as he took no pains to 
cultivate and renovate the soil, or to relieve it by taking in new 
fields of thought, the crop gradually became thin and poor, and 
the weeds rank and thick. 

The necessity of gaining one’s own livelihood must always 
involve at least the temporary subjection of genius and in- 
tellect to wealth and power, and consequently the waste of 
much invaluable time and energy in mere mechanical drudgery. 
To Spenser there were open two, and apparently only two, 
modes of life. He could not write for the press, nor turn a 
mangle; but he could teach “the young idea,” or he could 
write for a patron. By teaching he would perhaps have gained 
a moderate subsistence and a scanty leisure to cultivate his muse. 
But the exact, and frequently trivial, knowledge of a school- 
master is irksome, if not fatal, to the keen sensibility and buoyant 
fancy of the poet ; and it can thus excite neither surprise nor 
regret that Spenser, like all his poor predecessors, chose the other 
alternative. This choice of necessity entailed the occasional 
sacrifice of his muse. His assistance was required not where he 
was confessedly “weak as other men,” but where he was unde- 
niably and notoriously great. In return for food, lodging, and 
favour, the poetical client was expected, when any important 
event happened to his patron or his patron’s friends, to contri- 
bute a certain amount of verse. Pegasus had for the nonce to 
lay aside his wings. to cease his airy, uncontrolled evolutions, to 
submit to the spur and to the lash, to crouch or limp, to strain 
or fret beneath an offensive burden of lies and flattery. Had 
Spenser, therefore, only stooped occasionally, and on compul- 
sion, posterity would have forgiven him. We could on such 
occasions forget the poet and remember the courtier. Unfor- 
tunately, Spenser became so accustomed to stoop, that he could 
never afterwards regain his erect posture. It was when he had 
become independent and certain of immortality that he composed 
the “ Daphnaida,” the “ Prothalamion,” the “Tears of the 
Muses,” the sonnets to Elizabeth, and the second half of the 
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“Faéry Queen.” For the loyal nuptial and funeral effusions 
some excuse might perhaps be pleaded; but no excuse can be 
pleaded for the other. “The Faéry Queen” was the suggestion of 
his own imagination ; its subject exactly suited his genius; its 
ideal personages and his patrons had no necessary or natural con- 
nexion. The admiration of posterity had been anticipated by 
the applause of his contemporaries. Here, therefore, if any- 
where, a poet might have been expected to devote his whole 
energies exclusively and independently to his art: and it was 
here that Spenser gave the most painful and convincing proofs 
of his inveterate servility. Even in the first three books the 
poet had had what he called his “general and particular inten- 
tion.” The particular intention, however, is there far from 
prominent, and his readers, had the poet and his commentators 
not informed them, might have remained in the most blissful 
ignorance. In these three books commentary is officious: in the 
second three it is indispensable. The general intention is no 
longer intelligible without the particular; nay, the particular 
seems the only intention. Leicester, alias “ Arthur,” Lord Grey, 
alias “Artegal,” cover almost the whole ground. Except in a few 
detached passages, we can trace the courtier and dependent 
almost in every line. 

The poet was thus neither true to himself nor careful in his 
materials. In his noblest workmanship he deliberately mixed the 
clay with the gold. But the rank which dazzles contemporaries 
loses its virtue with posterity. The clay has dropped off. What 
might have been a perfect and imperishable statue of purest 
gold remains a tantalizing fragment curtailed of its limbs, per- 
forated with holes, and streaked with cracks. 

Spenser’s influence upon our language, so far as it went, was in 
the highest degree beneficial. English has often been ridiculed 
for its harsh consonantal combinations, and its consequently gruff 
barking sounds. It is only in the poetry of Spenser we see it as 
smooth and vowelly as the Italian. 

But compared with Chaucer the extent of his influence is 
unimportant. The difference between the two poets in this 
respect must be traced partly to their different genius, and 
partly to their different historical position. The author of the 
“Canterbury Tales” loved what was real and practical ; the 
author of the “ Faéry Queen” what was picturesque and ideal. 
The words of the one are terse, racy, and nervous ; those of the 
other soft, sweet, and melodious. The one can be appreciated 
by everybody ; the other only by the man of taste and imagina- 
tion. The audience of Spenser must therefore always be select. 

Since the titne of Chaucer the English language had received 
much literary culture. For generations before Spenser was born 
it had been adopted by all classes of Englishmen as the ordinary 
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means of communication, so that in Spenser's time it had almost 
become stereotyped. No individual writer, therefore, could now 
affect the language so powerfully as he could in the fourteenth 


‘century, when the language was still forming. 


Chaucer had hardly any rivals; Spenser had hundreds. 
Chaucer had scarcely any successors for a century ; Spenser was 
immediately eclipsed. 

Tbe first edition of Spenser’s whole works appeared in 1805, 
and was edited by the Rev. Henry John Todd. This editor’s text is 
careful, and upon the whole faithful. His biography of the poet, 
and his elucidation of the poet’s works, are copious, sensible, and 
exhaustive. For fifty years this remained the standard edition, 
but the text of Spenser’s poetry was at length revised and con- 
siderably improved by Professor F. J. Child. Mr. Child’s notes 
are a model of accuracy, neatness, and brevity. In his life of 
Spenser, however, he seems to forget the difference between the 
dignified American professor of the nineteenth century and the 
poor English poet of the sixteenth. 

But the only worthy successor which Todd has yet found is 
J. Payne Collier. Mr. Collier’s text is incomparably the best 
which has yet been produced. He has carefully collected all the 
materials which are capable of throwing light on Spenser’s 
biography ; and these materials he has discussed with elaborate 
care and great legal ability. Still, there are a few minor 
blemishes in his edition. He pours over the poet’s biography a 
mass of information which has no connexion whatever with its 
subject. The reader of Spenser does not wish to know on what 
terms Mr. Collier lived with Lord Campbell, nor how many worth- 
less books Mr. Collier has read. Another blemish in this editor is 
his ill-natured barkings at Todd, For our own part, having no 
predilection for Louis the Eleventh’s favourite pastime, we are 
disinclined to keep our eye directed on a series of rat-worryings 
which go on at the foot of the page, while above knights from 
“Faérie” are tilting for our amusement to the sound of Spen- 

serian music. But Mr. Collier's great “hobby ” is that Spenser 
was twice married. Jn the register for births in the parish of St. 
Clement-le-Dane, a friend of Mr. Collier’s discovered the follow- 
ing entry: “ Florenc Spencer, the daughter of Edmond.—Aug. 
[1587].” And from this entry Mr. Collier boldly infers, first, 
that Florence was the poet’s daughter ; and secondly, that 
Florence’s mother was the poet's wife. We know that Spenser 
was twice in love, and that each time the feeling thrilled his 
heart and fired his imagination. We can scarcely, therefore, 
believe that the third time the poet fell in love he never gave 
the world the slightest intimation of the fact. Not only does the 
poet himself seem to have been ignorant of his own marriage, 
the same strange, unaccountable ignorance is betrayed by his inti- 
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mate friend Harvey. Further, one would expect to find the 
records of the birth of Spenser’s children at this period not at 
St. Clement Danes, but in the neighbourhood of Dublin or Kil- 
colman. The poet had been in Ireland at least ever since July, 
1586. How, then, could his wife have a daughter in England 
in August,1587? We leave the explanation to Mr. Collier. 

Mr. Routledge’s “ Faéry Queen ” is in some respects well fitted 
for a popular edition. The type is large and clear, the binding 
elegant and showy. The intending purchaser is informed on the 
title-page that the illustrations are by “E. Corbould,” and the 
unwary therefrom infer that “E. Corbould” must be a distin- 
guished artist, and that his illustrations will correspond with his 
fame. But a very slight acquaintance with the interior of the 
volume will be sufficient to convince him of the rashness of this 
inference. Not only are the illustrations inferior to what the 
most poverty-stricken imagination can conceive for itself, but 
they are flagrantly at variance with the story which they profess 
to explain. If anything can make us look with leniency on Mr. 
Corbould’s “ illustrations,” it is the “ Life of Spenser ” by T. A. B. 
Who this gentleman may be we are not at all anxious to know ; 
but from what he has thought fit to communicate in his “ Life” 
we may conclude that he lived somewhere about the middle or 
beginning of last century. The most benevolent of readers can 
look at bis performance only with pity, contempt, and disgust— 
pity for his ignorance, contempt for his pretension, and disgust 
at the combination. Like all Mr. G. L. Craik’s compilations, 
“Spenser and his Poetry ” is careful, judicious, and complete ; 
in fact, if taken in small doses, G. L. C. may serve as a useful 
antidote to T. A. B. 


mi 


Arr. VII.—SociaL Rerorm 1n ENGLAND. 


Social Reform in England. By Lucien DAVEsIES DE PONTES. 
Translated by his Widow. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin. 


ae tells us, in his lively and entertaining “Souvenirs 

sur Mirabeau,” that during the tedious discussions of the 
National Assembly, before the new Constitution, an account 
of our English parliamentary proceedings, drawn up_ by 
Romilly, translated by himself into French, and presented to 
the Assembly by “the greatest of borrowers,” as Carlyle calls 
Mirabeau, was rejected by the members with the cry, “Nous 
ne sommes pas les Anglais, et nous n’avons pas besoin des 
Anglais.” The speech was characteristic of the men of that 
time. The book mentioned above is equally characteristic of our 
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contemporaries in France. By a natural reaction English in- 
stitutions have become an object of special interest across the 
Channel, and the results are at least as worthy of study to our- 
selves as our neighbours. Englishmen should be careful stu- 
dents of such books as that cited above. The views expressed 
on England by intelligent foreigners have an interest to some 
extent independent of their merit. They may of course be 
utterly superficial, and then they do not teach us much; but if 
they are anything more than this, they teach us almost as much 
by what they leave unsaid as by what they say. We may dis- 
cover from the gaps in a foreign account of any English institu- 
tion, how far it addresses itself toa mind prepared to understand 
it by any kindred experience, how far the observer is removed 
from the true position of observation by the manifold influences of 
familiar association, supplying a train of ideas incongruous with 
those which, under the same names, perhaps, he seeks to pursue. 

The present volume of Essays—the work of an intelligent and cul- 
tivated Frenchman, cut off in the prime of life—presents some ex- 
amples of this negative kind of excellence. But it has no need 

to repose its claims to our attention upon them; we know no 

book from which with equal toil English readers can learn so 

much of the gradual development of particular social questions, 

which, with so little pretension, puts before them an equal 

amount of complete and well-chosen information on the subjects 

of which it treats. When we have added that these subjects are 

the Moralization of the Dangerous Classes—a review of our 

penal legislation during the last twenty years—a History of 

Pauperism in England, an essay on Women in England, besides 

two short fragments on our electoral and municipal systems, 

which are to our thinking the most interesting in the book, we 

have said enough to show that the volume is one from which we 

may learn much of that which it is most important to us to 

know. 

Before going on to give any detailed account of its contents, 
we may extract from the Notice Biographique, by nis friend M. 
P. L. Jacob, a short notice of the writer. Lucien Davésies de 
Pontés was born of a noble but impoverished French family at 
Orleans in 1806, and died at the close of 1859 at Paris. The 
fifty-three years which intervened between these dates were occu- 
pied with a wide and varied circle of interests, these being always 
engaged in a peculiar degree by the weak and suffering. His 
sympathy with the cause of liberty in Greece decided his pro- 
fession—he entered the French navy, we are told, from a hope 
of taking a personal share in the Greek war of independence, a 
hope which seems to have had rather too slight a basis, and to have 
concerned itself with too temporary a result, to have been alto- 
gether a fortunate influence in the choice of a profession. How- 
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ever, if it was barely realized—for his disappointment in being 
absent from [the battle of Navarino can only have been partly 
allayed by a subsequent occasion on which, at the siege of the 
Castle of Morée, his personal prowess was much remarked—his 
Mediterranean cruise was not barren of result on his after life. 
The navy was to him the vineyard of the fable : if he did not find 
the treasure in gold, his vintage brought it him in another shape. 
Those years spent among the scenes that recall all that is noblest 
in the past, which then seemed to link themselves also with 
hopes of a noble future, must have been the very best conclusion 
to a thoughtful and studious youth. A French translation of the 
“Tliad,” projected and partly finished at this time, and a series 
of Letters on Greece, which have been given to the public partly 
in a collected volume, and of which many appeared, too much 
modified by the hands of the editors, in the newspapers of the 
day, were his first literary essays, and attracted much attention. 
No doubt the varied and interesting scenes among which he 
spent these years, gave his mind that bent towards the observa- 
tion of foreign countries which is noticeable in the mere list 
of his works—Etudes sur l’Orient —]Angleterre — lAlle- 
magne —I'Italie, &c. Where a strong interest is roused in 
any individual nation, the whole power of observing national 
peculiarities is quickened ; the mind having once crossed the bar- 
riers that separate one people from another, finds these barriers 
less impassable even when the strong attraction which at first 
overcame them exists no longer. The temporary and accidental 
reasons, however, which had induced him to enter the navy, could 
not endow him with any love for it as a profession—the irksome- 
ness which most men find ina sea life was oppressive to him, and 
he found, as might be expected, little congenial society in his 
companions. “I have passed weeks and months in entire 
solitude,” he writes to his brother in 1834: “those on board 
are so incapable of sympathizing with me that I am alone 
in the midst of the hum they keep up about me.” He left 
the navy in the following year, and spent the rest of his 
public life as sous-préfet at various towns in the south of France, 
a career which, if it hardly fulfilled all that his friends hoped 
for him, seems to have occasioned many grateful recollections 
among those over whose interests he was the guardian. It was 
interrupted for a time by the events of 1848; he was, from 
motives which no reader of his book will confound with indiffer- 
ence to liberty, opposed to democracy, and seems to have re- 
garded Napoleonism as a necessary evil. That such men as the 
writer of “Social Reform in England” regard Louis Napoleon 
as the saviour of France is a fact not, we think, altogether to be 
passed over in our judgment of the Emperor. They may be 
wrong, but they must have something to say for themselves. M. 
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de Pontés did not confine his support to words ; the vigorous 
measures to which his arrondissement owed, as M. Jacob tells 
us, its preservation from anarchy in 1852, was the cause of a 
grateful address from the inhabitants of the town where he was 
sous-préfet. “ We will leave to others to celebrate his benevo- 
lence,” they said, “it is for us to bear witness to the courage and 
resolution which have saved us in this most critical moment.” 
In spite of this testimony, he did not attain the promotion to 
which he seemed so justly entitled, and we must own that any 
eulogy by him on the government of Louis Napoleon was en- 
entirely disinterested. Domestic happiness came in to fill the 
blank of public occupation ; he married in 1852 a countrywoman 
of our own ; and from the slight details which are given in the 
Notice, we gather that the years of retirement which concluded 

his life formed its happiest portion. He was devoted to litera- 

ture and to philanthropy, he had become a member of the So- 

ciety of St. Vincent de Paul ; and these occupations, together with 

intercourse with devoted friends, formed, we should imagine, a 

welcome change from the administrative details of a provincial 

town. He was the intimate friend of Villemain and Augustin 

Thierry, and the death of the latter seems to have been the 

only sorrow of his later years, 

We turn from the man to the work which his widow, collect- 
ing and translating the papers which originally appeared in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, has given the English public. The 
faults we have to find with it are exclusively those of omission. 
We have been disappointed, occasionally, not to find more indi- 
cation of the writer’s own opinion on the subjects of which he 
was treating. Here and there a remark occurs which seems to 
suggest distinct and completely formed views upon them, but he 
hastily passes on to unfold the facts which have given occasion 
to the expression, and leaves us to form our own opinion. It 
sounds a paradoxical complaint, but this method, observed too 
rigidly, hardly gives that stimulus which the memory requires in 
following out a path so devious and entangled as the history of 
an institution. The historian may, in such a case, be too impar- 
tial for the demands of history. Some strong sympathy is almost 
necessary to give that moral unity which a nation possesses of 
right, to the more complex and obscure combinations which are 
represented by the portion of legislation, for instance, bearing 
on such a subject as the state of the poor. But here, again, we 
may repeat the remark with which we started. This very defect 
has its value. It illustrates the bias of a thoughtful mind formed 
under French influence ; it makes us feel, for such a mind, the 
overwhelming importance of history, the excessive attention 
which it is likely to bestow upon the development of an idea in 
We say deliberately, the excessive attention. Let us 
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justify the word by an example. In the article on the compre- 
hensive subject of Women in England (on which we have much 
to say), about a third of the whole is occupied with a “rapid 
sketch of the history of the women of England, from the most 
ancient times to the present day.” There is much in this sketch 
that is valuable ; but it appears to us, as referring to the discus- 
sion in which it appears, almost irrelevant. The women of Eng- 
land in ancient times were no more the ancestors of the women 
‘of England in the present day, than their brothers were. Each 
woman, as she receives the whole transmitted tendencies of her 
male and female ancestry alike, so she transmits them with a like 
impartiality to her posterity. A mother is of no nearer kin to 
her daughters than her sons. Indeed, this introductory sketch, 
as rather tending to foster that curious habit of mind which leads 
people to think, or at least to talk, as Miss Emily Davies has well 
said, “as if women were a tribe apart from the rest of the nation, 
transmitting their peculiarities among themselves’—(a tendency, 
however, which it is quite obvious M. de Pontés did not himself 
share)—seems to us rather to lead the mind away from a position 
for true judgment of the question. So far, of course, we regard 
this historic point of view as a mistake. But what a valuable 
mistake !—how full is such an error of instruction for those who 
can trace it to its true cause. M. de Pontés belongs to a nation 
which has broken with the past. To quote his own graphic words : 


“Tn France the nation always begins by pulling down the edifice 
from the roof to the foundation-stone, in order to construct something 
superior in beauty and regularity. That half the inhabitants should 
be buried under the ruins is, of course, inevitable ; but that is of no 
importance. The building will be superb; there will be people enough 
to fill it by and by” (p. 385.) 

And he goes on to contrast the French and English method of 
reform, in a tone of admiration for the latter, which we wish we 
could feel entirely deserved. But we quote the passage here to 
explain what we have called the excessively historic tendency of 
his mind. He belongs to a nation which has seen half its 
members perish under the ruins of the building it rased in order 
to improve ; he looks too favourably on the neighbour who is 
slowly, and with elaborate carefulness of every plank, enlarging 
a cow-shed into a banqueting hall. He would have sympathised, 
perhaps, with Mr. Matthew Arnold’s member of Parliament who 
thought that for anything to be an anomaly was no objection at all 
—he would at all events have been more at one with him than 
with his critic. Indeed, we might choose Mr. Arnold and M. de 
Pontés as examples respectively of those characteristic specimens 
of the two nations to which they belong, which are formed by re- 
action. Nathaniel Hawthorne, to turn to a very different sphere, 
would represent a similar specimen for America. When Mackin- 
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tosh, with all the ardour and ignorance of youth, applauded in the 
“ Vindiciz Gallic” the Constituent Assembly for the bold sweep 
they had made of the growth of centuries in order to substitute 
for them the production of a night, he was exhibiting in a diffe- 
rent and a stronger form the tendencies of the present volume— 
the reaction from what is familiar. Such a tendency, working 
in a thoughtful Frenchman of the present day, will naturally 
make him over-historical. 

For these reasons we look upon that portion of the volume as 
most valuable where the historic element seems most in place ; 
this we find in the Essay on the History of Pauperism in Eng- 
land. Here again, however, we are led to the regret we have 
already expressed, that the writer, from an evident impression 
that the facts speak for themselves, has left us to gather his own 
views so much from incidental allusions. He begins his sketch 
by the remark that “had the history of the English Poor Law 
been better known in France in 1848, when the country was 
agitated by social questions of all descriptions, the radical vices 
of the doctrine which proclaims the right to labour would at once 
have been recognised, from the result of the experience of 800 
years on the other side of the Channel.” We can hardly find 
this lesson in the sketch (p. 136), which follows. It contains the 
instruction which all clear presentation of historic facts must 
possess, but we hardly see in it a conclusive decision either for 
the French or the English theory of relief. We cannot imagine 
a more interesting work for the historian than a comparison of 
the development of the two countries as they are contrasted in 
their treatment of social questions—exhibiting on the one hand 
a vast subterranean force gradually upheaving the soil through 
the course of centuries, or, when manifesting itself in shocks of 
earthquake, such as the Civil War and the Revolution of 1688, 
exerting so little destructive power that, when alarm was past, 
the landmarks of the country remained unchanged ; and on the 
other hand, that same force condensed into one tremendous ex- 
plosion, which shattered in an hour the erections of centuries, 
and left the land a desert. The force is identical ; the difference 
is in our happier fate, who were permitted to experience it in 
successive movements, whilst it came upon our neighbours with 
the long arrears of ages. Some suggestion of this contrast is in- 
dicated by our author in an interesting passage, which we were 
disappointed to find so short :— 


“Tt is (he says, page 157,) one of the most remarkable features of 
the English Revolution, that in the sanguinary struggle between the 
King and the Parliament, with the exception of the confiscations . 
which transferred to the hands of the middle classes a certain propor- 
tion of the estates of the Royalist nobility, the rights of property were 
invariably respected, heavily as they pressed on the mass of the people. 
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The English Revolution was strictly a political revolution. It was a 
struggle jfor liberty, and not for equality—the idea of which never 
really suggested itself to any of the parties concerned.” 

And elsewhere, in a short paper on the Territorial Divisions 
of Great Britain, he contrasts the distinctive French passion for 
equality with the English passion for liberty, remarking, in 
words which have been applied to the same subject before* with 
a slightly different meaning, that the revolutionary wave, which 
in England is broken against the impassable barriers of an 
organized society ascending in regular gradations towards the 
summit, in France, once lifted by the tempest, finds a dead level 
exposed to its fury, which is at once submerged. Such sugges- 
tions as these are valuable material for the comparison we desire, 
but we would gladly have had more. However, the very fact 
that we only discover with difficulty, in following out our author’s 
sketch of an English institution, that he regards the principle on 
which it is constructed as vicious, is, from one point of view, a 
high tribute to his moderation and candour. Let us thankfully 
avail ourselves of these to follow his footsteps in a course even 
more rapid than his own; and in a summary which pretends to 
nothing more than being the copy of a copy, endeavour to in- 
dicate the tendencies of our Poor Law legislation. 

No one who has looked into any detailed portion of history, 
either of actions or opinions, can have failed to be struck with 
the gradual character of all national change, as compared with 
that string of events which, on a superficial view, does duty as 
history. ‘There is all the difference between the two of looking 
out a journey on the map, and making it in reality—you see the 
chain of mountains you are to cross marked in a definite line 
across the country, but when you come to remember the journey, 
you cannot recall the moment at which you began the ascent. 
Thus we are influenced by institutions which, as historic realities, 
have long since passed away; and thus also we may perhaps be 
swayed by some vague impulses belonging to a movement which 
is only to take definite shape in the far future. Throughout a 
large proportion of English history the lower classes evidently 
lived in the shadow of slavery.t It is impossible to read the 
account given by our author of Henry VIII.’s measures against 
vagrancy (measures which have been impressed on the recollec- 
tion of every reader by the discussion which followed the pub- 
lication of Mr. Froude’s first volume) without feeling that the 
poor of that time were still in some sense serfs—inevitably and 
rightly, it may be said, and that is not a part of the question 
which is at once apparent, but the fact is unquestionable. When 
vagrants were condemned to death after the third offence—that 


* By Alfred de Vigny. 
t Slavery for life was the penalty for vagrancy so late as Edward VI. 
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offence being possibly a mere quest of work—we cannot re- 
gard the culprits as free men. Whether they were enslaved 
by any actual necessity of that stage of historic development, or 
by the will of a tyrant, they certainly were in a condition which 
looked back to slavery as its true type. From this dark spot 
the Poor Law, through all its earlier stages, takes its dye. It 
consists of a series of defensive enactments, made to preserve 
society from those who were regarded as its natural enemies. 
“Thus, for a long period,” says M. de Pontes, “the legislation of 
pauperism had a character exclusively repressive.” (p. 159.) No 
one can accuse the legislature of the present day of any tendency 
towards this way of regarding the poor. An enactment regarding 
the poor, as a class, which was made in our day, would be pro- 
tective, not repressive. Any one who wished to introduce a new 
law concerning them would have to justify it by showing that it 
promoted their welfare, and not merely—indeed, not at all— 
that it protected the upper classes against any inconvenience 
which they might undergo from the pressure of those below 
them. Here, then, is a total change of principle in our treat- 
ment of pauperism ; and, according to this change, the history 
would divide itself into two periods—the first of repressive, the 
second of protective legislation. The passing over of the centre 
of gravity from the welfare of the rich, who were to be defended, 
to the welfare of the poor, who were to be protected, was a 
change which cannot be identified with any historic event, but 
we may certainly regard it as fully completed in the law known 
as “ Gilbert’s Act,” which was only repealed in 1834, and which, 
without harshness, might be described as an arrangement 
for the encouragement of pauperism. Of the other view of 
the pauper, in which he is regarded as an enemy, the law 
above quoted, of 1536, by which the vagrant was to be whipped 
for the first and second offence, and hanged for the third, 
is an equally typical instance. When we come to trace 
the boundary between the two, or rather to the discovery that 
this is impossible, we are somewhat perplexed at the suddenness 
of the transition. Gilbert’s Act, passed in 1782, was separated 
from the oppressive Act of Settlement by only one hundred and 
twenty years; and some of the harshest of the defensive 
measures against vagrancy are due to the youth of the eighteenth 
century. But the suddenness of this reaction is very much what 
we might expect. It isa repetition of the change we have wit- 
nessed in our penal legislation almost in our own day—the natural 
recoil from harshness to petting, to which a nation like ours, so 
indifferent to principles, so careless of anything that cannot 
justify itself as practical in some exclusive sense, is peculiarly 
liable. Having treated the poor man as an enemy, it was 
a natural change to treat him as a child. It is not difficult to 
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modify arrangements made for the coercion of particular in- 
dividuals into arrangements for their protection ; and it is at all 
times easier for the English to modify arrangements than to 
investigate the principles on which they are founded. 

The history of the Poor Law, then, is the history of the gra- 
dual substitution, under the same outward form, of one principle 
for another. It is the history of a great revolution of feeling, 
working under an unbroken continuity of system. We are now 
trying to effect, with the instruments used by our forefathers for 
a particular purpose, the exact opposite of that purpose. Wego 
on applying to those whom we seek to raise into the condition of 
free men, the laws which Henry the Eighth made for those who 
were contemplated as serfs, and hamper ourselves, in our regu- 
lations for the infirm and aged, with the precautions which our 
forefathers took to preserve themselves against bands of formid- 
able marauders.* 

To what purpose, it may be asked, this discussion concerning 
a principle which is now embodied in the English constitution ? 
Can it be supposed that we shall remodel our whole workhouse 
system, whatever theory we take of the right to relief? Cer- 
tainly we should not, and we perhaps ought not. There are 
institutions which it would be as disastrous to remove as it was 
originally to set up. All that can be done in such a case is to 
make the best of a bad bargain. But let it not be thought that 
it is in such cases idle to assert that they never should have been 
set up. It is a grave error, in every department of life, to refuse 
to recognise a principle on which, for the moment, it is best not 
to act—an error replete with practical result. That result is the 
very opposite of the natural presumption that we shall carry out 
a line of action more heartily if we shut our eyes to the fact that 
though we must go through with it now, we should never have en- 
tered upon it at all.) The man who says, distinctly and firmly, 
“Let us complete what should never have been begun,” is far 
more likely to complete the business satisfactorily, far less likely 
to be deterred from doing so by the fresh discovery of inevitable 





* Tt has been remarked by one who has devoted her care and time to 
ameliorating the condition of our workhouse poor, that “the very title of 
workhouses has become singularly inapplicable to the class of persons who 
actually occupy them. It was well to deter the strong and the idle from 
living upon the substance of others by the threat of work ... . but for the 
two classes who now form almost exclusively the population of our parish 
institutions, the name of workhouse has no meaning.”—(Journal of the 
Workhouse Visiting Society, No. XXVII. p. 109.) Is not the name here 
singularly symbolic of the thing? Is not the series of anomalies which 
forms the result a weighty comment on our contempt of principles, our 
horror of ideas? Is not our workhouse system a =a refutation of 
awe belief, “that for anything to be an anomaly is no objection to it 
at all?’ 
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disadvantages resulting from it, than he who refuses to entertain 
the question whether it was well to initiate anything which it is 
not well to destroy. The first knows what to aim at, for the 
second success means disappointment. Truth is never barren. 
The sentence one hears so often, for our part, generally, with a 
recollection of Sydney Smith’s “ Noodle’s Oration,” that such and 
such ideas are well enough in theory, but would never do in prac- 
tice, is one of those convenient formulas which cover an utter 
blank of thought. It is an elaborate way of saying that the 
speaker thinks a proposed measure a mistake, and does not know 
why. Do not let us make use of such formulas in any discussion 
concerning the welfare of millions. 

In the present instance it appears to us by no means impos- 
sible to imagine cases in which the immediate effect of any 
recognition of principle should be important. For instance (and 
we give the example merely as an instancé, having no right to 
speak with any authority of the facts upon which the decision 
must be made), it has engaged the attention of some of those who 
by the patient devotion of years have earned the right to an 
attentive hearing of all the suggestions they originate, whether 
the plan of our workhouses might not be so modified that some 
part of the inhabitants might not pay a small sum for their sup- 
port, and obtain, of course, equivalent advantages. In fact, the 
only alteration proposed is that they should obtain these advan- 
tages, for the payment is, in many cases, made already. There 
is rather a numerous class of domestic servants, &c., who have 
saved a little money, or have a small pension, enough to live 
upon as long as they require no attendance, but totally inadequate 
as soon as they are overtaken by infirmity. For such persons 
there is no refuge but the workhouse, and the effect of the lesson 
given by their reception on a level with the other inmates—of 
the money being taken, and the person who pays it treated as a 
pauper—need hardly be suggested. 

We can imagine many of the difficulties in the way of such a 
project—they may be insuperable; but if we once establish 
that our whole poor-law theory is wrong, that the duty of 
supporting the indigent is not one to be undertaken by the 
State, it is manifest that such a step, if it could be made, 
would be in the right direction. All the evils which arise 
from the obligatory system would be more or less counterbalanced 
by such a modification as would be brought about in it by the 
reception of those who are not indigent. In the first place, the 
well-to-do son or daughter, who could not receive his or her 
parents into a house full of children would have a middle course 
between completely withholding all assistance from them, and 
making such sacrifices as would be necessary to give them an in- 
dependent home. In the second, the distinction within the walls of 
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the workhouse of those who were and were not contributing to 
their own support, would have a healthy influence, we cannot but 
think, on the estimate in which the latter were held. In the 
third, and chiefly—for the two first evils would, we fear, be very 
slightly touched by any influences of this nature—such an arrange- 
ment would give the first break-up to that dead level which on 
our present system we must assign to all workhouse relief. It 
would create a gradation in the walls of the workhouse. It 
would tend towards that division of the recipients of parish re- 
lief; that higher organization of the machinery by which it is 
given, which is itself a partial receding from a position which, if 
the view we have advocated be true, is a false one. 

Once establish payment wards in a workhouse, and you would 
introduce the small end of the wedge of a new system. You 
would make the worktouse less of a workhouse, you would in- 
troduce into it a new class, would partition off a small strip, as it 
were, over which the shadow of degradation could not extend. 
You would put on record a practical confession that here was an 
anomalous system, and that the true improvement was to recede. 

There are, we believe, great difficulties in the way of the adop- 
tion of such a system, and we are not expressing any opinion as 
to their validity. But it is impossible to approach the perplexi- 
ties and anomalies of our poor-law, and not feel that the one 
primary difficulty in the way of all such reform is the fact that 
we are working a system intended to defend us against the poor, 
for theirprotection. We have tried to bend and twist an instrument 
intended for one purpose, so as to fit it for another diametrically 
opposite one. Here we suffer for the qualities which thoughtful 
Frenchmen admire in us. We are too obstinately historic. 

The article on Pauperism, of which we have endeavoured to 
give a slight abstract, appears to us, on the whole, the most valu- 
able in the volume—that on the comprehensive subject of 
Women in England occupies the otherend of our scale. In pro- 
portion to its bulk, and the work expended on it, it seems to us, 
for reasons which we have partly given, the least satisfactory of 
the essays. Still it is well worth reading, and as a clear, unpre- 
judiced, if not always unexaggerated, comprehensive résumé of 
the chief facts concerning that movement which culminates in 
the Petition for the Enfranchisement of Women, discussed else- 
where, it will gain, as time turns it into history, an even stronger 
interest than that which it possesses at present. That interest is 
heightened by the fact told us by M. Jacob, that M. de Pontés 
was attracted to the school of St. Simon, in his youth, chiefly by 
its advocacy of the cause of women. His interest in the cause of 
social reform seems, in fact, to have been in a great measure kindled 
by his intercourse with the apostles of this school, for whom, after 
intimate knowledge, he professed the warmest admiration. The 
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equality of man and woman, proclaimed by its apostles, was at 
that time (1834) a doctrine full of attraction to him. When he 
wrote the article on Woman in England, some twenty years 
later, his views were somewhat modified, and he observed that 
“the word equality, in its absolute sense, could scarcely be ap- 
plied to moral and intellectual beings” (p. 253). The “ Woman 
question” takes a somewhat different aspect in France to that 
which it presents in our own country, and we are liable to some 
misapprehension in estimating any expression of opinion educed 
from a Frenchman, even by a study of our own social tendencies, 
on a subject so complex as the present. We may say, however, 
that if we take as our extremes the view of women taken by Mr. 
J.S. Mill and that taken by the Saturday Review, M. de Pontés 
would in theory come very much nearer the former than the 
latter, but yet we trace in practical matters a half-conscious 
leaning to that way of looking at the subject which treats it as 
something anomalous and exceptional that women should, for 
instance, earn their own living, which, if quite consistent, would 
find in her no more than the appendage to and complement of 
man. An illustration of this, which to some readers, perhaps, will 
seem far-fetched, is the great stress he lays on emigration. 
“What means can be taken,” he asks, after speaking of the 
surplus of 500,000 of the female over the male population in 
England, “to re-establish to a certain degree the numerical 
balance of the sexes?’—and goes on, of course, to give the 
only answer which, without recourse to a miracle, can be 
given—emigration. We do not think this would have been 
urged by him as a desirable expedient, if he had been more 
intimate with the life of Englishwomen, or if he had not 
been led to a very natural exaggeration of a valuable privi- 
lege which no Continental nation possesses in the same degree 
as ourselves. Expatriation can never be welcome but as a refuge 
from misery—most Englishwomen would rather live on a very 
little than cease to be Englishwomen. But let that pass: it 
cannot be denied that the means is necessary if we are to 
attain the end, for as we cannot put our 500,000 surplus 
women to death, there is no other way of getting rid of them. 
But why are we to “re-establish the numerical balance of the 
sexes?” Unless we want to pair them all off, there seems no 
other obvious necessity for their equality. Those 500,000 
women, if they are to remain unmarried, would not be a bit 
the better off for having 500,000 men competing with them in 
engraving, watchmaking, bookbinding, and the other trades 
which M. de Pontés suggests as equally suited to them with 
their brothers. If it is a misfortune to a woman that she has 
to stand alone, then lose no time in despatching her to some 
[Vol. LXXXVII. No. CLXXI.]—New Series, Vol. XXXI,No.I. M 
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region where she is likely to find a helpmate. But that is 
the very question to be answered—a question to which it is evi- 
dent from other portions of the essay M. de Pontés was not 
aware that he had implied an affirmative answer. Indeed the 
affirmative answer is implied so often that we do not wonder it 
has acquired a somewhat axiomatic aspect. There is a veneer of 
obviousness which hides many a falsehood, and perhaps, after all, 
what looks so unanswerable as the statement which M. de 
Pontés makes in its most moderate form, that either sex is 
incomplete alone, may be so understood as to contain an entire 
and pernicious error. 

That an error, if such exists, as to the position of women, is of 
greater importance than any other social mistake, is an assertion 
surely established by pointing out the obvious fact, not always 
remembered in these discussions, that women constitute half the 
human race. Yet it might be strengthened. Women do not 
only constitute one-half the human race, they supply much 
more than half the influences by which it is moulded. But it 
is hardly necessary to dwell on this part of the question. Till 
it is alleged that women form an insignificant fraction of the 
community, it will hardly be urged that any claim put forward 
by them is unimportant. Whether or not it is unreasonable is a 
different question—ore which our author hardly undertakes to 
decide, and we do not intend to touch. After allowing something 
for the exaggeration with which women are likely to regard alike 
“the wrongs they endure and the privileges they claim ” (p. 251), 
he gives it as his opinion that “they have more than their just 
share in the ills of humanity ;” and this opinion, if we may sub- 
stitute equal for just, is our own ; for we cannot take it as an 
axiom that an unequal share of these ills is an unjust share of 
them, for sexes any more than for individuals. It is not unjust, 
for instance, that women should find it harder to earn their living 
than men, unless this is a result that men can help. Whether 
they can do so, is a question on which the present volume does 
not throw much light. To our thinking, it is not the first ques- 
tion which has to be asked in the matter. What kind of work 
is best suited to women, how far the sphere of their activity 
may be enlarged to include occupations hitherto monopolized by 
their husbands and brothers, what modifications in their edu- 
cation would best fit them to play their parts, are questions of 
great importance, in which an error must be corrected at a great 
eost ; and any contribution to the data on which they are to be 
answered, therefore, is to be received with all gratitude. But they 
are all questions of means, subordinate to the question concern- 
ing the object of life. This object a woman is supposed to find 
in some peculiar sense in family life. The writer of a sensible 
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little collection of hints to young women, on work among the poor, 
assumes as an axiom that this, or some analogous sphere, must form 
the object of a woman’s life; that whereas a man may spend him- 
self for art, science, or literature, a woman cannot find any 
object of toil and desire but the immediate help of other human 
beings. And our most distinguished poet makes her the “ per- 
fect music,” which, we are left to understand, is incomplete if it 
is not set to “noble words.” The author under our notice means 
much the same, probably, in the following words : — 


“ What purpose can be served by placing in mutual antagonism two 
sexes which Providence has created to lend each mutual aid and sup- 
port? The individual must always be an incomplete being ; it is love 
alone that perfects him (7 s’achéve par Pamour). God has assigned 
a special part to each of his creatures; woman’s mission differs in 
many respects from man’s. But difference does not imply inferiority ; 
on the contrary, i serves to draw still closer the bonds of mutual 
affection, and to maintain peace and harmony in the relations of daily 
life." —p, 254. 

These words were singled out for special admiration in a notice 
of the French edition of the work ; and the reader is wondering, 
probably, that we can find in them matter for anything but 
entire agreement. “The individual must always be an incom- 
plete being,” isa truth so profound that it extends a certain force 
to every sentence which can be brought into the context with it. 
“The coal without the fire,” it has been finely said, “is a man 
trying to exist in himself,” and the experience of every human 
being is a commentary on the deep wisdom of those words. 
Nevertheless, the version of M. de Pontés, following on the 
assertion that “the two sexes are created to afford each other 
mutual aid and support,” and implying that man and woman 
are two halves of a perfect whole which cannot be divided 
without injury—that neither he nor she standing apart from each 
other have any integral completeness in his or her nature— 
seems to us to lean towards that theory which apportions her 
a sort of adjective existence, needing the substantive correlate 
of the other sex to give her completeness, which we hold to be 
the most unfortunate illusion of our day. 

If people thought in discussing the question not of an abstract 
woman with a capital W, but of the concrete individuals they 
see going about the streets, this way of talking would at once 
strike them as out of harmony with fact. They would think of 
A., B., and C., who are married, and D., E., and F., who are 
single ; and would perceive that A. was quite as unlike B. as she 
was to D.; that you could not take these six human beings and 
divide them into the complete and the incomplete. There are 
characters which cannot stand alone without loss, and pon 
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they may be commoner among women than among men. But 
we shall err grievously, injuriously, if we set up this character as 
a pattern to young women, if we make them feel that the pur- 
suit of independent aims of their own is, per se, unwomanly,. 
“Life for others,” as it is often understood, is the bane of many 
a noble woman’s life. It is not a question of giving help where 
help is wanted, of doing something that has to be done ; it is 
often a frittering away of time, and energy, and thought, in three 
people helping each other to do something that one of them 
could manage perfectly well alone ; it is a constant hankering 
after an occupation sometimes as much beyond the capacity of 
the aspirant as painting pictures like Turner, or writing sonatas 
like Beethoven. Few people can estimate the gain to female 
education which would be the result of a complete emancipation 
from this theory of helpfulness being the specially womanly 
duty—the dim vague lives that would grow clear, the petty 
scruples that would vanish like cobwebs under a watering-pot, 
the hours of morbid introspection that might be exchanged for 
bracing work, if only we would teach our daughters that, what- 
ever else the work might be which was in common to all, it was 
at least various. Society, like every other organism, specializes 
its members as it rises in the scale of development ; but we, in 
our theories about women, do our best to retard this develop- 
ment, and to force half the human race into the mistake which 
would be made by any man who copied a monkey, and tried to 
use his feet and hands indifferently. The number of women who 
are by this theory arrested at the polype stage can never be 
known ; but we believe that a majority of the sour, purposeless, 
manqué lives which every one allows to contain the material for 
average maternity, contains also the material for a much more 
various product, if we would but set ourselves to educe it. And 
we shall never do so till we have laid aside the theory that 
women are to be helpers. 

We shall appear, no doubt, to be laying a very exaggerated 
stress on the importance of theories. 

“The women who are adjusting themselves before the mirror 
of any theory of their relation to others,” it will be replied to us, 
“may be left to that profitable occupation without any loss to 
the work of the world; those who have found something better 
will not be helped by any justification of the work that justifies 
itself.” Both clauses of the assertion are untrue. Those women 
who have and have not found their work, alike need the guidance 


of true ideas concerning it. The mere intellectual reception of 


such ideas will be a gain ; but an intellectual decision as to the 
aims of life represents but a small part of the result brought 
about by a true appreciation of those aims. It is the organic 
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modification of the whole character under such an appreciation 
that forms the true test as to its importance. Is it a trifling 
question, therefore, whether such a theory is true? We fail to 
appreciate the influence of particular ideas when we test them 
by their power to affect the decision at any given crisis of life. 
They have made the crisis possible. They supply the light by 
which we see the divergent paths between which they do not 
enable us to decide. Our feeling about women prevents the 
desire among them for varied development. Those who are 
moulded under this influence, if they are high-minded and 
modest, hanker after philanthropic work ; if they are wanting in 
that nice sense of modesty which makes an approach to such a 
position impossible even in wish, hanker after the position of a 
wife. In neither case are their minds at liberty for the pursuits 
which perhaps they are specially capable of following up to some 
purpose. For any residue of energy that will be left vacant, we 
might as well devote ourselves thoroughly to a pursuit as hanker 
after it. We have fixed rigid limits to the destiny of any human 
being when we have moulded his desires. 

The two divisions of M. de Pontés’-work which we have chosen 
for comment are not connected by mere contiguity. We have 
not merely selected two portions of independent interest, which 
may each be taken as fair specimens of the writer’s powers, and 
the subjects on which he exercised them. There is a much 
closer connexion than this between the question of women’s work 
and the subject of our treatment of the poor, which has of course 
been exaggerated as often as it has been disregarded. It is 
alinost always exaggerated where it is believed in. When good 
people get upon this subject they often forget that women are 
half the human race, that they have among them every variety 
of taste and capacity, and that to impose upon them as the satis- 
faction of all, the care of the poor, is quite as unreasonable as it 
would be to suggest that all men should be lawyers. It would 
also, we believe, be nearly as inconvenient if it were acted upon; 
but, as there is not the slightest chance of any approximation to 
that result, we dwell rather upon the evil which it does as an in- 
fulfilled suggestion. Few people estimate at their just weight 
the evils of indecision, or the influence which views of life have 
in creating it. It is commonly held to be the vice of a weak 
character. We believe the very reverse to be the truth. At 
least one ordinary cause of hesitation of will is that width of 
view, exhibiting the complex good and evil of varied lines of 
action, which belongs to a nature large enough to be strong. 
No people are so swift in their decisions as those who wear 
blinkers. How often the old come in contact with this kind of 
decision in any joint action with the young! And yet what 
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misery this infirmity entails on those who feel it! How large a 
part of life it occupies, and occupies to no purpose! How small 
a per-centage of effort becomes result in such a character! 
Surely, then, if this—which, far more than ambition, deserves to 
be called the infirmity of noble minds—be an effect so dependent 
on causes within our own control, it behoves us in all matters 
that concern the young to suggest and advise with a sense of re- 
sponsibility ; to beware how we recommend, as right for all, 
conditions or occupations which we should feel it a mere truism 
to eulogize as right for some. There will be few men and fewer 
women who will pass a good life without doing something for 
their poor neighbours, but there may be a majority of both to 
whom this will be a mere incident, not without grievous loss to 
be made the centre of all the arrangements of life. Do not let 
us perplex or trouble the field of Duty to the young who belong 
to this majority. Wemaydoso. The young live, to an extent 
that their elders are apt to forget, in the world of ideas. We 
may so associate a particular ideal with all that is noblest in life 
that, when the one is found impracticable, the other is given up 
with it. We may so fasten a girl’s aspirations on a character she 
is unqualified to fill, that when slow experience has convinced her 
that these aspirations were ill-placed, she shall conclude that they 
were superfluous, and renounce all yearnings after a higher life. 
We have dwelt so much on this side of the question because 
an error on this side appears to us an evil as great as it is re- 
movable. The theory that woman’s work lies among the poor, 
like the theory of her belonging specially to family life, to which it is 
allied, is a theory and no more. The evil is that people think so, 
and if anybody can be made to think otherwise the evil is modi- 
fied. It is far otherwise with the opposite error—with that 
which denies to those specially gifted women whose work does 
lie among the poor, the organization and the consideration which 
would fit them to carry out their work completely. Here the 
evil appears to us even greater, because poor and rich suffer from 
it alike; but words have little influence on it. When an en- 
lightened and liberal journal like the Pall Mall Gazette, a 
journal from which one might have expected rational treatment 
of any social question, fully allows that “the present system of 
nursing in our hospitals is unsatisfactory,” that it “would be 
much improved if ladies undertook the supervision of the hospi- 
tal servants,” and that “the establishment of a great number of 
what are called sisterhoods might contribute to this effect”—and 
yet opposes the establishments which would mitigate the worst 
forms of misery human creatures are called upon to bear, because 
—why? Because, perhaps, they might prove irregular and fitful 
in their action, and so aggravate misery in some cases more than 
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they remove it in others? Some such objection would have 
strong prima facie evidence in its favour, and would have to be 
heard and answered with all respect. No, it is nothing of this 
kind ; our objector takes a much broader ground. Because, “as 
matters now stand, ... to be a good wife, sister, or mother is, so 
to speak, the highest ambition of a woman Recognise and 
heartily encourage the ascetic monastic system, and you change 
all this.” Yes, you change all this. That to some observers 
would be the great, though incidental advantage of such a recog- 
nition. They would consider that the first benefit of such a 
change would be that the pillow of the dying might be smoothed 
by gentle hands, and the long weary hours of those who pray for 
death might be soothed with gentle words, instead of the kind 
of services afforded them in our hospitals at present. But 
they would rate as only second to such a benefit the gain of 
changing “the highest ambition of a woman” from that of being a 
good wife and mother to that of filling the highest post a human 
being can occupy. This result the journalist regards as the price 
we are to pay. We can only say weare willing to pay a large price 
to attain it. It sounds well, no doubt, to say that a woman’s 
highest ambition is that of being a good daughter or sister ; 
people do not ask themselves whether we best attain a certain 
result by making it our highest ambition ; and a woman who 
has fulfilled these functions well is not likely to fail in any other. 
But you cannot fasten her attention on the domestic relations as 
including her field of duties in any special and eminent sense, 
and not make marriage an ideal necessity to her life. All 
women are born into a family, but the course of life bears them 
away from it. The natural inevitable conclusion of this domes- 
tic theory is, that every woman should pass from the circum- 
ference of one family circle to the centre of another. Is that a 
conclusion which hitherto has borne favourably on the develop- 
ment of woman? and do we wish to intensify its influence in 
forming her character ? 

It is almost an injustice to introduce such a question into the 
review of such a book as that which forms our text. But the 
truth is, that it is in the illogical moderation in which alone this 
adjective theory of woman’s life is possible to a mind so refined 
as that of M. de Pontés (who goes no further than to call mar- 
riage “the most natural and holy state for the majority of man- 
kind”), that this theory has any influence. The Saturday 
Review school come too near preaching the duty of marriage to 
do much harm. The inference from any very open advocacy of 
marriage as the woman's true aim is so obvious that women are 
revolted at it. They do not see that precisely the same infe- 
rence is to be drawn from any view, however refined, which 
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looks upon marriage as the “ natural and holy state” for man or 
woman. The momeyt you decide in favour of one state, you 
depress the other. Of course if we are to make men and women, 
married and single, into classes by themselves, and then pro- 
nounce upon them, one theory is as good as another. If you 
are to decide that the class which includes such a man as Charles 
Lamb, and the much commoner specimen of man who remains 
single because he would have to give up his cigars if he married, 
is better or worse than another class almost as various, it does 
not matter which alternative you choose. The division tells you 
absolutely nothing, except that the members of conjugal life are 
not too disagreeable to find a life-long companion ; and that attri- 
bute appears to us too comprehensive to afford any valuable 
inference concerning those to whom it applies. Before we 
proceed to any comparison of the two states, we must make 
a further subdivision, and separate those who have remained 
single either because they had no choice, or because they 
would not imperil their own personal comfort, from those 
who have chosen solitude because it appeared to them the 
strait gate that leads to life. Then, we think, we shall not be 
contradicted in asserting that the average husband or wife is as 
much below one of these states as he or she is above the other, 
and that the life which “Englishmen and Protestants” hold in 
greatest reverence is most nearly approached by those who re- 
nounce the keenest and deepest joy this world can give for them- 
selves, that they may make other lives less empty of joy. 

Happily, whatever our theories may be, we have not quite lost 
the power of seeing the heauty of sacrifice when we ourselves are 
not called upon to make it. We can see that though a kind 
husband and affectionate father may be good, a man like Charles 
Lamb was better—we can give our sympathies to the happy 
wife and our reverence to the devoted daughter, who, that she 
may cheer the declining years of her own parent, has renounced 
the hopes of being one herself. But in denying our sympathy 
to all minor and more complex forms of the spirit exhibited in 
such actions, we do all in our power to make them impossible. 
We may so preach the claims of the Family, as to deprive our 
children of all capacity for the highest form of filial virtue. 

“Tl y a,” says Turgot, “dans les grandes sociétés une foule 
demplois qui ne peuvent étre exercés que par les hommes en- 
tiérement disponibles ;’ and he goes on to explain this epithet 
by pointing out the need of the State for the services of men 
who are disengaged from all the cares of earning their living. 
We would apply this assertion to the constitution of society in a 
much wider sense than it was intended by the writer. A nation 
which is to play a high and dignified part in the world’s history, if 
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itis to be equal to great emergencies, or even to keep the current 
of daily life rapid and pure, must possess a reserve who have 
given no hostages to fortune. Specially we feel this necessity in 
the case of women. As at present educated (whether this be a 
quality inherent in their characters we do not decide) there is so 
much more justice among men than among women, that their 
action is very much Jess affected by the fact of being connected 
by a strong personal bond with a small division of their fellow- 
creatures. And yet even with them we can all recall instances 
where this personal bond has told unfavourably on their public 
duty. But with women this bond affects a much larger 
portion of the character. A mother is almost necessarily partial, 
nor can we think that she could ever, without great loss to her 
family, identify herself with any large object outside of it. A 
certain amount of sacrifice forms part of her life. Our greatest 
poetess has represented— 


“Some pang laid down for each fresh human life ; 
Some weariness in guarding such a life ; 
Some coldness from the guarded,” 


as the destiny foretold to the first mother for her successors ; 
and we should call that mother wonderfully happy or wonder- 
fully miserable, who had never felt the full force of these words. 
But this “pang,” this “ weariness,” is, after all, hardly worthy of 
the name of sacrifice. It is good that a mother should devote 
herself to her children, and that they should remember all that 
she goes through in that devotion, but it will not be such a 
woman who will, in the deepest meaning of the words, deny 
herself. Not only her identification of self with the objects of 
her devotion, will make any toil or privation endured for them 
the satisfaction of her desires ; but this identification will pre- 
clude toil and privation for any other object There are sacrifices 
—-sacrifices which may be the channels of blessings to many—that 
are impossible for any woman who owes herself to her husband 
and children. Do we wish to make these impossible? If we 
do not, let us not go on talking as if in the ideal state all 
such women would be absorbed in the care of their nurseries. 
Mr. Gladstone has, in one of his earlier works, a noble passage 
on the dangers of the corporate spirit, which has struck us as an 
equally valid protest against our English worship of the domestic 
hearth :— 

“Whilst incorporation (he says) begins well, and in order to its own 
organic completion lays a powerful repressing hand on the action 
of selfish appetite . . . . yet, as extrinsically regarded, it will have 
brought into existence a new power, which may be itself greedy, 
unjust, and aggressive, and perpetuate for the community more and 
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grosser evils than would have been committed by the feebler means of 
its members as individuals.” 

All this, without a grain of exaggeration, we may say of the 
family. Up to a certain point, no doubt, it “lays a powerful 
repressing hand upon the action of selfish appetite ;” but that 
point once reached, its tendency, acting on a nature devoid of 
any counteracting principle, is to foster a kind of vicarious 
selfishness far more dangerous to the community than that which 
concerns the mere individual. We could never trust’ a man’s 
sense of honour quite so far against his son as against himself. 
The principle of restraint would always need to be a little 
stronger to shut in vicarious need—in other words, there will 
always be more disinterested action among those who are un- 
shackled by the bonds of marriage. Shall we go on doing all in 
our power, not only to limit this class—not only to deaden a 
man’s sense of responsibility in bringing into the world human 
beings he is unable to support, and blunt a woman’s fine feeling 
where it is most necessary—but to throw a stigma on the con- 
dition which is indispensable to a life of self-sacrifice? There is 
no need to guard against the opposite extreme—there is no fear 
that marriage will ever meet with insufficient honour. It is the 
happiest state, and will always, therefore, be the commonest. 
Let those who are called upon to enter it do so thankfully, but 
let them remember that there may be a higher life than even 
that of conjugal joy—a life which few are called to share, but all 
to revere. 

We have somewhat wandered from M. de Pontes in the fore- 
going remarks, or rather, we have chosen for criticism the creed 
which we are able to construct only from a few incidental 
hints here and there, rather than the practical views which he 
has developed at length. Our sense of the supreme importance 
of the principle which he hardly perceived to be brought in 
question must be our excuse for a method of criticism which 
does not attempt to treat the subject only from the point of 
view of a particuiar writer. As the chief interest the subject 
possessed for him was its bearing upon the condition of unedu- 
cated women, he touches lightly on an issue which has absorbed 
our attention. He speaks on the subject of sisterhoods as all 
must speak who are not shackled by our “ English and Protestant” 
prejudices ; but as a liberal Roman Catholic he perhaps distrusted 
his sympathies in judging for English women, and hardly dwells 
on their advantages at the length we should have expected, and 
for our own part desired, to find this subject treated in an essay 
on Social Reform. 

The true Social Reform in England would be, we believe, 
that we should return upon the principles of the Reformation, 
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and recognise what is right and true in that ideal of which asce- 
ticism is a perversion. The English Church is called upon in our 
day for resistance to the central belief of Rome. Would that 
we might hope to see conjoined with this resistance an adoption 
of all that is valuable in the faith we are resisting! The Pro- 
testant reaction has gone far enough, and too far; we need to 
be recalled from our sympathy with innocent joy, to reverence 
for heroic self-sacrifice—from the protest in favour of the common 
instincts of our nature, to a just appreciation of the higher ideal 
which average men and women may not be called upon to copy, 
but are never released from the obligation to revere. 





Art. VIII.—Rerorm anp Rerormers. 


\ E are not inconsolable for the loss of the Reform Bill 

of Earl Russell’s Government. That bill was, what its 
supporters proclaimed it to be, a thoroughly honest measure. It 
was not what its opposers persisted in declaring it to be, an un- 
called for and extreme instalment of Reform. The Ministers 
who framed and the members who voted for the bill, sincerely 
believed it to be a scheme which, if neither perfect nor complete, 
would yet satisfy the just demands of a large number of the un- 
enfranchised multitude, and settle the question of Reform for a 
long series of years. It was a bill which every genuine reformer 
and every conscientious patriot was bound to support, a bill 
which would have passed into law if the speeches made on 
the hustings had even faintly foreshadowed the subsequent 
votes of the majority in the House of Commons; but it was not 
a measure of reform so thorough and satisfactory as its earnest 
advocates held it to be, or such a bold, comprehensive, and 
splendid scheme as the necessities of the case required, and as 
the country had a right to demand. We therefore regretted 
the less when it received its death-blow at the hands of false 
friends and open euemies, because we felt certain that its slayers 
would live to lament the work of their hands. At the present 
moment there are, perhaps, no sincerer mourners for the defunct 
measure than those who hailed its death with shouts of exul- 
tation, and rejoicing in their might, chased from office the men 
who had resolved that, if the bill could not be saved by their 
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efforts, their honour should be redeemed by the sacrifice of place 
and power. 

The inherent defect of the entire scheme was its moderation. 
Two or three hundred thousand names added to the list of voters, 
the transference of the second member from small constituencies 
to larger ones; these represent the changes that would have 
been effected had it become the law of the land. Assuredly, a 
bill which would have dene nothing more than this must be 
styled a very moderate measure. Now, a moderate measure 1s 
seldom either successful or useful. It alters without improving, 
innovates without consolidating, increasing the appetite it was 
designed to satisfy. The changes wrought by means of it are 
great enough to render the need for further changes apparent: 
they are not sweeping enough to render any change unnecessary 
and distasteful for a time. When the foundations of a house are 
sinking, the fall of the building will not be postponed by cover- 
ing the roof with new slates. 

Yet it cannot be denied that moderate measures are generally 
acceptable and popular. The man who is known to hold ex- 
treme views is regarded as the savage of civilization. Moderate 
men, who seldom commit themselves to anything definite, 
are unanimous in sneering at him. They have cut and dried 
answers to all his proposals for radical improvements. Let 
him denounce slavery as a crime and maintain emancipation 
to be a duty, he will be met with the question, “ Would you 
give your daughter in marriage to a negro?” Should he uphold 
the English “working men” who are unenfranchised to be of 
the same flesh and blood as their fellows who rejoice in titles 
and make laws, he will be asked, “ Would you invite one of them 
to dinner?” If he venture to say, in speech or writing, that it 
would be better for this country if all its inhabitants were en- 
titled to vote at the election of the men who represent them in 
Parliament, he will either be sneeringly told to look at France, 
or he will be requested to study the working of the municipal 
constitution of New York. When they are not congenially 
occupied in imitating Lord Eldon by shaking their heads at 
the very name of change, or trying by the studied expression of 
their faces to get credit for a wisdom which Lord Thurlow did, 
but which they do not possess, the moderate men are engaged in 
spying out the defects of other nations, gloating over the want 
of liberty in France, where every peasant has a vote, or over the 
intestine difficulties of America, the land of equality and freedom. 
We do not maintain that moderate men are useless members of 
society. In the economy of creation there is place and a duty 
for every thing and person. Certainly, were there not a large 
class of moderate men in this country, the Premier would be 
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puzzled when called upon to nominate an Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. 

It is very easy to predict with certainty what moderate men 
will do in any given emergency. When others desire to advance, 
they enlarge on the propriety of standing still. Like the 
sluggard, they do not like being awakened too soon; like Sir 
Robert Walpole, they prefer to “let well alone,” and “never do 
to-day what can be put off till to-morrow.” If it be proposed to 
substitute the carriage rushing along the railway for the stage- 
coach lumbering along the high road, they are loud in their 
condemnation of a change which has not been approved by ex- 
perience. They always appeal to experience as the test of what 
is excellent, and object to the experiment which can alone render 
the experience possible. Whether the proposed change be phy- 
sical or political, their opposition to it is always unflinching, and 
is seldom rational. Our forefathers suffered from the moderate 
men as much as we do. At the beginning of this century Lord 
Sidmouth embodied in his person all their unpleasant virtues : 
he was then accepted as their type. The portrait drawn of him 
is as typical now as then. What Peter Plymley then wrote to 
his brother Abraham about moderate men may still be addressed 
with equal truth to them as a class:—“'There is always a 
“ copious supply of Lord Sidmouths in the world; nor is there 
“ one single source of human happiness against which they have 
“ not uttered the most lugubrious predictions. Turnpike roads, 
“ navigable canals, inoculation, hops, tobacco, the Reformation, 
“the Revolution—there are always a set of worthy and mode- 
“rately gifted men, who bawl out death and ruin upon every 
“valuable change which the varying aspect of human affairs 
“ absolutely and imperiously requires.” 

Now, is it the duty of thinking men, or ought it to be the aim 
of a Liberal Government, to strive above all things to conciliate 
the Lord Sidmouths who constitute the majority in the present 
House of Commons? The late Government acted as if such 
were their opinion. They framed a Reform Bill which should 
disarm opposition by its moderation and simplicity. They urged 
its adoption on the ground that it would cause no organic 
change. It was opposed on the ground that the projected change 
was not sweeping enough. A second bill was then introduced as 
a complement to the first ; the combined measure was denounced 
because it would effect alterations through which several 
boroughs would lose a representative to whom they were not en- 
titled, and several members would have to vacate seats for which 
they had paid dearly. Gradually the fact became evident that 
it was not the measure of the Government, but Reform itself, 
which the House of Commons detested. It was not from the 
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ranks of the Opposition that the hardest blows were dealt 
against the bill: men calling themselves Liberals were the orga- 
nized denunciators of Reform. Save the ten-pound franchise 
was the cry ; speeches were made to prove that the goddess of 
Virtue had returned to earth, and had breathed into every ten- 
pounder her divine qualities. The public regarded the spectacle 
with amazement; the spectacle of men of great intellectual 
reach, of large attainments, whose freedom from prejudices 
which blind the generality of men had been manifested on 
several occasions, whose love for progress had been vindicated at 
the expense of personal popularity, standing forth and proclaim- 
ing as a philosophical discovery that the constitution of England 
would stand or fall with the retention or abolition of the ten- 
pound borough franchise. ‘Truly, those who inhabited houses 
for which they paid ten pounds yearly never knew before how 
important members of society they were, how fairly they might 
claim to be the pillars of the State! We have no intention of 
calling the Adullamites hard names, nor shall we select passages 
from Mr. Lowe’s speeches which at once convict him of incon- 
sistency and render him deserving of obloquy. He must have 
been sincere, for no man speaks as he did last session who is 
wanting in conviction; and whoever is thoroughly in earnest 
merits our attention, however slightly he may command our assent. 
Unfortunately for himself, Mr. Lowe cannot claim even origi- 
nality for his errors. He has but trodden the path marked out 
by stupider predecessors, who have vainly upheld the fallacious 
doctrine of finality. Among the countless parallels which history 
contains, there are so many thai suit his case, that the 
difficulty is not to trace a resemblance, but to make a choice. 
This one, from the incisive and skilled pen of Peter Plymley, is 
as good as any other: the touches which require to be made in 
order to render the likeness a living one are so trifling that we 
need not even indicate them. Writing of Lord Hawkesbury, 
who had distinguished himself for his vigorous yet vain resistance 
to Catholic Emancipation, Peter Plymley says:—“I hear from 
“ some persons in Parliament, and from others in the sixpenny 
“ societies for debate, a great deal about unalterable laws passed 
“ at the Revolution. When I hear any man talk about an un- 
“ alterable law, the only effect it produces upon me is to convince 
“ me that he is an unalterable fool. A law passed when there 
“ was Germany, Spain, Russia, Sweden, Holland, Portugal, and 
“ Turkey ; when there was a disputed succession ; when four or 
“five hundred acres were won and lost after ten years’ hard 
“ fighting ; when armies were commanded by the sons of kings, 
“and campaigns passed in an interchange of civil letters and 
“ripe fruit; and for these laws, when the whole state of the 
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«“ world is completely changed, we are now, according to my Lord 

‘ Hawkesbury, to hold ourselves ready to perish. It is no mean 
* misfortune, in times like these, to be forced to say anything 
“ about such men as Lord Hawkesbury, and to be reminded that 
“we are governed by them; but as I am driven to it, I must 
“take the liberty of observing that the wisdom and liberality of 
“my Lord Hawkesbury are of that complexion which always 
“ shrinks from the present exercise of these virtues, by praising 
“ the splendid examples of them in ages past. If he had lived 
“at such periods, he would have opposed the Revolution by 
“praising the Reformation, and the Reformation by speaking 
“handsomely of the Crusades. He qualifies his natural anti- 
“pathy to great and courageous measures, by playing off the 
“ wisdom and courage which have ceased to influence human 
“ affairs against that wisdom and courage which living men 
“ would employ for present happiness.” 

The cause of Reform was betrayed by false Liberals: the 
Government of Earl Russell was defeated by a coalition between 
its treacherous friends and constitutional opponents ; arguments 
which could not be refuted were rendered impotent by men who 
could record votes, but were incapable of justifying them by 
weighty reasons. Now, it may seem harsh to blame those who 
bravely fought for the good cause, to question their discretion, 
to deny their capacity; yet we cannot wholly approve of the 
course pursued by the late Government. Had it been bolder, it 
might have been more successful; had it thought less about 
tradition, and more about the country’s requirements, it would 
have deserved warmer thanks than the judicious thinkers of this 
country can accord to it. Half the opposition was caused by the 
trifling character of the changes proposed. The whole of the 
franchise bill hinged on the superiority of seven to ten, and 
fourteen to fifty, as the measure of what a man ought to pay his 
landlord in order to be qualified for the franchise. We think 
it a token of retrogression, not of advancement, for thinking men 
in these days to pin their faith on the possession of so many 
pounds sterling as the right standard whereby to test a man's 
capacity to take part in the government of his country. For, if 
this test be not illusory, then the occupant of a house for which 
he pays a thousand pounds yearly ought to have more votes 
than he who pays ten only. The reply to our objection will 
doubtless be, that the property qualification is one of the prin- 
ciples of the Constitution ; to which we should answer that, 
when considering how to improve the representation, we do not 
ask what the Constitution prescribes, but what the country re- 
quires. That system alone finds favour in our eyes which is 
calculated to produce the greatest sum of national happiness. A 
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method of reform which was perfectly adapted to the circum- 
stances of the case in 1832, is likely to be wholly unfitted for 
adoption in 1867. Since then a new generation has arisen : 
it might almost be said that another England has been 
created. 

The agitation which preceded and compelled the passing of the 
Reform Bill was the result of a determination on the part of the 
middle class to emancipate itself from the domination of the 
nobility. A peer was then a power in the land such as he is 
not now, or will ever be again. He formed one of the body 
which had contributed first to establish constitutional Govern- 
ment in England, and then to employ constitutional forms for 
the consolidation of aristocratic privileges. The peerage was not 
only the highest, but it was also the wealthiest section of the 
community. It had been the most enlightened one. The men 
who sat in the House of Lords during the century which elapsed 
after the Revolution were as distinguished for their intellect 
as for their titles; they had very good claims to act as the 
governing body. 

But the peers who had nobly led the way in ousting the 
Stuarts, who had skilfully and energetically upheld the 
Hanoverian dynasty against the insidious and open assaults of 
the partizans of reaction, were succeeded by others whose 
ambition it was, not to prevent the success of a Pretender or to 
direct the earlier Georges in the pathway of the new Constitu- 
tion, but to support the personal pretensions of George III, 
when he virtually claimed the exercise of a prerogative which 
had been wrested from the Stuarts, and who acted as the 
country’s enemies while glorying in the degrading appellation 
of the “king’s friends.” The majority of the people tamely 
submitted to the scandal ; they knew how much of their freedom 
they owed to the aristocracy as a body, and they were slow to 
perceive, and loth to credit, that the class which had done so 
much to rid Englishmen of the tyranny of a Charles or a 
James, had prostituted the doctrines of the Constitution in order 
to re-impose a more grinding and withering tyranny ; in defence 
of which George III. quoted his Coronation oath and appealed 
to his conscience, while George IV. alleged it to be his royal 
pleasure. Meanwhile the country prospered ; not all the money 
squandered in wars which yielded nothing but glory and a national 
debt, nor the obstacles which blinded legislators threw in the 
path of manufactures and commerce, could hinder the develop- 
ment ofan industry which raised hamlets into large and wealthy 
cities, covered the ocean with fleets of merchantmen, and con- 
verted the handicraftsman into the superior of the tiller of the 
soil. With the increase of wealth anomalies in the Constitution 
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' ‘became apparent. It was perceived that no provision had been 


made for changes which could hardly have been anticipated. The 
decay of Gatton and Old Sarum was as little foreseen as the 
extraordinary growth of Leeds, Manchester, and Birmingham. 
No speculator had predicted the advent of a time when England 
should be governed, in person or by proxy, by the men pos- 
sessing the largest rent-rolls and the longest purses. 

For some years prior to 1832 the middle classes felt that they 
were collectively powerful, yet that their direct influence on the 
conduct of public affairs was inappreciable. They saw that none 
but peers, their sons, or nominees, had a fair chance of repre- 
senting the country in the national Parliament. Stung with this 
injustice, they resented it, and struggled till, in defiance of lords 
who desired to retain the power they had accidentally acquired, 
and of commoners who abetted them in their ignoble determina- 
tion to surrender, not at the bidding of justice, but solely under 
compulsion, the middle classes entered upon the enjoyment of 
their birthright, and elected the men into whose hands they 
thought fit to entrust their destinies. From the passing of the 
Reform Bill the aristocratic element lost its prestige. The 
House of Lords sank into the position of a debating-club : it still 
possessed the power of veto, but, as in the case of the analogous 
power claimed by the crown, to persist in exercising it in defiance 
of the distinctly expressed will of the country was equivalent to 
courting annihilation. At present the chief occupation of the 
Upper House is to meet in order to adjourn to dinner. Once or 
twice during the session a few members sacrifice the pleasures of 
the evening to the hardships of debate. At long intervals, a good 
speech is made; but the country cares little for the manifestoes 
of men who, as a body, think their duties so unimportant that 
they discharge them by proxy. When the House of Lords was 
respected and influential, the representative of the Ministry, or 
the leader of the Opposition, did not carry in his pocket the 
pledged votes of the majority of his supporters. 

The diffusion of wealth, the increase of knowledge, all the 
reasons which led the middle classes to claim the franchise in 1832, 
now operate in like manner, and in still greater measure, to 
make the skilled and industrious handicraftsmen demand ad- 
mittance among the governing class. Their claims are resisted 
alike by the middle classes that have prospered, and the nobility 
which has declined. The old story is repeated: the ancient 
assailants of privilege, now that they possess power, desire the 
monopoly of its exercise. It must not be forgotten that when 
any class refuses to part with an authority to which another has 
an equal title, that class is a privileged one. Although not born 
amember of the peerage, a man may yet display all the defects 
[Vol. LXXXVII. No. CLXXI.]—New Serres, Vol. XXXI. No. I. N 
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which almost necessarily vitiate the career of one whose reputa- 
tion is due to hereditary descent instead of personal merit. 
Among the so-called cotton lords may be found some of the 
worst specimens of the haughty assertors of the right to super- 
vise and control those whom they regard as inferiors because 
they have the misfortune to be poorer. The representatives of 
this and of the class of landed proprietors now possess an undue 
and baneful preponderance in England. They virtually govern 
the country through the medium of the House of Commons. 
They profess great admiration for the working classes or handi- 
craftsmen, but they stubbornly decline to permit the men whom 
they allow to be competent to cast votes for the national legislators. 
Earl Russell and Mr. Gladstone thought, if possible, to do jus- 
tice to the unenfranchised, yet conciliate the upper and middle 
classes that dreaded the consequent diminution of their supre- 
macy. These statesmen attempted to conjure away the fears of 
the monopolists by praying their assent to the minimum of 
change with which the friends of progress would be satisfied. 
Mr. Gladstone, when asking permission to introduce the bill of 
1866, was painfully eager to show how very trifling were the 
alterations it would effect in the distribution of political power. 
He spoke as strongly and with as great sincerity as the oldest of 
Tories against introducing any novelties into the constitution. 
To changes unwarranted by experience, he professed himself to 
be sternly opposed. After reviewing the various kinds of reform 
which might be introduced, he said :—“ Lastly comes a question 
“of great importance—no doubt of a less arduous character— 
‘ concerning the machinery for registration and the holding of 
“elections. These subjects are complex in themselves, but they 
“have been further complicated by the speculations of many 
“men of great ability and great authority, who have thought 
“ that, taking into account on the one side the demand for the 
“extension of the franchise, and, on the other side, the difficul- 
“ ties we have to encounter with respect to the undue distribu- 
“tion of power among the different classes of the community, 
“ the time has come for introducing in one form or another pro- 
“ positions to which I do not attach great importance. One or 
“ other of them, or several of them, may be supported by argu- 
“ ments the most ingenious and by authorities the most weighty, 
“but yet they are propositions of almost all of which it may be 
“ emphatically said that they were, in the old English sense, 
“ innovations, and which, as being innovations, never could come 
“under the due criticism of this House without a careful, 
“searching, and a jealous examination.”* Certain words in 





* The Times for the 13th March, 1866. This report tallies generally with 
the corrected version in Hansard, excepting that in place of the words “I 
uot attach,” Hansard has, “they attach.” 
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the foregoing passage remind us of the answer made by Luttrell 
to the remark of Thomas Moore, that many persons had opposed 
the building of Waterloo-bridge, on the ground that it would 
spoil the river : “Gad, sir, if a few very sensible persons had 
been attended to, we should still have been champing acorns.” 

Now when we hear the mouthpiece of a Liberal Government 
deprecating legislative reforms which “may be supported by 
“arguments the most ingenious and authorities the most weighty,” 
but which are to be regarded with suspicion on account of their 
being, “in the old English sense, innovations,” we are as much 
struck with the incongruity as we should be were the mouth- 
piece of a professedly Tory Government to propose a sweeping 
and satisfactory measure of reform. Doubtless, Mr. Gladstone’s 
opinions were less his own than the reflection of those enter- 
tained by the majority of his colleagues, and that, when speak- 
ing in the name of the Government, he gave accurate expression 
te the views of the Government. We hold it to be a misfortune 
for the Liberal party, and for the country, that Earl Russell and 
Mr. Gladstone should have had associated with them so many 
Liberals by birth and anti-reformers by.conviction. When a man 
succeeds to the family principles as a part of the estate, we dis- 
trust the genuineness of his sympathy with the cause he supports. 
The hypocrisy of Liberal squires is even more censurable than 
the obtuseness of Tory squires ; for the latter are too dull to be 
capable of estimating their shortcomings, whereas the former 
know themselves to be Tories at heart, but consider themselves 
bound to play the part of Liberals, in order that the reputa- 
tion of their family “as friends of the people” may be per- 
petuated along with other hereditary fables. It would add far 
more to the strength of the Liberals than of the Tories, if all 
who are Liberals by profession and Tories in practice went 
over with their arms and ammunition to the Tory camp. The 
leaders of the Liberal party would then know with whom they 
haveto deal, and they would carry on the contest all the more suc- 
cessfully, for they would be freed from the numbing apprehension 
that at the crisis of the struggle the persons on whose support they 
telied might refuse to fight, or submit to be taken prisoners 
without striking a blow. 

With the knowledge that his supporters were lukewarm, and 
that the Opposition was ready to raise its old cry about the Con- 
stitution being in danger, Mr. Gladstone resorted to tactics well 
fitted for gaining a petty triumph in place of -snatching a grand 
victory. We consider that he miscalculated the consequences of 
Playing a bolder game, and aiming at a nobler prize. Had he 
brought forward one of the measures “supported by arguments 
the most ingenious and authorities the most —_ might 
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have been charged with rashness and stigmatized as an inno- 
vator, but his very boldness would have confounded his oppo- 
nents. He would not have been met with any better arguments 
than that the scheme was a novel and an untried one, if, indeed, 
his opponents would have attempted to argue at all. Place 
before a man a new scheme intended to bring about a result of 
which he professes to approve : he will deny, perhaps, the feasi- 
bility of the scheme, but he will find it hard to advance reasons 
adverse to it, such as the proposer who has carefully considered 
its working is unprepared to refute. On the contrary, pro- 
pose a scheme that is but the modification of an old one which 
has failed in practice, and the objector has his quiver filled with 
bolts ready to launch against it. Moreover, it is far easier to 
arouse enthusiasm for something new than for an alteration in 
something old. Half the success of the first Reform Bill was 
due to its being considered an extreme measure at the time. Had 
it been designed to effect no greater changes in the Constitution 
than those proposed in the bill of the late Government, its friends 
would have been less earnest in its support, its foes less rabid in 
denouncing it, the country’s heart would not have been touched, 
agitation would have continued, discontent would have prevailed. 

We have already said that England is a very different country 
now from what it was in 1832; it is a richer, but it is also 
a more intellectual country. Its inhabitants acquire money with 
greater ease ; they likewise hold intellect in higher esteem. If 
a man desire a place of honour and profit, he has a better chance 
of getting it should his acquired knowledge be extensive than if 
his lineage be noble. There is still an adventitious superiority 
claimed by, and often accorded to, men whose only title to dis- 
tinction is that their ancestors were the personal servants of the 
Conqueror ; but this claim is gradually receiving the general con- 
tempt which is its due. The natural consequence of this silent re- 
lution is to substitute, as the sole standard of excellence, quality 
of mind for quantity of possessions. Formerly it was the custom 
to concede to every one having what is called a stake in the 
country, a greater or lesser share in the government of the 
country ; to recognise in the great landowner a Cabinet minister 
sent from heaven; to permit the man who obtained so much 
yearly from his land, or paid so many pounds rent for his 
house, to have a voice in electing the representatives of the 
people. Indeed, the principle was so uniformly applied that 
no one could take his seat in the House of Commons who 
was destitute of a certain fixed income. The property qualifi- 
cation of members of Parliament having been abolished, it 
would be worse than illogical to retain the property qualification 
of electors, 
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Another idea has fermented in the minds of the thinking men 
in the kingdom. With the lapse of years and the changes in 
the national organization, it has become impossible that consti- 
tuencies could be as unanimous as they once were about the 
men whom they should elect to represent them. To obtain a seat 
in the House of Commons is now the object of many whose 
design is to serve themselves rather than their country. A 
member of Parliament has facilities for rising in the world such 
as other commoners cannot enjoy. In order to get into a posi- 
tion to profit by them, an unscrupulous man sticks at no sacri- 
fice. He bribes those whom he cannot persuade; he wittingly 
demoralizes a constituency for the sake of achieving an envied 
social position. So perfectly is the detestable system organized 
that for one rotten borough extinguished by the bill of 1832, 
three are now saleable to the highest bidder. 

For the existing state of things two remedies find favour alike 
among the unlettered crowd and professional legislators. By the 
crowd it is said, Give the suffrage to every man who is twenty- 
one years old ; the legislators say, Let all who inhabit houses, 
either conditionally or otherwise, have votes. The result in 
either case would be to create a new’ privileged class; a class 
having the monopoly of legislation, not because of its wealth, 
but because of its numerical superiority. 

We protest against privilege in politics. No body of men can 
ever dictate to others without moral injury to themselves. Laws 
made exclusively by the rich for the poor, or by the poor for the 
rich, must necessarily be unjust and tyrannical. As in order to 
frame good laws it is requisite to possess some intellectual capa- 
city, and as none can be efficient legislators who are not thus 
qualified, so should those who elect the legislators be sufficiently 
well educated to judge both of their fitness for their duties, and of 
the excellence or the reverse of the laws they make. Education, 
then, is the only test for the franchise to which no logical excep- 
tion can be taken. That the most intelligent should be the 
ruling class involves no hardship, for it constitutes no unnatural 
privilege. In these days a man-may rise from the ranks, and 
take his place among millionaires, without commanding the con- 
fidence or the respect of his fellows. But the man who has risen 
from as low a position to be a chief among the masters of intellect, 
is, in the true sense of the phrase, one of Nature’s noblemen. 
Since we must be governed, let our rulers be men of mind, not 
bearers of money-bags. If we must acknowledge some superior, 
let his title be based not on his estate, but on his brains. Let 
the analogy which now prevails between the African savage 
who is unconscious of his degradation, and the Englishman who 
boasts of his civilization, be extinguished in that happier. future 
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for which so many profess a longing, but which so few really 
desire to see. At present, the Englishman, as well as the negro, 
is prone to fetish worship ; the latter idolizing a block of wood 
or stone, the former a piece of land. 

A Reform Bill worthy of the name must contain no other 
qualification for the franchise than the attainment of the legal 
majority and the possession of a defined amount of education ; 
moreover, it must provide that every elector shall have an 
opportunity of voting for the man of his choice ; in other words, 
shall be personally represented in Parliament. We need not 
dilate on the importance and propriety of making education the 
test of fitness; none but anti-reformers, on whom arguments 
the most convincing would be expended in vain, could deny the 
rationality of allowing a man to make a choice who is by 
implication qualified for judging for himself, rather than one 
who, being wholly illiterate, does not possess the rudiments for 
forming a just decision. Besides, in this country, where pre- 
cedents outweigh principles, the jeers of the opponents to inno- 
vation will fall harmless when it is remembered that the novelty 
we advocate is a recognised law of the land. It has been deter- 
mined by Parliament that the minor servants of the State, both 
at home and abroad, shall owe their appointments to their 
merits, as settled by an examination. When the State givesa 
commission to an officer in its army, a clerkship in its offices, or 
a responsible post in India, the question asked is not “ How 
rich are you?” but “What is your intellectual capacity?” In 
treating electors on the same footing, the State would be con- 
forming to precedent, as well as instituting a beneficial reform. 
The reproach which would naturally issue from the] mouths 
of those who could find no tenable arguments wherewith to 
oppose this scheme would be, that it was obviously designed to 
convert England into another China. We should not heed this 
reproach, firstly, because we are without evidence that the 
Chinese method works badly in the country; secondly, that 
provided the system be suited to English tastes, and be calcu- 
lated for advancing the well-being of England, it is wholly in- 
different to us how it may have worked elsewhere, when imper- 
fectly or improperly applied. It would be as sensible to argue, 
that whatever a Chinaman considers right and fitting should be 
introduced among us; that, in addition to withholding the 
franchise from women whom we think capable of voting at 
municipal elections, of holding property in their own right, and 
of occupying the throne, we should also, because they are 
oe imitate the Chinese in compressing and distorting their 
eet. 

Yet, to abolish the existing qualification for the franchise 
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without substituting for the present representation of local ma- 
jorities the wider and wiser method of election through which 
every one would be fairly represented, would be to make a fun- 
damental change without having the prospect of a consequent 
improvement. Indeed, the mere adoption of the scheme for 
“ personal representation,” as propounded by Mr. Hare, would be 
in itself a great reform, even although the voters were qualified 
by reason of their years or their incomes. That scheme has so 
often been explained and upheld in these pages that we need not 
do more now than repeat, as the most concise summary of it, 
what appeared in the number of this Review for October, 1865: 
“ To decide how many members we wish to have in the House of 
“Commons; to divide the population of the country by this 
“number; to leave every individual elector free to name any 
“man he will as his choice, and then to send to Parliament 
“every man who has been named by the necessary number of 
“ electors, is, in a few words, the plan Mr. Hare proposes.” The 
great merit of Mr. Hare’s proposal is that it is as practicable as it 
is simple, and that there can be no doubt as to its practical effi- 
ciency. It has been objected to because itis un-English, which 
is nearly equivalent to saying that its advantages are so pal- 
pable as to be beyond dispute. There was a time when free- 
trade was deemed the most un-English of crotchets. The time 
may come when to be responsive to philosophical ideas will also 
be stigmatised as un-English. 

Ifa testimonial be needed to recommend for adoption a scheme 
which but requires to be understood in order to be appreciated, 
we need only cite the weighty words of praise uttered concerning 
it by Mr. J. S. Mill. He has said that, the more the work 
of Mr. Hare and the certain comments thereon are studied, the 
stronger “ will be the impression of the perfect feasibility of the 
“ scheme, and its transcendant advantages. Such and so nume- 
“Yous are these, that, in my conviction, they place Mr. Hare’s 
“plan among the very greatest improvements yet made in the 
“theory and practice of government.”* 

We cannot deny that were Mr. Hare’s proposition more Uto- 
pian, it would be more popular. There is nothing which arouses 
less enthusiasm than a scheme which will bring about certain 
well-defined changes. Let an orator get up and declaim in favour 
of “standing on the lines of the Constitution,” and inculcate the 
importance of restoring the obsolete arrangements of our wise 
ancestors, and he will be cheered to the echo. Those who listen 
to and applaud him have no clear idea what is meant by the 





* “Considerations on Representative Government.” By John Stuart Mill, 
People’s Edition, p. 57. 
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“ines of the Constitution,” and they may be doubtful about the 
value of their ancestors’ wisdom, but they recognise the phrases 
which they have been taught to admire as embodying the 
sterling common sense on the possession of which Englishmen 
plume themselves, and the listeners prove themselves the true 
children of their fathers by expressing satisfaction at the right 
moment and in the traditionary way. If, instead of hollow phrases 
being repeated in their hearing, they were to be told what is 
the real signification of that which pleases them, they would laugh 
to shame the speaker who was bold enough to trifle with their un- 
derstandings. Now, whatever be the particular phrases employed, 
the meaning of all the recommendations to reform the Consti- 
tution by reviving arrangements which have fallen into de- 
suetude is equivalent to clothing the boy who has outgrown 
his garments in the long clothes he wore when a baby, to telling 
the captain of the vessel when he is in sight of the harbour to 
return to port and recommence his voyage, to advising the wearied 
traveller when he is half-way up hill to descend, in order that he 
may reach the summit more quickly by beginning his ascent 
again. The objections to which we have referred, and the kind 
of advice which we condemn, have been entertained and incul- 
cated by the thinkers who ought to have shown greater freedom 
from prejudice, as well as by the unphilosophical leaders of the 
people. It is certainly a great drawback that Mr. Hare’s scheme 
does not tally with the old watchwords of radical reformers. To 
shout for manhood suffrage is easy : to understand how much of 
contumely and how many foregone conclusions are associated 
with the epithet is given to a few only. Household suffrage is 
likewise a good cry, for it has an old-fashioned sound about it. 
But “personal representation !” who would proclaim that as the 
heritage of the English people? Even the so-called advanced re- 
formers are Tories in party phrases, and theirspecial panaceas. They 
resent innovation in reform as much as the Tories dread the im- 

press of unhallowed fingers on the Ark of the Constitution. 

Judging from the reception which Mr. Hare’s propositions have 

met with in this country, bearing in mind the fact that not one 

of the newspapers which deal with the redress of political griev- 

ances has heartily embraced and consistently propagated them, 

we are forced to conclude that it is with politicians now as with 

the astronomers who listened to the startling theory of Coperni- 

cus. Hallam tells us in his “Literature of Europe” that 

“ the astronomers had taken pains to familiarize their under- 

“standings with the Ptolemaic hypothesis; and it may be often 

“observed that those who have once mastered a complex 

“theory are better pleased with it than with one of more 

“simplicity.” It is Mr. Hare’s misfortune to have arisen as 
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the Copernicus of English reform amid a generation which 
would almost have worshipped him had he inculcated theories 
as complicated and absurd as was the exploded hypothesis of 
Ptolemy. 

The increased happiness of the whole body of the people is 
the end, to attain which any measure of reform should be the 
means. There can be no easier or better medium for reaching 
the goal than by giving free scope for the exercise of a culti- 
vated intellect and repressing the undue influence of artificial 
rank or ignoble wealth. No reform bill will receive our hearty 
approbation in which education is devoid of all weight as a 
qualification for the franchise, and the elector’s right to “ per- 
sonal representation” is ignored. With these limitations, we 
should welcome universal suffrage as sincerely as we should 
deplore the supremacy of universal ignorance. 


Since the advent of Lord Derby to power the duties of Re- 
formers have been greatly simplified. The apathy for which 
the mass of the nation was formerly mocked has given place to 
an excitement far too intense to be allayed by palliatives. We 
do not blame the handicraftsmen for the energy they have dis- 
played, nor are we astonished at the vehement language in 
which they express their feelings, and to which they give an 


attentive ear. That there should have been more appeals to 
argument, and fewer threats about physical force, would have 
pleased us better; but we cannot censure the waves for raging 
when the tempest howls. The agitation which now convulses 
England, the demonstrations which appal the timid without gra- 
tifying the brave and the wise, are the legitimate fruits of the 
conduct and the speeches in which the dominant class has indulged 
during the past few years. Men of substance and lovers of ease 
whose hardest toil consists in getting an appetite for their dinners, 
have thought it seemly to condemn the natural aspirations of their 
poorer brethren whose livesare passed in toiling fortheirdaily bread. 
The comfortable classes have set. themselves in direct antagonism 
to the labouring classes. Every contemptuous epithet contained 
in the polite dictionary has been showered on the heads of the men 
who fancied that they had a good title to share in the govern- 
ment of England. Good society has even doubted the very exist- 
ence of the workers about whom it hears so much. As for wel- 
coming the “common people” among the enfranchised, why ! 
the very notion has been scouted. Their creed is, the franchise 
was made for those who possess, not for those who desire it. 

In the fashionable newspapers these sentiments have been re- 
peated on every occasion, and re-echoed by that “comfortable 
rich man’s club,” the House of Commons. Can it be wondered 
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at that the poorer should have proved as violent as the richer 
class ; that the Christians who first gave vent to hatred and un- 
charitableness, should have received in return the scoffs and 
retorts they had earned? The comfortable class has found to 
its dismay that the consequence of sowing the wind is to reap 
the whirlwind. 

We do not consider the Tories to be solely responsible for a 
state of things which puts to shame every lover of his country, 
and causes him to doubt whether fools will ever learn anything 
from experience. Had the Liberals been united and steadfast 
in their professions, Lord Derby would not now be premier, nor 
would processions of working men impede traffic, and threats 
be uttered about overawing or coercing Parliament by physical 
force. A beginning would have been made in parliamentary 
reform : as it is, the country looks fora Reform Bill at the hands’ 
of men who did their utmost to render reform impracticable. 
But, in spite of the impropriety of giving vent to a sentiment so 
revolutionary, we are not ashamed to own that even Tories are 
“ our own flesh and blood.” What contributes to their happi- 
ness detracts nothing from our enjoyment, provided the means 
for tasting the pleasure are free to all. Should they, then, repeat 
again the course which they have formerly pursued, first, when 
they tardily attempted to pacify Ireland by depriving the pro- 
fession of Roman Catholicism of penal consequences ; and next, 
when they removed the iniquitous tax on corn and rendered free- 
dom of trade the English charter of the nineteenth century, we 
shall not be too curious as to the motives that prompted their 
conduct in advocating a measure of reform which, though it 
might annihilate their party, would render the country their 
debtor. It may be unheard of tactics to steal such a march on 
the Liberals as to reverse the position of the respective parties, 
the Tories being the party of progress, the Liberals becoming the 
upholders of reaction. The change would lead to a considerable 
confusion of ideas ; as great a confusion, indeed, as leads the Irish 
who become American citizens to vote with the Democratic party, 
not because they approve of its policy, but because they love its 
name. Although we could not decline a valuable gift from the 
Greeks, yet we should take care to scrutinize it most carefully 
beforehand. In such a case we show the highest wisdom by 
disregarding the proverb. 

Practically, however, the solution of this matter is not in the 
hands of either Lord Derby or Mr. Disraeli. The mere fact of 
a Tory ministry succeeding to office owing to the defeat of Reform, 
is equivalent to putting the question to the people, Who will 
you have to govern you? The answer has been given that none 
but Reformers need expect to hold for a lengthened period the 
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reins of power. It has been given so distinctly that the friends 
of the present Ministry are satisfied that if it does not propose a 
measure it will be compelled to resign. We regret exceedingly 
that it has been necessary to resort to popular demonstrations in 
order to manifest the strength of the people’s resolve. We should 
regret still more if these measures of physical prowess should 
be carried so far as to exasperate those whom they are intended 
to convince. Force is a two-edged sword, which cuts with equal 
effect both ways. Those who take part in these demonstrations 
are on our side to-day, but they may use the same means to- 
morrow to attain. ends which would be obnoxious to every far- 
seeing Liberal. We prefer the victories achieved by ideas and 
arguments to the noisier triumphs of enraged multitudes, and 
we believe that the moral influence of just demands, consistently 
—uee and reiterated with firmness, must in the end pre- 
vail. 

Never having slandered or flattered the working man, we are 
free to speak the truth about him. And the simple truth is that 
he is neither better nor worse than his fellows whose lot appears 
to be easier, but whose troubles are as great as his. He lives in 
a different kind of house, he dresses in a different style, his 
language is fashioned on other models than find favour in the 
eyes of richer men. It may be that he envies those whom he is 
taught to regard as his “ betters ;” it is too common for the latter 
to look down upon him. Both, however, have this in common, 
that while the working man firmly believes in errors which all 
economists have devoted volumes to controvert, the rich man 
believes in other errors which the masters of economic science 
strive, but in vain, to explode. According to the working man 
the laws of supply and demand do not affect the labour market ; 
he thinks it possible to fix his own terms with his employer 
without reducing the employer's fair profits, and without 
detriment to his own and his children’s interests. He cannot 
credit the fact that an artificial rate of wages can be maintained 
for a time only, that even his labour may be bought too dearly. 
He does not know and will not believe that the price paid for 
labour must, like water, find its own level, and that the standard 
is not an English but an European one. In short, the working 
man isa sceptic about the truths of political economy : his motto 
is a “ fair day’s wage for a fair day’s work ;” but he cannot un- 
derstand that the proportion between the amount of the wage 
and the length of the working day is determined by universal 
competition, and is beyond his power to alter. Mistakes as 
gross, but different’in kind, are made by the richer men who 
treat the workers as their inferiors. The most common of these 
errors is to consider that the wealth of England and the facilities 
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accorded to the capitalist for getting rich can be increased by 
printing an indefinite number of bank-notes. The most injuri- 
ous error is to suppose that the employer’s duty consists in giving 
his “hands” their wages without concerning himself to redress 
their grievances. He knows the laws of political economy as 
they are set forth in books, but he is ignorant of the part he can 
play in making those laws press lightly on the persons they most 
directly affect. If, imstead of meeting complaints about low 
wages with a curt refusal to raise them, the employer were to 
combine with his workers in schemes for co-operative industries 
whereby direct incentives would be held out to them to feel that 
the gain of the one was for the advantage of the other, we should 
hear less than we do about deplorable strikes which mulct 
workmen and employers alike, and we might see the dissolution 
of the Trades’ Unions, which are as detrimental to the labour 
market as is a large standing army to a country. 

The greatest misfortune of working men is not their relation 
to their employers, but the mistaken estimate they have formed 
as to their position in the country. They are of opinion that 
society is divided into drones and workers; that they are the 
workers and other people the drones. Part of this misunder- 
standing arises from the unhappy epithet of working men. The 
antithesis to worker is idler, and the workers are naturally led 
to suppose that those who do not toil with their hands are 
idlers. It is improbable that any working man who recently 
heard one of his comrades denounce Lord Derby because 
he could translate Homer, yet could neither blow a bottle nor 
weave a stocking, thought the sarcasm pointless. Not one of 
the so-called friends of the working classes ever impresses upon 
them the uniformity between intellectual and manual labour, or 
that it may even be more truly laborious, in the strict physical 
sense, to translate the “ Iliad” than to build a house or rivet a 
boiler. Indeed, it was not long since a large meeting of work- 
ing men was told in impassioned words that the great engineer- 
ing, agricultural, and architectural triumphs which England has 
achieved during the past few years have been wholly due to the 
working classes. Who can wonder if, when sweeping statements 
of this kind are made, the working men should be vain of their 
power, and should under-estimate the value of the co-operation 
they have received ? 

Next in absurdity to the phrase “working men” is the title 
which some péers and commoners assume, of “friends of the 
working men.” The only parallel we can think of is the assump- 
tion made by the buyers of pictures or books who style them- 
selves the “patrons” of art and literature. Now we protest as 
strongly against the men of means and education setting up as 
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the working men’s friends, protectors, or shepherds, as we should 
against the workers arrogating the title of their employers’ 
superiors. All these epithets have a practical meaning which 
is fraught with deplorable consequences, A feeling of class 
antagonism is kept alive, a check is put to the diffusion of the 
great and pregnant truth that the well-being of the country 
depends on the interest of every man being promoted by the 
rich and the poor alike. Every one ought to be a worker; 
that is, ought to contribute, as far as in him lies, to the 
stock of human happiness. That this truth is not better known 
and more generally acted upon, we attribute to the undue in- 
fluence which one class of the community has so long exercised 
over the other. We desire to see the poor state their grievances, 
not as suppliants, but as equals in the eye of the Constitution. 
We wish harmony to be established between every section of the 
community. If this cannot be accomplished without England 
being converted into a democracy, then let democratic institu- 
tions, based on the principles we have already indicated, be estab- 
lished in England. 


It is gratifying to think that the ultimate triumph of the good 
cause is assured. The country is thoroughly aroused ; procras- 
tination has ceased to be a possible policy. The permission of 
the men who once had it in their’ power to deny or concede 
reform needs no longer be asked. In England, the unanimous 
opinion of enlightened men is even stronger than aristocratic 
prejudice or territorial influence ; and it is the unanimous opinion 
of the thinking public that reform must be immediate and 
thorough. We trust that the handicraftsmen and their leaders 
may be skilful to read the signs of the times, and will not endanger 
by any impropriety of conduct a change for which they have 
but to wait a very short time. Let them load the table of the 
House of Commons with petitions, but let them abstain from 
bragging about their power. They cannot be intimidated into 
abandoning their position. Those with whom they have to do 
are made of the same stuff, and will prove equally stubborn in 
denying to force what they dare not now refuse to argument. 
There is nothing which reformers look back upon with more 
sorrow than the tumults which signalized the passing of the 
first Reform Bill. We are confident that our brethren, whether 
they are poor or rich, will take a pride in proving that in calmness 
of demeanour, even under provocation, they are better citizens 
than their fathers, that theirs is the true loyalty, which consists 
in scrupulously respecting the laws in force, even while dissatisfied 
with them and striving to obtain their repeal by legal methods. 
We commend to all who are now or may hereafter be engaged in 
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this great constitutional struggle, the sentiments addressed by 
Sydney Smith to a meeting after the first Reform Bill had been 
rejected by the House of Lords. The passage contains good 
advice, which everybody ought to lay to heart, and is as capable 
of practical application now as when the words were spoken:— 
“ As for the possibility of the present House of Commons pre- 
“venting ere long a Reform of Parliament, I hold it to be the 
“ most absurd notion that ever entered into human imagination. 
“I do not mean to be disrespectful, but the attempt of the 
“ Commons to stop the progress of Refurm, reminds me very 
“ forcibly of the great storm at Sidmouth, and of the conduct of 
“the excellent Mrs. Partington on that occasion. In the winter 
“ of 1824, there set in a great flood upon that town; the tide 
“rose to an incredible height; the water rushed in upon the 
“ houses, and everything was threatened with destruction. In 
“the midst of this sublime and terrible storm, Dame Partington, 
“who lived upon the beach, was seen at the door of her house 
“with mop and pattens, trundling her mop, squeezing out the 
“ sea-water, and vigorously pushing away the Atlantic Ocean. 
“The Atlantic was roused; Mrs. Partington’s spirit was up; 
“but I need not tell you that the contest was unequal. The 
“ Atlantic Ocean beat Mrs. Partington. She was excellent ata 
“slop, or a puddle, but she should not have meddled with the 


“tempest. Gentlemen, be at your ease ; be quiet and steady. 
“ You will beat Mrs. Partington.”* 





* “Works of the Reverend Sydney Smith,” Vol. IV., pp. 392, 393. In 
the above extract we have substituted “present House of Commons” and 
“Commons” for the words “House of Lords” and “Lords” in the 
original. 
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THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


HE recent Charge of the Bishop of London! was looked for with 
unusual interest, on-account of the moderate position which he is 
understood to occupy in respect to some of the principal controversies 
which at present agitate the Church of England. This practical 
moderation, however, although wise in itself and serviceable in allaying 
alarms, involves, of necessity, more or less of logical inconsistency. As 
to any attempt to grapple with theological questions in themselves, the 
bishop very carefully avoids it. All he undertakes to do in such an ad- 
dress as the present, is with relation to the standards of the Church of 
England. The determinations of these standards are assumed to be in 
unison with something which his lordship terms “the Word of God.” 
This “ Word of God” is, apparently, to be found somewhere in the Bible. 
The bishop appears to have assented to the ruling of the Committee of 
Council in 1862, that the Bible being termed the “ Word of God” 
does not imply that such phrase is applicable “to every statement con- 
tained in every part of the Old and New Testament.” But if not to 
every, how do we know to which ? The bishop makes no attempt to 
‘ supply any test by which those parts of the Bible may be distin- 
guished which contain the “ Revelation’’ properly so called, which are 
to be received as the “ Word of God” in its higher sense of a super- 
natural communication from God to man, and which are to be believed 
on peril of salvation. It may be said, indeed, as we have intimated 
above, that our metropolitan prelate is only indirectly concerned with 
theology, properly so called; and that to determine those previous 
questions belongs to the province of theology. What he is properly 
occupied with is with the terms of Church communion, and in special 
reference to the Church of England. Here, however, it is lamentable 
that Dr. Tait should think to solve any difficulties, either as to 
mutual communion between different churches, or as to the terms 
of membership in any particular church by means of the long exploded 
method of “ essentials.’” Very many amiable persons, when they first 
engage in inquiries as to prospects of Christian unity or comprehen- 
sion, are attracted more or less by the plausible method of Essentials ; 
but it is always found that the undertaking to determine “ essentials” 
with the liberal intention of comprehending all who agree in them, 
issues in their definition as a means of excluding all who differ from 
them. And in this very Charge there is a liberal, sound, but a 





1 “ A Charge to the Clergy of the Diocese of London, at his Visitation, in De- 
cember, 1866.” By Archibald Campbell, Lord Bishop of London. London: 
Rivingtons. 1866. 
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thoroughly exclusive sense, in all that the bishop says about “ essen- 
tials.” 

Thus the Church of England is first glorified for allowing “ great 
diversity of opinion in non-essentials” (p. 6). But in all really 
apostolic churches, we are then told, there must be “unity in essen- 
tials” (p. 7). We might here ask whether the English and, Roman 
churches, both claiming to be apostolical, can agree what are the 
essentials ? - Again, “Our trust in God’s fatherly care convinces us 
that essentials are always clearly revealed” (ib). Howis it, then, that 
the churches and sects have never yet found out in unison what they 
are? His lordship could no more convince a thorough-going Inde- 
pendent that the freedom of the Christian church from all establish- 
ment or State control is a non-essential of Christianity, than he could 
persuade a Romanist that the Papacy is a non-essential. Liberty, 
however, relatively to the Church of England, we are instructed, “ can 
go no further than is consistent with a common belief in the essentials of 
the Church’s faith, and these are as plainly stated in the formularies as in 
the Bible” (ib). “The essentials of the Christian faith are incorporated 
in our formularies from the Bible and the Apostles’ Creed, explained 
and enlarged, but not added to” (p. 8). This is a characteristic ex- 
ample of holding with a liberal Christianity and running with a 
developed dogmatism : for it sounds at first as if it might mean that 
there is no more in the so-called Creed of Athanasius than there is in 
the so-called Creed of the Apostles; but on looking at it again it is 
seen rather to signify, there is as much contained implicitly in the 
Apostles’ Creed as there is explicitly in that of Athanasius. 

On the same page with the foregoing occurs the following very 
observable passage :-— 

“Ts it true that there are men who even desire to act_as Christ’s ministers 
amongst us, without believing in the Resurrection of Jesus Christ? I can 
scarcely credit the assertion. The Church of England, from the beginning to 
the end of its formularies, proclaims with St. Paul (1 Cor. xv. 14, 17), that if 
Christ be not risen, our preaching and faith is vain, there is no Gospel. For 
those who do not believe in the Resurrection of Christ we have no place, as 
we have none for those who do not’ believe in Christ’s Divinity, nor in the 
Divinity of the Third Person of the Blessed Trinity” —(p. 8.) 

Perhaps Dr. Tait has not borne in mind that Resurrection is a 
term which requires definition or description: it is not defined or 
described in any of the three creeds, nor in the cited passage of St. 
Paul: but in the fourth Article of the Church of England, Jesus Christ 
is said to have taken again “his flesh, bones, and all things appertain- 
ing to the perfection of man’s nature, wherewith he ascended into 
heaven.” Now we should not be at all surprised if opinions are ex- 
pressed in some pulpits of the London diocese, to the effect that the 
essence of the Resurrection—whether in the case of Jesus Christ or 
of other men—consists in the restoration to life, or in the continuance 
of life in a higher sphere. And we should like, if it were possible, his 
lordship to be asked, whether the belief in the “ flesh and bones” is in 
the number of bis “essentials ;” whether a denial or doubt as to the 
“flesh and bones” would in his judgment exclude from the pale of 
Christianity, or render an Anglican minister disloyal to his Church: 
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moreover, is “ the third day” of the essence of the Christian belief, and 
if so, may that phrase admit of more meanings than one; might it be 
taken, not as descriptive of a period, but adverbially, as equivalent to 
(statim) ‘forthwith’? Weare doubtful whether to set down the am- 
biguity of some expressions which follow to an intention of widening 
the essentials, or to a defect in technical theological knowledge. ‘The 
“ Divinity of Christ” is stated to be an essential: but does Dr. Tait 
mean “ Divinity,” or “Deity” ? Essential also to be believed is “the 
Divinity of the Third Person in the Trinity.” If we recollect right, the 
heresy of Macedonius consisted in denying the “ Personality” of the 
Holy Spirit, denied also by the Socinians and the modern Unitarians ; 
to deny the “Divinity” of God’s Spirit is an unheard of heresy. And 
on the whole, the bishop shows himself here, as elsewhere, loose rather 
than liberal. 

So much has been said of late on the subject of Ritualism that we 
need not follow the author into that part of the Charge which treats 
of it. He afterwards enters a somewhat hesitating protest against 
the principles of Tract No. 90, but is evidently incapable of seeing the 
difference between Mr. Wilson’s claim of perfect liberty under the 
Thirty-nine Articles as to matters whereon they have been silent, and 
the claim of the Romanizers to set them at defiance where they have 
spoken, But perhaps the portion of the Charge which will be read 
with as much interest as any other is that where an account is given 
of the actual manner in which the celebrated Judgment of the Privy 
Council in the “ Essays and Reviews” cases was.drawn up. There has 
been, as the bishop says, so much misunderstanding both at home and 
abroad on that subject, that he not unnaturally desires to make the 
state of the case plain. The course pursued was this— 


“ach of the three ecclesiastical and four lay judges was requested to draw 
up a paper equivalent to a judgment of his own. These were placed in the 
hands of the presiding judge, who, comparing all and gathering the opinion of 
the majority, sketched the final judgment. But this sketch was not brought 
to its complete form without the most careful consideration by all the seven 
judges. Day after day they met, and pondered each sentence. Of course 
those who dissented decidedly from any count of acquittal or condemnation, 
could not expect to overrule the deliberate opinion of the majority; but the 
utmost deference was paid to every suggestion which they made as to the 
wording of the judgment ; and, after several days’ discussion, that judgment 
was maturely adopted which it is the fashion to call the Lord Chancellor’s 
Judgment ; but which, except in reference to one of the three counts—that, | 
namely, on verbal inspiration—was acquiesced in by the whole court, and ap- 
proved in its details by all but the Archbishop of Canterbury, who, while 
sanctioning the judgment on Mr. Wilson’s saying respecting eternal punish- 
~ onan not agree to the arguments by which the acquittal was enforced.” 
—p. 29, 


This is a complete though somewhat tardy vindication of the late 
Lord Chancellor from the imputation of having thrust a judgment of 
his own upon the other judges and upon “the Church.” The tone, 
however, of the bishop himself, both in giving an account of this 
judgment, of the part which he himself took in it, and of its bearing 
on disputed points in theology, is unworthily timid and apologetic. It. 
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is the same in other parts of the Charge. Dr. Tait appears nervously 
anxious that he should not be accused of any complicity with suspected 
persons like Mr. Wilson and the Bishop of Natal. He is thus rendered § 
incapable of perceiving, or at least forbears to express, that a claim of 
the utmost liberty on subjects as to which the Articles of the Church 
of England are silent is perfectly consistent with a protest such as 
that in which he himself and Mr. Wilson, then tutors in Oxford, joined 
many years ago against an attempt to reconcile them with Roman 
Catholic doctrines which they were expressly drawn up to exclude: 
while in his readiness to reproach a brother bishop with not having 
carried out an intention which he attributes to him of resigning his 
see, he has assumed a purpose which the public have no reason to sup- 
pose was ever seriously entertained. The only statement of Bishop 

















































Colenso’s from which such an intention could be inferred was his acknow- ‘ 
ledgment of a difficulty which he felt in reciting a passage in the bap- | 
tismal service about Noah’s Ark, founded on the supposition, which ( 
turned out to be erroneous, that the Church of England thereby im- § 
plied the necessity of a belief of the event of the Noachian Deluge as 1 
history ; but the bishop himself explained that this scruple was re- fi 
moved when he learnt the Judgment of the Arches Court—that the 0 
law of the Church of England does not require of a clergyman the T 
belief, as literally true, of all histories related in the Bible, which are of 
incorporated from it into her formularies. He still, indeed, expressed OF 
a desire that this passage in the baptismal service might be altered, di 
and by the new Act on Clerical Subscriptions, which the Bishop of al 
London himself approves, the expression of such a desire is rendered su 
perfectly legitimate. The clause in the Act of Uniformity as it pre- Tes 
viously stood, requiring “ assent and consent to all and everything” in bis 
the Prayer Book, wasa guarding enactment, effectually precluding any Ch 
movement on the part of the clergy towards an improvement of their a ( 
Liturgy, but is now happily withdrawn. lib 
Still more uncalled-for than the supercilious reference to Mr. Wilson's tud 
“peculiar interpretation of the Articles,” and to the “dark cloud the 
lowering over the diocese of Natal,” is the allusion to an Oxford Sin 
professor, the leader of a school, the plain tendency of whose teaching tert 
is, we are told, “to represent Christianity as a human philosophy.’ cial 
(p. 48.) The invidiousness of that description is of course founded subj 
on a misconception of the function of humanity in the divine economy, 
and on a misunderstanding of what the learned professor’s teaching a vi 
really is; but the bishop should not have been tempted to speak dis cilia 
paragingly of a person not in his diocese, who obtrudes himself in 10 detis 
way controversially upon the public, for the sake of pointing an anti Ath 
thesis, or of parading the impartiality of his own orthodox judgment— natu 
throwing the professor of Greek into one scale, to counterbalance Dr. > 
Pusey in the other. The Charge is marked throughout with evidences awe, 
of the feeble resistance which an intellect well educated but of no great then 
original power can offer to the depressing influence of a belief in a appe: 
external Revelation, and of the reduction of such a mind into met “7 
fragments, when it meddles however superficially with theology, by 1866, 
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Church of England as now established. Yet there are circumstances 
continually occurring in such a diocese as that of London which might 
have taught the bishop of it the little value of dogmatic definitions. 


“T shall never forget,” the Bishop says, “ the feelings with which I met a 
large body of you for prayer and mutual consultation, in the School-room in 
Spitalfields, when I saw before me the clergy of the most afflicted districts— 
some fifty men of all ages and characters and shades of religious opinion— 
who holding their lives cheap in Christ’s cause, had for weeks been tending in 
sickness the poorest of their parishioners, and going out and in amid the worst 
ravages of that sad disease [the cholera] . . . It was your position as clergy 
of the National Church which thus gave you direct access to all within the 
limits of your parishes.”—>p. 81. 


Undoubtedly these men were engaged in the cause of Christ, for it 
was the cause of humanity. And this was the very scene which should 
have suggested to the mind of the bishop how very little the doctrines 
of Christianity have to do with Christianity itself. 1t was not the 
spirit of dogma which had united these men in asacred band; nor was 
it dogma which gave them access to, and influence among, the suf- 
ferers whom they tended. If they had been Trinitarians, or Arians, 
or Unitarians old or new, Tractarians, or Evangelicals, or disciples of 
Theodore Parker, it would not have affected their influence as clergy 
of the National Church. The range of difference of theological 
opinion among fifty of the more active clergymen in the London 
diocese is perhaps not very much less than that above indicated, 
although few would be found willing to label themselves with any 
suspected title. Nevertheless, the depth of these differences, as they 
really exist among the metropolitan clergy, ought to be known to their 
bishop; and it would have been much more in the interests of the 
Church of England and of religion, if he had expressed in his Charge 
a courageous opinion as to the advisableness of legalizing a further 
liberty of doctrine in the Church, instead of consuming himself in plati- 
tudes about the loyalty of its ministers, and in vague protests against 
the denial of the Resurrection, the Divinity of Christ, and Original 
Sin, without any intimation as to his own understanding of those 
terms, much less any hint as to the interpretation which the Judi- 
cial Committee might put upon the Articles which refer to those 
subjects. 

‘The volume of the Duke of Argyll on the “ Reign of Law,” is really 
a valuable contribution to the illustration of its subject, and con- 
ciliatory in the best sense of the word.?’ In his first chapters on the 
detinition of “the Supernatural,” he vindicates from the charge of 
Atheism those who demur to the vulgar conception of the Super- 
natural as at variance with natural law, above it, or in violation of 
it. For if we conceive of Nature as embracing not only the physical 
laws, but every agency which enters into the causation of the universe, 
then the distinction between the Supernatural aud the Natural dis- 
appears ; or rather, the former is resolved into the Divine Source or 





io Reign of Law.” By the Dukeof Argyll. London: Alexander Strahan. 
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Cause; the latter is the expressed effect: the former is the Divine 


efficient Idea; the latter the humanly observed law — Quod in 
Naturé naturante Idea, in Natura naturatd Lex. And Nature, in this 
its larger sense, includes all the phenomena of man’s intellectual and 


moral constitution. Now, there is no difficulty in conceiving that ff 
means beyond our cognizance may be employed by a supreme Intel- 


ligence and Will in bringing about effects; and therefore we have no 
right to lay down that a belief in the exercise of the Supreme Will 
without the use of means is essential to all religion :—‘ Those who 
believe that God’s Will does govern the world must believe that 
ordinarily, at least, He does govern it by the choice and use of means. 
Nor have we any certain reason to believe that he ever acts other- 
wise.”’ (p. 13.) 

Thus it is evident that “the yoke involved in the common idea of 
the Supernatural is a yoke which men impose upon themselves” 
(p. 48) ; and whatever the difficulties of Christianity, this is not one 
of them; that it calls on us to believe in God attaining his ends with- 
out the use of means. However it be understood, the mission of 
Christ upon earth is a means to an end (p. 49). In the second 
chapter on “ Law, its Definition,” the senses are distinguished in which 
the word law is commonly used, as—I. An observed order of facts. 
2. As an order of facts implying the action of unknown force or forces, 
3. As the operation of forces of which the range or limits are ascer- 
tained. 4, As combination of forces in view of purpose. 5. As an 
abstract conception, thought, or idea, whereby the mind assumes hypo- 
thetically a plan which would account for an observed order of facts, 
and enable the mental reduction of disconnected facts into a har- 
monious order. ‘The upshot of the chapter is to make prominent the 
existence of the reign of law in the combination and adjustment of 
forces, in order to purpose; and thus while all things are brought 
about by way of “natural consequences,” natural consequences are 
not external to the Divine will, but are the expressions of it. In the 
case of human contrivances the natural forces may be managed, but 
must not be disobeyed. “ It is impossible to suppose that they stand 
in the same relation to the will of the Supreme ;” otherwise we should 
have to suppose them external to him: 


“Yet it seems as if he took the same method of dealing with them—never 
violating them, never breaking them, but always ruling them by that which we 
call adjustment or contrivance. Nothing gives us such an idea of the immu- 
tability of laws as this; nor does anything give us such an idea of their plia- 
bility to use. How imperious they are, yet how submissive! How they reign, 
yet how they serve !”’—p. 127. 


In the same chapter the question is incidentally started, ‘“‘ Whether 
the Divine mind is accessible to supplication, and the Divine will capa- 
ble of being moved thereby ” (p. 61), but nothing contributed towards 
its solution. ‘he reflex action of prayer on the mind and heart of the 
supplicant is generally conceded ; but evidence of the Divine will being 
moved thereby is wanting. The third chapter pursues the subject 
that “ contrivance is a necessity arising out of the reign of Jaw,” and 
illustrates it by examples of the machinery employed in the wings of 
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birds in flight. The illustrative part of this chapter rather delays the 
development of the argument, but in itself is striking and very in- 
teresting.$ 

In the fourth chapter the author deals with “apparent exceptions 
to the supremacy of purpose,” in which he maintains with great force 
that ornameut and beauty may reasonably be presumed to have been 
ends to the designing mind; that at least it is a gratuitous assump- 
tion that, because man is capable of admiring beauty, beauty could be 
intended in the works of nature only for man’s admiration. For forms 
exhibiting beauty in the highest degree existed and perished in long suc- 
cessive ages before the appearance of man upon the earth ; and “ nowhere 
is ornament more richly given, nowhere is it seen more separate from 
use, than in those organisms of whose countless millions the microscope 
alone enables a few men for afew moments to see a few examples” 
(p. 199). The author meets also the “apparent exceptions” of ru- 
dimentary or abortive limbs by urging that, although not necessary 
to the use of the particular species of animal in which they are met 
with, they are incications of a plan which relatively to an assumed 
creative mind is itself a purpose. The chapter on “Creation by Law” 
is also a very important one; the intention of the author in it seems 
to be to occupy a middle position between the old theological belief in 
creation «s an act “ done and finished once for all,”’ and recent theories of 
development, especially asset forth by Mr. Darwin. Creation has been 
pursued in time, and by method. There is an observed order of facts 
both in the organic and inorganic world; and a like order to that 
which prevails in the existing world has prevailed through all the past 
history of creation. With respect to the introduction of new species 
to take the place of those which pass away, he says :— 

“It is a work which has been not only so often, but so continuously re- 
peated, that it does suggest the idea of its having been brought about by 
some natural process. But we may say with confidence, that it must have been 
a process different from any that we yet know—a process not the same as that, 
oe as this is, which produces the lesser modifications of organic forms.” — 
p. 228. 

There is no evidence of the mode in which new forms of life are 
evolved; but there is nothing to hinder our presuming that such 
evolution implies a pre-existing muterial. 

“T do not know on what authority it is that we so often speak as if Creation 
were not Creation unless it works from nothing as its material, and by nothing 
as its means. We know that out of the dust of the ground, that is out of 
the ordinary elements of nature, are our own bodies formed, and the bodies of 
all living things. Nor is there anything that should shock us in the idea that 
the creation of new forms, any more than their propagation, has been brought 
about by the use and instrumentality of means. In a theological point of 
view, it matters nothing what those means have been.”—>p. 281. 





* The Duke of Argyll seems not altogether to despair of man being able in time 
to navigate the air, but points out that, if ever that end shall be accomplished, it 
must be in obedience to the laws to which the mechanism of flying animals ig 
adjusted, and not on the false principle of flotation ; he mentions the formation of 
4 society in Paris which announces the true fundamental principle of flight ; 

Société Wkncouragement pour la Locomotion Aéricnne au moyen d appareils 
Plus lourds que Air.” 
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We cannot follow the author through the sixth chapter, in which 
he establishes that when we pass from the phenomena of Matter to 
the phenomena of Mind we do not pass from under the reign of law, 
but will make room for one more extract from the conclusion of the 
chapter :— 

“In the material world we should be powerless to control any event if we 
did not know it to be subject to laws—that is, to forces which, though not 
liable to change in essence, are subject to endless change in combination and 
use. The same impotency would affect us, if in the moral world also definite 
conditions had not always an invariable tendency to produce certain definite re- 
sults. It is tue fixedness of all forces in one sense which constitutes their 
infinite pliability in another. It is the unchanging relation which they bear to 
those mental faculties by which we discover them and recognise them, that 
renders them capable of becoming the supple instruments of those other facul- 
ties of will, of reason, and contrivance, by which we can work them for altered 
and better purposes.”—p. 353, 


A very similar theme is the subject of an able sermon preached by 
the Rev. R. B. Kennard before the University of Oxford.* He shows 
how the recognition of law and the perception of order in the universe 
by no means excludes but is rather a proof of an ordaining Intelli- 
gence. The argument from design varies its form, but loses none of 
its force. By the discovery of general laws of nature we are “ Jed into 
a scene of wider design” and “ of more comprehensive adjustments.” 
The Divine power comes to be regarded as the informing energy and 
continuous source of the universal Order. And of this all-embracing 
order, this Divine kosmos, we ourselves form a part. The sequence of 
cause and effect is not broken in the moral and spiritual any more 
than in the material world; and the phenomena of the divine opera- 
tion in the moral and spiritual world may become the basis of a science 
as well as the other phenomena in the universe :— 


“Theologians,” Mr. Kennard says, “ are now beginning to claim for their 
science its true place among the sciences as distinctively the science of the 
Divine—the logical exponent of the sum of those inferences and conclusions 
respecting the Divine Being deducible from a careful observation of the laws 
which regulate the phenomena, determine the order, and constitute the unity 
of the material and spiritual universe.”—p. 17. 


There arise then two principal inquiries—1. Is Christianity endan- 
gered by the recognition of the Divine government of the universe by 
law P—2. Is the free will of man obliterated? As to the first, it is 
replied that, so far as Christianity and Christian doctrines embody 
truth they cannot be endangered ; and as to miracles, the belief in 
which appears to many minds to be an essential part of Christianity, 
the question will be found to resolve itself into one of evidence—ouly, 
if the events, or some such events as those which have been handed 
down as the Guspel miracles, could be demonstrated on sufficient evi- 


ee 





4 “The Unity of the Material and Spiritual Worlds.” A Sermon preached 
before the University of Oxford, on the T'wenty-first Sunday after Trinity, Octo- 
ber 31st, 1866. By the Rev. R. B. Kennard, M.A., St. John’s College, 
Oxford ; Rector of Marnhull, Dorset. London: Rivingtons. 1866. 
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dence to have occurred, they would take their place among other 
ascertained phenomena of the material and spiritual world—ceasing, it 
is true, to be miracles in the vulgar sense of the word as contradictions 
to the natural Order, but being found to fit into and to form part of 
it. As to the second, Mr. Kennard seems to hold a freedom of the will 
within limits, while within those limits there is practically felt to be 
a power of bond fide choice between two or more alternatives. Nor 
if this freedom be abused and the wrong alternative in any case be 
chosen, is the human agent thereby shown to be emancipated from the 
dominion of law, rather he brings himself under its retributive action 
in various pains and penalties which he suffers. The point, how- 
ever, on which Mr. Kennard has not so completely expressed himself 
is, whether the act of choice itself is a consequent, determined like 
all other events, by its antecedents—whether, or not, though it seems 
to be absolute!y determined by the man, it only seems so, and is in 
fact determined for the man. Nevertheless he says :— 


“The weak side of the Augustinian and Calvinistic theologies is not their 
recognition of the Divine Sovereignty, which entirely coincides with the ten- 
dency of a deeper inquiry into the laws which regulate the phenomena of the 
spiritual world, to recognise all human action and passion, thought and will, as 
embraced in one comprehending Divine order—but the horrible inferences which 
they draw from that truth. ‘The old Calvinists deduced from the principle of 
the Divine Sovereignty their doctrine of reprobation and everlasting perdi- 
tion ; but it is surely equally consistent with the recognition of that great 
coe to look forward with St. Paul to the ultimate triumph of good as the 

ivinely ordained result of the mighty conflict.”—p. 29. 


It would be well if more of the clergy would occupy themselves in 
a manner equally reverent and equally fearless in the discussion of 
similar questions. 

The publication of the “ Natal Sermons’ in England is exceedingly 
opportune, when the legal position of the bishop appears to be ascer- 
tained beyond dispute, but when charges of ‘infidelity’ against the 
congregations who flocked tu hear these very sermons are still per- 
sisted in. It may be supposed that at the bishop’s first return, after 
the clamour which had been raised against him in England, and the 
assumption of the so-called Metropolitan of the Church of South 
Africa to depose him for heresy, the people who had already learnt 
to love and honour him, should be anxious to hear and judge for them- 
selves what his “new doctrine” might be. And it was, therefore, 
forced upon hii in order not to disappoint these reasonable expecta- 
tions of his congregation, to deal with some of the subjects treated 
in the present volume of Discourses in a more controversial manner 
than he would otherwise have deemed best suited to the needs of his 
flock. (Pref.) ‘The sermons were printed separately in the colony, as 
delivered, but permission having been given for their republication 
in England in a collected form, tus friends at home have done wisely, 





5 “Natal Sermons. A Series of Discourses, preached in the Cathedral Chureb 
of St. Peter's, Maritzburg.” By the Right Rev. John William Volenso, D.D., 
Bishop of Natal. London: Triibner and Co. 1866. 
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as we think, to avail themselves of it at the present time. For although 
the sermons are controversial in a certain sense of the word, they are 
only partially so, and principally by way of defence and justification, 
and by way of showing that the new views or new principles of 
Biblical interpretation, on which the preacher insists, are no less fruitful 
than the old in practical religious applications and inferences. It is 
made manifest throughout this volume that the admission of the fal- 
libility of the Scriptures is far from destructive of all religion ; on the 
contrary, it relieves the Christian religion in particular of many diffi- 
culties. In order to secure a sound basis, it is necessary, of course, to 
prove, by means of internal contradictions, that the Bible is not trust- 
worthy throughout ; from which two important inferences follow, that 
when Biblical statements are at variance with the known physical 
order of the universe, or with well-ascertained history, the Biblical 
statements must be controlled by our more direct knowledge. And 
thus, that the moral and religious truths which are met with in the 
Bible are to be accepted not merely because they are in the Bible, but 
because of their correspondence to the wants of our nature, and the 
response which they awaken in our hearts. If then it be asked, 
“What advantage hath the Bible over other books?” the bishop 
answers :— 


“Much every way. The Bible still contains the Word of God. The Scrip- 
tures are still the Oracles of God. They teach us about God and His doings; 
they speak messages from God to the soul; they are still ‘profitable for doc- 
trine, reproof, correction, instruction in righteousness ;’ they are a gracious gift 
of God’s providence, that we through patience and comfort of the Scriptures 
might have hope.”—>p. 53. 


In this way he teaches his congregation to value the Scriptures 
as a record of religious life, without confounding the different stages 
of religious development through which humanity has passed, and to 
apply them to their own instruction and comfort in those parts which 
are fitted to instruct and console, without being misled to place the 
various books, or parts of books—the coarse, the simple, the supersti- 
tious, and the spiritual—on one and the same footing. It is remark- 
able to how great an extent the bishop is able to avail himself of the 
words of other divines of the Church of England whose orthodoxy 
and loyalty to their Church has not been called in question, to set 
forth the principles on which he would expound the Bible. It is 
equally or more remarkable how greatly he and his authorities diverge 
when the question is of the application of the principles to particulars. 
But he gives his hearers or readers the opportunity of being present, 
as it were, at the open discussion of many great subjects. He lays 
before them a large amount of information which Christian ministers 
have hitherto generally kept to themselves. This information con- 
cerning the Bible itself, and concerning the mode in which many su- 
perstitions have grown up in the Church, will render the volume as 
useful in England as the sermons themselves are proved to have been 
in the colony. It needs hardly to be said, that the ge: eral tone of the 
book is entirely pious and reverential, as well as charitable and in- 
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structive. Neither scoffers nor persecutors will find it to their minds. 
The subjects of the Discourses are by no means confined to the 
Pentateuchal inquiries, but were, for the most part, suggested by 
passages of Scripture occurring in the Church Services of the day, 
and include “ The Fallibility’’ and “The Comfort of the Scriptures,” 
“The Second Coming of Christ,” “ Christmas,’ “The Christian 
Ministry,” “ Baptism,” “ Holy Communion,” “Signs and Wonders,” 
“The Sabbath,” “ Demoniacal Possession,” “The Temptation in the 
Wilderness.” 

Of the numerous critiques of the Bishop of Natal’s work upon the 
Pentateuch, that of the Rev. John Quarry, entitled “Genesis and its 
Authorship,” appears to us the fairest and most candid that we have 
met with. We should agree with the author that, in order to infer 
a diversity of authorship, much reliance ought not to be placed on 
minute verbal characteristics, and that the employment in different 
parts of different names of the Divine Being is not to be considered in 
all cases, and taken by itself, as an undoubted indication of that diver- 
sity. He reminds us that the names of the Divine Being as given by the 
LXX. in their translation do not correspond in many cases with the 
Elohim and Jehovah respectively of the existing Hebrew text; that 
the Hebrew text itself must have undergone so much handling as to 
render mere verbal inferences very insecure; the transliteration of the 
text from the Phcenician tothesquare Chaldaiccharacter must reasonably 
be supposed in many places to have affected its readings. After all, 
however, the question comes to this, are the diversities in various por- 
tions of the book—for diversities Mr. Quarry does not deny—of such 
kind as to be accounted for only on the supposition of diversity of 
authorship,—have we in fact before us, in the book of Genesis as it 
stands, the work of a compiler or of an original author? Mr. Quarry 
thinks considerable weight ought to be attached to the evidence of a 
general plan which the book presents as implying the unity of its 
authorship, properly so called ; with this unity of general design the 
existence of sections and sub-sections from the original author’s own 
hand is not inconsistent. These sub-sections, or many of them, may 
have been subsequent additions by him. “Besides the exordium, 
which consists of the first chapter and the three first verses of the 
second, the book consists of a series of Toledoth, generations, or his- 
tories founded on genealogical relations, but in most cases embracing 
much more than mere family descent” (p. 319). Of these sections, 
commencing with Genesis ii. 4, there are eleven, and in these divisions 
the history is successively carried on, some of them being brief, and 
not resolvable into sub-sections, others being full and extensive and 
dividing themselves into smaller portions, more or less connected with 
what precedes or follows, but always helping on the general course and 


5 «Genesis and its Authorship. Two Dissertations. 1. On the Import of the 
Introductory Chapters of the Book of Genesis. 2. On the Use of the Names of 
God in the Book of Genesis, and on the Unity of its Authorship.” By John 
Quarry, A.M., Rector of Midleton, and Prebendary of Cloyne. London: Wil- 
liams and Norgate. 1866. 
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progress of the history (pp. 321, 322). There are certain repetitions 
of history which thus come out, and the accounting for these repeti- 
tions, sometimes in a shorter, sometimes in an ampler form, occasions 
Mr. Quarry his principal difficulty ; but he thinks his method of ac- 
counting for them 


“Ts much more probable than that a writer compiling his narrative from 
several existing documents, or interpolating his own account with s-ntences 
adopted from another, should in the most needless manner have repeated the 
same perenne with only slight verbal differences. And it is to be observed 
that these repetitions are aot given in the form of authorities cited, but incor- 
porated into the substance of the narrative. Sucha supposition as this is only 
one degree less improbable than that the author, writing entirely from himself, 
should have in this manner immediately repeated his own statements but just 
made.”—p, 341. 


Mr. Quarry does not mean to push his hypothesis to the extent of 
denying the presence before his author of already existing materials, 
and who the author was is of course a question by itself. Mr. Quarry 
does not see why it might not have been Moses. But, whatever we 
may think of these particular suppositions, it is gratifying to note in 
this book a sincere spirit of inquiry, which, whatever may be the ulti- 
mate verdict concerning the date, the authorship, or the interpretation 
of particular books or parts of books, will do more to conserve or re- 
store a due respect for the Biblical writings than any amount of de- 
nunciation and anathema. 

According to the original design of M. Guizot’s “ Meditations” on 
Christianity,’ he intended to treat first of the Essence of Christianity ; 
secondly, of its history ; thirdly, of its actual condition; and fourthly, 
of its prospects or destiny. Having already published the first Series 
of Meditations, it would have followed to treat in the second of the 
history of the Christian Religion. But he has been induced to depart 
from this order, and to discuss the actual state of Christianity before 
its history, by reason of the increasing sharpness of the contest between 
the defenders and impugners of Christianity as he conceives of it. 
Each day the discussion grows in gravity and importance ; beliefs 
become firmer, and hostile opinions more developed and defined. He 
observes the conflict going on in his own country with mixed feelings 
of hope and disquietude, of confidence and alarm ; for he considers that 
a noble work of progress and a hideous work of destruction are in 
operation simultaneously. The ensuing Meditations ought therefore 
to describe in detail the operation of these conflicting forces. But 
this they certainly altogether fail to do. The first Meditation is en- 
titled “ ‘The Awakening of Christianity in France in the Nineteenth 
Century,” and occupies 198 pages out of 397. ‘The greater part of it 
belongs properly to the historical portion of M. Guizot’s undertaking. 
The description of the actual condition of Christianity in France 
should really begin with the year 1848, when after the Revolution a 





7 “ Meditations on the Actual State of Christianity, and on the Attacks which 
are now being made upon it.” By M. Guizot. ‘Tianslated under the superia- 
tendence of the Author, London: Murray, 1866. 
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general assembly of the Reformed Churches of France was held, and 
it was debated whether they should proclaim the ancient Confession 
of Rochelle, or draw up a new Confession in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of the Reformation, or remain passive and so practically without 
an authorized Confession. . It was decided to remain passive, and since 
that time the confessional and anti-confessional, the orthodox and 
liberal parties, have divided the Protestant Church. M. Guizot is de- 
sirous of recommending to the orthodox not to underrate the strength 
of the parties which they are arrayed against. He acknowledges that 
at first sight Christianity and liberty, Christianity and science, seem 
to be severed, and it is necessary for the sake of Christianity to show 
that this severance is only accidental and transitory. But he does not, 
in this volume at least, show us how the necessary reconciliation is to 
be effected ; and, although he puts the best face on the matter, it is 
difficult to gather whether M. Guizot is really more hopeful or de- 
spairing as to the final result :— 


“Tam firmly convinced that in this war Christianity will conquer; but it 
will leave its enemies with arms still in their hands. It will nomore gain over 
them any complete or definitive victory than it will be able to conclude with them 
any serious or durable peace. In the actual state of men’s minds and of society, 
the struggle will go on between the followers and the opponents of Chris- 
tianity.”—p. 197. : 

And he proceeds to say that Christianity, while combating its enemies, 
will be obliged to comply with the terms which truth and liberty 
impose, and must impose the same upon its adversaries ; and from such 
equality of conditions it will have nothing to fear. ‘The other chapters 
of the book are entitled, Spiritualism, Rationalism, Positivism, Mate- 
rialism, Scepticism, Impiety, Recklessness, and Perplexity. His method 
is to display some of the weaker parts of the several systems which he 
represents as the special antagonisms to Christianity ; but to keep out 
of sight the weak parts of Christianity itself, to obtain a recognition 
of its Divine origin by reason of the good it has done or of the 
good which is in it: and so to pave the way for the illogical inference 
that all which M. Guizot and his friends comprehend in Christianity 
must be Divine in the sense of a preternatural revelation. He does 
not at all perceive that it is not a question between Christianity and 
other isms, but that Christianity, as he understands it, is on its trial, 
and can only save itself by abandoning the very doctrines and the very 
claims which M. Guizot and the Evangelical Alliance esteem most 
essential. 

Messrs. Clark, of Edinburgh, have issued the first two volumes of 
aseries which will prove extremely valuable to the student of Christian 
antiquity.6 It is intended to give translations of the whole of the 
fathers of the ante-Nicene period. ‘The work will be edited by Dr. 
Alexander Roberts, known by his critical inquiry into the original 





8 “ Ante-Nicene Christian Library.” Translations of the Writings of the 
Fathers down to a.D. 325. Edited by the Rev. Alexander Roberts, D.D., and Js. 
Donaldson, LL.D. Vol. I. The Apostolic Fathers, Vol. 1f. The Writings of 
Justin Martyr and Athenagoras. Edinburgh: T.and T. Clark. 1866. 
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languages of the Gospels; and by Dr, James Donaldson, whose volumes 
on the early Patristic Literature have been recently so well received. 
The translations in these two volumes, as far as we have had oppor- 
tunity of judging, are fairly executed; the preliminary notices to the 
several treatises appear to us somewhat weak. The following is an 
example of the safe method—a little in one scale and a little in the 
other—from the introductory notice to the first epistle of Clement : 


“There does indeed appear a great difference between it and theinspired writ- 
ings in many respects, such as the fanciful use made of Old Testament state- 
ments, the fabulous stories which are accepted by its author, and the general 
diffuseness and feebleness of style by which it is distinguished. But the _ 
tone of evangelical truth.which pervades it, the simple and earnest appeals, 
&c., still impart an undying charm to this precious relic of later apostolic 
times.”—Vol. i. p. 5. 

The claim of “high tone of evangelical truth” for the Epistle of 
Clement is somewhat audacious. Both the “justification by faith” 
people and the priestly sacramental school are puzzled how to find their 
respective distinguishing doctrines in the early patristic period—of the 
two, the chasm is the greatest for the evangelicals. But it is not 
worth while to try to bridge it over by little arts of rhetoric. In the 
introductory notice to the Fragments of Papias it ought not to 
have been asserted that he was “a hearer of the Apostle John.” 
Eusebius appears to disallow that he was a hearer of the apostle, but 
to admit he was a hearer of the Presbyter John. 

Dr. Stack has said many sensible things in previous works on the 
“ Westminster Confession of Faith,’’ and on the “ Inspiration of Scrip- 
ture,” but in his present ‘“‘ Commentary on the Gospel according to St. 
Luke ”’ he has ventured on an undertaking for which he has hardly 
the requisite qualifications.® As to his painstaking reading of the Bible 
there can be no doubt—nor as to his recoil from Romanism on the one 
hand, and Calvinism on the other; but something more than that is 
required in an expounder of one of the Gospels in these days. Dr. 
Stack is still in the bondage of the letter. He may interpret the letter 
somewhat differently from others, but it is the letter of a “ revelation” 
still. We can only give one exemplification. He thinks theologians 
have confounded two things which are quite distinct— 

“‘The salvation of all men by the sacrifice of Christ, and the escape from 
the punishment of sins through faith in Christ and his Gospel. All at the 
last day will be judged by their works, and their punishments will be appor- 
tioned to their sinus. ‘The heathen will be judged by the law of nature, the Jew 
by the law ‘revealed on Mount Sinai,’ the Christian by the purer law of the 
Gospel. ‘ What advantage, then, hath the Christian?” 

Certainly, according to Dr. Stack, a very considerable one. 


“The Christian alone is given the chance of escaping the punishment due for 





® ‘Commentary on the Gospel according to St. Luke ; showing the Doctrines 
taught by Jesus Christ, and how far these agree with the Doctrines taught by 
Paul and other Apostles, and by Modern Churches.” By James Stack, M.D., 
F.R.S.E., Author of “The Westminster Confession of Faith critically com- 
pared with the Holy Scriptures,” &c., &c. 2 vols. London: Longmans. 1866. 
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allhis sin.” “At the great day of judgment, while all the rest of mankind will 
receive some amount of punishment, the sincere Christian, who has repented of 
all his sins and found acceptance and salvation in Jesus, shall for Christ’s 
sacrifice be freed from all punishment due for sins, and shall at once join the 
band of the redeemed, and accompany Christ to heaven.” —Vol. i. p. 493. 


We cannot see the justice of this arrangement, and Plato would 
have thought that the best thing which could happen to a sinner would 
be not that he should escape, but that he should receive the due reward 
of his deeds. 

We do not at all agree with the Rev. S. Smith's doctrine of the 
Atonement, nor with his exposition of Scripture from Genesis to 
Revelation. But he has an effective way of putting images before 
the mind’s eye, and we do not doubt that in the delivery the “ Lois 
Weedon Lectures” were very interesting and impressive to those who 
heard them. 

Written from a thoroughly clerical point of view, the papers entitled 
“Priest and Parish” are unusually sensible, with an occasional harsh- 
ness or peremptoriness.4 They are reprinted from Fraser’s Ma- 

azine. 
. Dr. Brady’s pamphlet,” directed to disprove the conversion of the 
Irish bishops to the Reformed Religion at the accession of Queen 
Elizabeth, has naturally aroused attention and something like wrath 
among the Anglican upholders of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
Ireland, as now by law established. They argue that the corporate 
existence of a Church is transmitted through tie unbroken succes- 
sion of its bishops, and that in Ireland this succession was never 
broken from the time of St. Patrick, the Marian bishops having, as is 
alleged, been converted to Protestantism, and having transmitted all 
their rights to the bishops nominated by Elizabeth, at whose conse- 
crations they are presumed to have assisted. Without entering into 
antiquarian details, it seems to us that Dr. Brady has adduced evidence 
not absolutely disproving the possibility of some of the Marian bishops, 
who were allowed to retain their sees by Elizabeth, having assisted at 
the consecration of bishups of the Reformation, but he has shown it to 
be extremely improbable that any of them did so, and has certainly 
shifted the onus of proof on the shoulders of those who think it 
important to establish the fact. Mr. Froude writes to the author :— 

“T have examined, I believe, thoroughly all the Irish State Papers in the 

Record Office during and from the time of Henry VIIT. to 1574, and it is 





1 « Lois Weedon Lectures on the Altar and the Cross : being a Narrative of the 
Atonement from Genesis to Revelation.” By S. Smith, M.A., Vicar of Lois 
Weedon and Rural Dean, Author of ‘“‘The Temple ‘and the Scripture,” &c. 
London: Longmans. 1866. 

1 “Priest and Parish.” By the Rev. Harry Jones, M.A., Incumbent of St. 
Luke’s, Berwick-street, Soho. Author of “Life in the World,’ &c. London: 
Rivingtons. 1866. 

12 “The Alleged Conversion of the Irish Bishops to the Reformed Religion at 
the Accession of Queen Elizabeth, and the assumed descent of the present esta- 
blished Hierarchy in Ireland from the Ancient Irish Church, disproved.” By W 
Mazier Brady, D.D., Vicar of Donogh Patrick and Rector of Kilberry, Diocese 
of Meath, &c., &c. Fourth edition, enlarged. London: Longmans. 1866. 
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-from them, in connexion with the volumirious MSS. in Spain on the same sub- 
ject, that I draw my conclusion respecting the supposed conversion of the 

rish bishops and clergy to the Reformation. Jam thoroughly convinced that 
(with the exception of the Archbishop of Dublin) not one of Queen Mary's bishops 
nor any one of the clergy beyond the Pale went over to the Reformation.” — 
p. 34. 


This Archbishop Curwin had been consecrated in England by Bishop 
Bonner and others, in 1555. After his conversion, or apostasy, he was 
the principal consecrator of several of Elizabeth’s nominees. So that it 
comes to this, whatever the conclusion may be worth, that the 
bishops of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Ireland trace through 
the English and Roman line, and therefore have a good Apostolical 
Succession, as it:is called, but without any transmission of what may be 
termed the Irish blopd from St. Patrick. Friends of Protestantism 
may regret that for its true interest both in England and Ireland the 
episcopal succession had not been undoubtedly broken at the Refor- 
mation, and that even if the episcopal form of government had been re- 
tained the bishops should have been made to take their office solely by 
authority of the royal mandate, which would have effectually pre- 
vented the revival of sacramental superstitions connected with the suc- 
cession, and have precluded many subsequent coquettings on the part 
of Anglicans with the Roman Church. 

The concluding part of Professor Brandis’s “Manual of Graeco-Roman 
Philosophy ” embraces the history of the Stoic and Neo-Platonic 
schools.'3 An especial value of this work consists in the giving at 
sufficient, though not unnecessary length, the references to original 
authorities on which the statements in the text are based. It is thus 
a thoroughly reliable and serviceable book for the advanced student. 

The posthumous publication of F. C. Baur’s “Lectures on the 
History of Doctrine” does not make known to us anything new 
respecting the views of the celebrated professor. He had said the 
same things in various forms; but these volumes preserve the results 
of some of his most valuable researches in a convenient -and accessible 
shape. The second half of the first volume now published takes us 
through the later history of Arianism, and through the Nestorian, 
Eutychian, and Pelagian controversies; among the great fathers 
passed in review before us the figure of Augustin is pre-eminent, 
of whose doctrines, which have exercised such a lasting influence on 
Christianity, an exhaustive analysis is here given. 

Professor Mansel reprints from the “Contemporary Review” a 
paper of his in reply to part of Mr. Mill’s observations on Sir William 
Hamilton’s philosophy, and on Mr. Mansel’s own philosophical 





18 «* Handbuch der Geschichte der Griechisch-Rémischen Philosophie, von Chris- 
tian Aug. Brandis.” Dritter Theil, zweite Abtheilung. Berlin; 1866. 

44 “ Vorlesungen iiber die Christliche Dogmengeschichte, von Ferdinand Chris- 
tian Baur, weil. Doctor und Professor der Evangelischen Theologie an der Univer- 
sitat Tibingen. Das Dogma der alien Kirche. Zweiter Abschnitt. Von der 
Synode in Niciia bis zum Ende des sechsten Jahrhunderts. Herausyegeben von 
Ferd. Chr. Baur, Dr. Phil., Professor am Gymnasium zu Tiibingen. Leipzig: 
1866. 
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doctrines.45 Mr. Mansel complains of being misrepresented or mis-’ 
understood. We know of no writer who ought less to blame others, 

and who has more cause to blame himself in such a case than Mr. 

Mansel. He has entangled himself and others in the ambiguities of 
such terms as “ unconditioned” and “absolute ;” sometimes as sig- 

nifying an abstract idea; sometimes as synonymous with God; some- 
times as equivalent to “ without attributes ;’’ at others, as “ perfect,” or 

“comprehending all attributes ;’’ now as “being,” and then as “a 

being.” The criticisms of Mr. Mill will perhaps have this effect, of 
making Mr. Mansel’s meaning henceforward more plain to himself than 

it has hitherto been, and the usage of his terms more precise. 

Mr. Venn’s essay on “The Logic of Chance” is exceedingly well 
thought out and well written.16 His object is to inquire how far the 
Theory of Probability may be made the foundation of a practical 
science. The term probable is predicated of facts or events either ob- 
jectively in relation to their own occurrence, or subjectively in rela- 
tion to our impression, expectation, or belief as to their occurrence. 
The problem is to bring the objective and subjective probabilities into 
unison or correspondence. Probability relatively to events implies a 
series of items—like, with differences ; probability relatively to ourselves 
implies a judgment as to these similarities and dissimilarities which, 
in order to have any practical value, should correspond with the reali- 
ties. In the course of this essay we meet with many interesting dis- 
cussions on Averages and Means, gradations of belief the Rule of 
Succession, Induction, Testimony, Causation. We make an extract 
from the chapter in which the author touches on the subject of 
miracles. He conceives, indeed, that the connexion between miracles 
and probability is only indirect, but he cannot well avoid it, because 
the credibility of testimony is so constantly referred to in connexion 
with it. He thinks, indeed, that the general credibility of miracles 
must be established on some other ground before we can judge of the 
validity of testimony to support them. The question really at issue 
must in fact be implicitly stated in the definition of miracle, other- 
wise the maintainers and doubters of miracles would have no common 
ground on which to argue :— 


“For the student of physical science would at starting assert his own belief 
and that of all other scientific men, in the existence of universal law, and en- 
quire what was the connexion of our definition with this doctrine. An answer 
would imperatively be demanded to the question, ‘Does the miracle, as you 
have described it, imply an infraction of one of those laws, or does it not ?? 
And an answer must be given, unless indeed we reject his assumption by deny- 
ing our belief in this universal law, in which case of course we put-ourselves 





15 “The Philosophy of the Conditioned. Comprising some Remarks on Sir 
William Hamilton’s Philosophy, and on Mr. J. S. Mill’s Examination of that 
Philosophy.” By H. L. Mansel, B.D., Waynflete Professor of Moral and Meta- 
Physical Philosophy in the University of Oxford. London. 1866. 

8 «The Logic of Chance.”” An Essay on the Foundations and Province of the 
Theory of Probability, with especial reference to its application to Moral and Social 
Science. By John Venn, M.A., Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, Cam- 
bridge. London: Macmillan and Co. 1866. 
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out of the pale of argument with him. The necessity of having to recognise 
this fact is growing upon men day by day with the increased study of phy- 
sical science. And since this aspect of the question is to be met some time or 
other, it is well to place it in the front. The difficulty in its scientific form is 
of course a modern one, for the doctrine out of which it arises is modern. But 
it is only one instance out of many that might be mentioned, in which the 
growth of some philosophical conception has gradually affected, and at last 
shifted the battle-ground, in some discussion with which it might not at first 
have appeared to have any connexion whatever.”—pp. 304, 5. 

Mr. Venn would probably himself find no insuperable difficulty in 
accepting a revelation attested by miracle as forming part of a great 
scheme of government of the universe, moral and material ; but if we 
attempt, with those who have no such @ priori conception of a scheme 
to establish first such and such a miracle, and thence a revelation, “it 
is hard to see,” he says, “ how any accumulation of testimony could 
do more than baffle and perplex the judgment” (p. 312). 





POLITICS, SOCIOLOGY, VOYAGES, AND TRAVELS. 


E should have thought that the lesson given by the late panic 

on the banking legislation of 1844 was so plain, manifest, and 
simple, that however the circumstances of other crises might be con- 
fused by a perverse ingenuity, on this occasion, at least, the difference 


between cash and credit must have made itself too manifest to be in 
any way evaded.’ Mr. Baxter, however, is of a different opinion. 
Confusing cash and credit under the common name of currency, he 
endeavours to show that currency ought to be something which has 
the merits of both, without being either. He draws with an amusing 
facility a portrait of “our Business Friend,” matured by the expe- 
rience of some forty years, which will conclusively settle in the mind 
of any man of business the amount of his own experience, and lead to 
the inference that it has been matured in a much shorter time. As 
to his experience, let one quotation suffice: —“ The Bank,” he says at 
page 11, “ buys gold for currency at a fixed price of 3/. 17s. 103d. per 
ounce, neither more nor less.” This is the measure of Mr. Baxter’s 
accuracy ; and as for his insight, we have only to refer to page 99, 
where he sums up his conclusions by the magisterial assertion : “ Cur- 
rency, we repeat, is not capital, but only the means of exchanging 
capital.” As we have said above, something which is neither cash 
nor credit. What then is the ¢ertium quid with which he satisfies his 
own tradesmen? He quotes Mr. Gladstone on his title-page to thie 
effect that “the whole business of issue is the business of the State ;” 
but construes this statement to mean that it is the business of the 
State to come to the rescue of the commercial community when their 
cash is exhausted and their credit tottering. He compares the small 





1 “The Panic of 1866, with its Lessons on the Currency Act.” By Robert 
Baxter. London: Longmans and Co. 1866. 
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increase in the circulation of the notes of the Bank of England between 
1844 and 1866 with the capital employed in trade at the two periods, 
and appears to think that it is manifestly evident the former should 
be five times as great because the latter is so. Anticipating the 
simple answer, that there is nothing in the Bank Act of 1844 to 
prevent this being the case, he says : “ It is vain to argue we ought to 
have more gold ; practice, andnot theory, mustsettle the actual amount; 
and it is our business, as practical men, to modify our laws to suit the 
actual habits of the country, and prevent confusion resulting from our 
established customs.” But these very practices and habits are the 
things in question ; and the whole merit and triumphant justification 
of the impugned Act is, that it puts some check upon them. It would 
take a volume larger than his own to comment on all the exploded 
nostrums which are advocated in the presentone. A uniform rate of 
interest, and a variable price of gold, are among them : these are some 
of the results which he supposes would flow from the withdrawal of 
the “issue” from the Bank of England, and its assumption by the 
Government, on the understanding that it should put no limit to the 
accommodation given to the commercial classes whenever they found 
themselves distressed! That either of these results would follow, or 
that the Government could by any possibility acquire the information 
necessary to carry out the course of conduct indicated, is an expecta- 
tion that no “practical man” could possibly entertain. There is 
but one advantage which would flow from such an assumption by the 
Government. If the issue of notes were directly in the hands of the 
Government instead of indirectly, as it is at present, there would be no 
further possibility of such currency discussions as those of Mr. Baxter ; 
andonly on the ground of sacrificing convenience to educational pur- 
poses can the change be reasonably advocated. 

It is consolatory to turn from the confusion of this treatise to the 
preface which the member for Peterborough has added to a lecture on 
Banking? and Bank Management, which he some time since de- 
livered to his constituents, and in which he says :— 


“T hope to be able to show that the blame which has been attributed to the 
Bank of England, is mainly owing to the fact that the Bank has been ex- 
ected to perform duties inconsistent with those sound principles on which all 
anking institutions should be conducted in this country. It has been ex- 
pected to do,” he continues, .“ that which is really impracticable, ¢o find ready 
taoney when the demand has exhausted the supply, and it has been the desire to 
meet this demand wherever it has poi to an undue extent, which has 


obliged the recourse, on three separate occasions, to measures which would 
never have been necessary had the public really attended to the proper and 
prudent management of their own business.” 


Here is the whole question in a nutshell, obscured by no array of 
figures, falsified by no artificial manipulation of returns, but rendered 
plain to the simplest understanding. The clearness and simplicity 
with which the relations of the Bank to the issue and the Government 





* “The Principles of Banking,” &c. By Thomson Hankey, Esq., M.P. Lon- 
don: Effingham Wilson. 1866. 
(Vol. LXXXVII. No. CLXXI.J]—New Sentzs, Vol. XXXI.No.I. P 
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are set forth in this volume are not to be surpassed, and we heartily 
wish Mr. Baxter could have had the advantage of reading it before he 
ventured into the troubled waters of currency discussion. The lecture 
itself consists of a detailed account of the management of every de- 
partment in the Bank of England, and contains a mass of accurate 
and necessarily reliable information which is nowhere else so readily 
accessible, and which is absolutely requisite to all who wish to possess 
clear notions on a subject too often studiously obscured. 

The possession of the much-desired privilege of an unlimited issue, 
and the practice of the supposed duty of keeping down the interest 
of money, have not enabled the Bank of France to escape from criti- 
cisms as hostile to its constitution as any to which the Bank of 
England has been exposed. The attack of M. Pereire and the ad- 
vocates of free banking, the theories of M. Chevalier, and the 
partisans of an issue based upon the deposit of public securities, have 
been most admirably answered by M. Wolowski in a treatise which 
exhausts the whole subject. Instead of following his adversaries 
through the mazes of theory, he resolves to show them, by a detailed 
account of the origin and operations of the Bank of France, how little 
foundation there exists for their speculations, and how much the real 
facts of the case have been perverted in their statement of them. 
Every legislative change in the constitution of the Bank of France 
since its foundation by Napoleon under the influence of M. Mollien 
is fully chronicled, and its, for the most part, cautious adaptation to 
the increasing wauts of French commerce accurately displayed. The 
essential distinction between the two banks is to be sought in the 
acknowledged difference in the basis of their issue. While the circula- 
tion of the Bank of England practically reposes on bullion alone, that 
of the Bank of France is confessedly protected by what in England 
would be called its private securities or commercial bills. M. 
Wolowski is an ardent advocate of the French system as opposed to 
the English one; but his ardour is associated with so much caution 
and insight, and the system he advocates stands in such constant need 
of these qualities, that we cannot but rejoice that ours is not dependent 
for its usefulness on such rare endowments. Lach of the systemsis 
infected with the sins of its youth ; the English one by its governmental 
origin and consequent sinking of the larger part of the capital, and 
the French one by its effort to facilitate the growth of commerce 
im France, which at the date of the foundation of the Bank of France 
may be said to have been in its infancy. The aid which at that time 
it aspired to give to merchants and manufacturers is of the same kind 
that is given to a child learning to walk, but which, if ever given at 
all, should be withdrawn at the first moment it is strong enough to 
make use of its own limbs. The theory is as follows :—A manufac- 
turer has invested all his capital in the production of a certain quat- 
tity of goods, and his production would be at a standstill until be 
was paid for them, and thus able to renew it; but he has sold bis 





* “La Question des Banques.” Par M. L. Wolowski, Membre de 1’Institut. 
Paris: Guillaumin et Cie. 1861. 
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goods to various retail dealers, who again cannot pay him until they 
have distributed them to the consumer. In the expectation of doing 
so, the dealer pays by his promissory obligation, the mature date of 
which is caleulated in various trades, according to the greater or less 
rapidity with which the commodity is usually sold, at from one to 
three months. In an early and simple state of trade these bills may 
be relied upon as sure to be ultimately paid by the consumer; and 
any bank having a privilege of issue can securely discount them with 
its notes: thus enabling the manufacturer to continue his production. 
During the process the first set of bills have become due, and been 
paid, liberating the funds of the bank, for a renewal of the operation. 
So long as all these reciprocal engagements are met, the three parties, 
of banker, producer, and distributor, support one another, and by 
standing back to back carry on the conflict of commerce with a success 
that would be out of the reach of their individual efforts. But the 
growth of trade very soon destroys the simplicity of such relations, 
and in a complicated system, like that of English commerce, the 
necessity for caution and the difficulty of acquiring the requisite insight 
become every day greater. The genuineness of credit, like that of cha- 
racter, of which after all it is only the exponent, requires for its estima- 
tion an amount of coolness in judgment and delicacy in appreciation 
that may be possible in restricted circles, but which are almost un- 
attainable in the turmoil and confusion of any complicated commercial 
system. The pressure of competition becomes tuo great for any 
bank to resist so long as its issues are not strictly confined to 
its positive resources; and long before a country has acquired 
@ great and extensive commerce it must also have arrived at 
a capital which will enable it to devote a part of such capital 
to facilitate the exchanges which that Commerce has called into 
being. To the advocates of free banking M. Wolowski displays 
its effects in the United States—a chapter in banking history 
which is systematically ignored by most of the critics, whether of the 
Banks of France or of England—and refers them in a most telling 
manner to Mr. Tooke, so often greatly misused by them, who, at 
page 206, vol. iii. of his “ History of Prices,” gives his opinion on the 
question. “I am here assuming (he says), as an undoubted right on 
the part of the State, the principle that banks of issue are properly 
subjects for regulation. As to free banking, in the sense in which it 
is sometimes contended for, I agree with a writer in one of the American 
papers, who observes that free trade in banking is free trade in swind- 
ling.” The chapter in which M. Wolowski answers M. Chevalier’s 
advocacy of an issue based upon the security of the public funds con- 
tains the clearest and most complete account of the arrangements by 
which Mr. Chase has arrived at the result of raising a loan without 
interest from the bankers of the United States ; and shows also all the 
dangers involved in that system, which has captivated M. Chevalier, 
as every grandiose idea always does. In spite of the great accom- 
plishments of this economist, he seems never to have quite thrown off 
the tendeney to hunt chimeras, of which he gave such evidence in 
his youth. Nothing more sound, and more destructive of all aspira- 
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tions to that commercial Utopia—an equable and constantly low rate 


of interest—can be found than M. Wolowski’s chapter on Discount. 
This Utopia, so long pursued by the Bank of France, and at last relin- 
quished in the presence of indomitable facts, is another of those golden 
exhalations which obscure the dawn of all knowledge of the subject. 
He shows how delusive was the appearance of uniformity even during 
those years in which its externals were maintained, and appeals to the 
progress made, both by the Bank itself and by the commerce of France, 
since the attempt was relinquished, for the proof of the judgment 
which determined that measure. 

We regret that we cannot devote more space to this volume, which 
is the fullest statement of the theory and practice of banking any- 
where attainable. We should rejoice to see it in an English dress; 
for the different points of view from which the question is discussed 
give it a freshness that could not but recommend it to every English 
reader who is interested in the theory and practice of Banking. 

The appendix of illustrative documents is one of the most valuable 
collections of significant writings on the subject that we have any- 
where seen, and adds greatly to the usefulness of the volume, which, 
for firm grasp of the theory and lucid statement of the facts with 
which banking is concerned, has nowhere been surpassed. 

We should be sorry to take leave of M. Wolowski without calling 
attention to two very remarkable treatises by him. The first, on the 
financial consequences of the revolution in the condition of the 
labouring classes in Russia,* is a most careful estimate of the imme- 
diate difficulties which attend a reform so benevolent in its cha- 
racter, and so full of future promise for the country. A reform of 
this kind, however, cannot be carried out without the severest 
shock to the existing conditions of production throughout the 
whole country. The great promise of moral improvement and ulti- 
mate material strength cannot be had except at the price of 
a diminution of present resources. This is abundantly shown by 
M. Wolowski, in a review of a decreased income and a constantly 
augmenting mass of inconvertible currency. His arguments are all 
drawn from the official returns of the Russian Government, and have 
aroused the most violent reclamations on the part of the Russian 
press. These have been reprinted by M. Wolowski, and replied to 
with a force and cogency which must make most of his adversaries 
regret that they took up the glove he had thrown down. 

The second of these essays, on the ‘“ Overend Panic,’’> is most re- 
markable, not only for the justness of its views, which is a thing to be 
expected in any economical treatise by its author, but for the minute 
accuracy of its facts, in which respect it has not been surpassed by any ac- 
count to be found in our own commercial journals. The success of the 
Joint-Stock Banking system in economizing capital, and applying it 





4 «¢ Les Finances de la Russie.” ParM. L. Wolowski. Paris ; Guillaumin et 


Cie. 1864. 
5 “Ta Crise Financitre d’Angleterre.” Par M. lL. Wolowski. Extrait de la 


“Revue des deux Mondes.” Paris : Imprimeriede J, Claye. 1866. 
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in the form of credit to an increased production, had been so great that it - 
called forth a constantly increasing number of competitors into a field 
already close gleaned. The new gleaners, finding too little left on the 
ground, could only succeed by struggling with the early occupants for 
the share already in their hands. This competition became too 
ardent to restrict itself to the legitimate weapons of commercial war- 
fare, and the new ones have turned upon those that used them 
with a fatal effect, which has almost destroyed that credit they pro- 
fessed to “ organize.”” The primary purpose of M. Wolowski is to 
call attention to the misrepresentation of the party of “ Free Bank- 
ing” in France, and to show his fellow-countrymen how little 
justification they have in ornamenting their theories with the names 
of distinguished English economists, whose views are far from supply- 
ing them the support asserted. But not only in France will this 
essay be read with profit—it is a masterly statement of a long series 
of accumulating facts, and a clear as well as convincing defence of 
those principles which can alone give them their proper order and sig- 
ficance. 

If political economy can be taught to any purpose at schools and to 
junior scholars, such manuals as that just published by Mr. G. H. 
Smith,® must be made use of. But we greatly doubt whether the 
generalizations of the science can be properly or adequately taught to 
young people in a dogmatic form. Some of them are still open to 
dispute, and the temptation to treat all doctrines as of equal authority 
is almost irresistible when the whole body of them has to be presented 
at once to a learner. The occasional parenthetical safeguards and 
cautions pass without exciting the attention they require, and leave 
the doctrines in question too much open to misconception. There is 
a laudable effort made throughout the present little volume to show 
how unfounded are many of the so-called moral aspersions to which 
the “ dismal science ”’ has so often been subjected, and it deserves con- 
siderable praise for the simplicity and clearness of its illustrations, a 
merit of the first importance in any educational treatise. 

The temper and prospects of the triumphant party in the United 
States are excellently shown in an address to the Union Club of New 
York, by Mr. Jay, its President.? Ina concise and rapid review he 
points out the purposes and principles which have held the Republican 
party together during the struggle, and insists upon the necessity of a 
continuance of their cordial union, if the hoped-for and partly-secured 
effects of their exertions are to be ultimately and fully attained. The 
moderation and candour with which he speaks of the antagonism of the 
President on the vital question of the conditions of Reconstruction 
are as remarkable as the personal obstinacy which, it would appear, 
has refused to take advantage of such fair constructions. The national 
habit, however, which in the North at least has become a second 





6 ‘Outlines of Political Economy, for the use of Schools and Junior Scholars.” 


ByG. H. Smith. London: Longmans and Co. 1866. 
7 “<The Political Situation in the United States.” By John Jay. London: 


Rivingtons. 1866. 
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nature, of assuming that in any immediate question “the people” 
must be right, will be too powerful for control by any individual reso- 
lution. The worst the President ean do, after the result of the late 
elections, is to embitter feelings which would otherwise have been 
spared, and to prolong for some years the social struggle which would 
otherwise have ceased with the political one it brought forth. 

Mr. Jay addresses his fellow members from Europe, and takes occa- 
sion to congratulate them on their exemption from many grievances 
which he sees around him, the ultimate root of which their party in 
the United States has so powerfully contributed to drag out of their 
native soil. If instead of judging American opinions by extravagant 
declamations which are to be found in their journals, a more frequent 
recourse were had to writings like the present, it would be better both 
for Englishmen and Americans. 

Mr. Whitelaw Reid’s account of three tours made by him through 
the Southern States since the close of the Confederate Rebellion,’ is 
full of that information which is now most desirable for the purpose 
of any well-grounded opinion on the chance of a speedy and peaceable 
reconstruction of the Union. At the date of the first tour, in May, 
1865, he found the whole South prepared to accept any terms the 
North were willing to accord them. They had then fairly given 
up the struggle, and were but too anxious to see before them the 
readiest means of restoring that material prosperity which they had 
so completely laid waste. Between this date and that of his second 
tour, the President’s proclamation had held out to them what is now 
proved to be the delusive hope that they might stil! recover at the 
hustings and in Congress what they had forfeited in the field. An 
entire change was immediately produced in the minds of the Southern- 
ers. The old willingness to accept and make the best of terms which 
they felt were mild and reasonable, gave way to a host of pretentious 
claims, which can be paralleled in the history of no defeated party 
ever before heard of. On his last journey, in the present spring, the 
South, though still abating no jot of their pretensions, appear—with the 
political sagacity which has never failed them in any case except in 
their rebellion—to estimate their chance of success under a friendly 
President with much greater justice than they were likely to do when 
the flattering prospect was first held out to them. 

Mr. Reid’s letters do not confine themselves to an estimate of the 
political situation, but enter on all the interesting topics of the material 
prospects and social condition of the South. His account of the 
effects of their liberation on the black population is most full and in- 
teresting. He shrinks from no details, abounds in curious and humo- 
rous stories, and we think it is impossible not to accept his account as 
a fair picture of their condition, so great is its apparent impartiality 
and internal coherence; no imagination could invent its variety, 
and no judgment call in question the characteristic traits with 
which it abounds. The whole future of the South is so bound up 





8 “ After the War; a Southern Tour. May, 1865, to May, 1866.” By White- 
law Reid. London: Sampson Low and Sons. 1866. 
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with the Jabour question, that no one will feel inclined to blame Mr. 
Reid for the prominence he gives to this tupic. As specimens of the 
political animus of the South, we cannot refrain from two quotations. 
On board a Mississippi steamer Mr. Reid met General Yorke, 


“Scarred with three wounds, and back among those for whom he had unsue- 
cessfully fought. At Monocacy he led the final charge which swept back 
Lew Wallace’s forces, and opened the way for Ewell and Breckinridge to the 
capital. At Spottsylvania a bullet struck him in the head ; in another Virginia 
battle he was wounded in the shoulder ; from-several he came out with clothes 
riddled with bullets, and all his horses shot under him ; at last,'in the Wilder- 
ness, his arm was carried away. ‘ You don’t know what you’re talking about,” 
he exclaimed, impetuously, to some one who was haranguing against the 
tyranny and cruelty of the Government; ‘I tell you, sir, you have got and 1 
have got the most merciful Government in the world. What’s the use of us 
tryinz to disguise the fact? We attempted to destroy the Government and 
failed ; any other would have hung me for my share in the matter, and would 
have had a perfect right to do it. I consider myself a standing proof of the 
mercy of my Government. It confiscated my property while I was gone fight- 
ing against it. I don’t complain; it did perfectly right. Since then I have 
got my property back, a thing I had no right to expect, and I’m very grateful 
for it. I only want a chance to prove my gratitude. If we get into a war 
about this Mexican business, I’ll try and show the Government how I appre- 
ciate its generosity to me.’—Some one said the war wasn’t over yet. ‘ Isn’t 
it” said the gencral. ‘ Well, maybe you haven’t had enough of it. But | tell 
you the men that did the fighting have. What’s more, they are satisfied to 
quit and take things as they can get them. More still, I don’t know of any- 
body that isn’t satisfied to quit, except the stay-at-home sneaks that have never 
yet made a beginning. You are very full of fight now, all of a sudden, when it 
isn’t needed; why didn’t you show some of it when we wanted you in the 
trenches at Richmond !’” 


This may be said to be the military point of view. The second 
extract will show the animus among those the Americans call poli- 
ticians : — 


“Like most South Carolinians he had no difficulty in expressing his political 
views. As to secession he supposed it was settled by the argument of force. 
On that and on slavery, the only thing the Southern people ought to do was 
simply to accept the situation. But to whip them back into the Union, and 
then keep out their representatives till the Northern States had prescribed a 
rule of suffrage for the South, which they wouldn’t adopt themselves, was a 
subversion of Republican principles. ‘I’d stay for ever without representation 
first, and let them govern as territories. But I tell you what our people will 
do—I say it with shame; but even South Carolinians, of whom I am particu- 
larly ashamed, will do it—they will all submit to whatever is required. They'll 
do whatever Congress say they must ; and so our only hope is in the noble and 
unexpected stand Johnson is making for us. _ After all,’ he coutinued, after a 
moment’s thought, ‘it’s very curious we should be depending on such a man. 
I’m glad of his stand, because he is on our side; but what a miserable dema- 
gogue he is and always was.’ ” 


The explanation of this “stand” is hiuted at by Mr. Jay, and expressly 
given by Mr. Reid. At his unexpected accession to the Presidentship, 
the leaders of Northern politics and society, full of dislike and dis- 
satisfaction with the North Carolina Proclamation, 


“Abandoned him-to the influence of the pardon-seeking rebels hy whom he 
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was surrounded. THe had been a ‘poor white,’ with all the hatred of his class 
to the negroes. They showed him how the ‘Radicals’ wanted to make the 
negroes as good as the white men. He wasambitious; proud of his clevation, 
but stung by the sneer that after all he was only an accidental President. They 
cunningly showed him how he could secure the united support of the entire 
South and of the great Democratic party of the North, with which all his own 
early history was identified, for the next Presidency. Such were the voices 
day by day and week by week sounding in the President’s ears. He heard 
little else, was given time to think of little else, and meanwhile the party that 
had elected him simply—let him alone. The history of our politics shows no 
graver blunder.” 


A blunder it undoubtedly was at the time, but it may be questioned 
whether the hostility of the President to the views of the majority of 
Northerners has not had a most excellent effect in deepening the 
views themselves, and giving a unity and coherenee to the Repub- 
lican party that they would not have acquired in any other school than 
in the struggle with him, out of which they have come with all the 
victory which is deserved by singleness of purpose and united effort to 
base their institutions for all future time on a stone that cannot be 
removed. 

There seems to be a reaction arising against the severity of the 
judgments which were passed on the conduct of Russia towards the 
Poles in 1863. It may be that remembrances of the struggle in the 
Crimea, and the possibilities of intervention with which the English 
Government at the time coquetted, stood in the way of an impartial 
verdict. The tone, however, in which Mr. Grant Duff reviews the 
situation of the Russian Empire, and that which is adopted by Mr. 
Day,’ in his narrative of the last struggle for independence made by 
the Poles, is distinctly different from that which prevailed among us 
two years ago. Mr. Day’s account of the Russian Government in 
Poland is so thoroughly apologetic that it misses by very narrow 
limits the character of a justification. His book is very ably written, 
and shows to the full what power resides in treatment. The facts are 
the same that we have long been made acquainted with, but the result 
may be compared to the condition of a picture that has been restored, 
where ail the lights have been toned down, and all the shadows re- 
duced in depth. The consequence is that his account appears more 
coherent and more intrinsically probable than those which have so 
long affected public opinion on the subject. His method is to display 
the disunion of the Revolutionary party, to insist on the thraldom in 
which the upper classes held the peasantry, and to point out that 
measures for their relief or liberation have always had a suspicious 
connexion with a proposed rising against Russia. He lays the utmost 
stress upon the outrageous provocation given by Wielopolski, endea- 
vours to lead his readers to suppose that without the outrage cf the 
conscription the outbreak might possibly have been avoided, and that 
the Russian Government were in a manner forced by him to consent 
to that illegal and tyrannical measure. It is of course very easy, after 





9 ‘‘The Russian Government in Poland, with a Narrative of the Polish Insurrec- 
tion of 1863.” By W. A. Day. London: Longmans and Co, 1866. 
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the withdrawal of the party represented by Zamoyski, to show that 
the arms of despair which were seized upon by the ultras, into whose 
hands the management then fell, are arms the use of which even 
despair itself cannot justify. The Vehmgericht of the Secret Com- 
mittee was a judgment-seat which no civilized community could 
support for one moment. Passion and private vengeance plead before 
it with a power that no society could endure and live. The old tales 
of Russian severity in the conduct of the campaign are balanced by 
similar ones, from apparently authentic Russian documents, which re- 
count the excesses of the insurgents. On the whole, Mr. Day’s book 
should be read. Here at least the difficulties with which the Russian 
Government had to contend are displayed and taken into account. 
All the extenuations which can be pleaded for their most striking 
severities are dwelt upon, and every care taken to show that they were 
either inevitable or apparently necessary. The settlement by which it 
is hoped that the country may be ultimately pacified, although it in- 
volves the wholesale alienation of the estates of the richer proprietors, 
is, by a comparison of the conduct of their ancestors, set in a light 
which makes it somewhat less revolting to the rights of property. It 
is hardly necessary to say that the diplomatic interventions of France 
and England are shown to have envenomed the struggle, and in the 
upshot to have created a state of public feeling in Russia which enabled 
Prince Gortschakoff to carry not only his government but the whole 
country with him in his astute and masterly retorts. After all, details 
will ever be disputable, and may be arranged to serve any purpose. 
The arrangement, however, has hitherto been in the hands of the ad- 
vocates of the Poles, and it is but fair that Russia should have the 
advantage of Mr. Day’s able advocacy. 

Mr. Murray has issued, in a collected form, all the speeches and ad- 
dresses delivered by Mr. Gladstone during the late Reform campaign.? 
Thus we have to our hand, in a convenient form, a full history of that 
compromise which was so foolishly rejected, and an easy means of esti- 
mating with how small a degree of progress the nation might have 
been for a time satisfied. 

Instead of this, Mr. Leverson™ calls upon us to reconsider triennial 
Parliaments, vote by ballot, universal sutirage, and equal electoral dis- 
tricts. In imitation of Mr. Hare, he drafts a bill which shall give all 
these things, and dedicates it to Mr. Gladstone, “whom,” he says, 
“many years ago, I selected as my political leader, and pointed out as 
the future leader of the country in the paths of progress.” ‘This, at 
any rate, was very good of Mr. Leverson. 

Another plea for universal suffrage, as a right of inheritance per- 
taining to every man, drawn from the Saturnian times when the 
Commons were too insignificant to be treated otherwise than in the 
mass, is most learnedly and ingeniously brought forward by the 





10 « Speeches on Parliamentary Reform in 1866.” By the Right Hon. W. E. 
Gladstone. London: J. Murray. 1866. 

1 “The Reformers’ Reform Bill.’ By Mr. R. Leverson. London: Tribner 
and Co, 1866. 
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veteran reformer, Mr. Anstey,}? who discards all such popular argu- 
ments as rely on general expediency, in favour of rights derived 
from the times of Edward the Confessor. 

Mr. Maclaren’s essay on the theory and practice of training! is an 
excellent antidote to the superstitions of undergraduates on the vir- 
tues of raw meat, the danger of liquids, and the frightful consequences 
of an ounce of fat. The common sense with which he reduces his 
system to the simple advocacy of exercise, temperance, and cleanliness, 
ought to make his treatise the most popular manual on the subject. 
We are afraid, however, the absence of exaggeration and the entire 
reasonableness of his precepts will standin his way. Enthusiasts take 
naturally to something that reposes on faith, even though the enthu- 
siasm be connected with nothing greater than pulling in an Oxford 
eight-oared racing-boat, and Mr. Maclaren is never satisfied unless he 
can give a reason for the faith that is in him. The bad consequences of 
a want of caution either in going into or out of training are so serious and 
are stated so fairly by Mr. Maclaren, that we hope he will succeed in 
his object of warning against training without a trainer. As well 
might a man attempt tocure himself without a doctor. It is well that 
a man of his experience is so easily accessible when his special services 
can be of the greatest use, and we hope that his book may be the 
means of bringing him many a pupil, of whom he may be as proud as 
he manifestly is of that No. 7 in the 1865, whose signalement he so 
fully gives. 

Major Evans Bell has published a second edition of his Mysore 
Reversion* for the purpose of incorporating some remarks on the 
Parliamentary Papers of this year connected with the case of which 
he is such an ardent advocate. The main features of his argument we 
noticed in our number for April, 1865, and have now only to allude to 
the fresh fact that the Rajah has been persuaded in his seventy-third 
year to act in contradiction to the professions of his long life, and to 
adopt an heir. But that the religious purposes of such an act should 
necessarily carry with them any political significance is an expectation 
that ought not to be encouraged. The question of native princes ad- 
ministering their own districts in India is one that must be settled by 
wider considerations than any which can be drawn from sympathy 
with their positions, or from the verbal interpretations of all the terms 
of Eastern hyperbole, which may be met with in our treaties with 
them. ‘The progress of events is never hindered by contracts of past 
generations, even though the signataries declared that their bargain 
should be good “as long as the sun and moon endure.’ There are 
signs of a national party in India, very faint ones indeed ; but still the 
dawn of a united interest and hostile feeling may be recognised. 
When that interest is sufficiently strong and intelligent, we may then 


— 





12 «* Plea of the Misrepresented Commons.” By Thomas Chisholm Anstey, 
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have to take its claims into consideration. A date not to be dreaded 
in itself, if it were not also too remote to arouse present fear. ‘The 
only use of maintaining the native princes would be that when that 
time arrives we might then be tempted to apply the rotten rule of 
divide et tmpera, instead of calmly considering whether a nation we 
had ourselves educated should not be allowed to show the world that 
it was one that did credit to the school in which it had been brought 


up. 

A pamphlet on the same subject, by a native member of the Bombay 
Bar, is chiefly important from its authorship, and is confined to the 
treatment of the law of adoption according to Hindoo codes. 

The story of the unfortunate mission to the highlands of the River 
Shire,!6 which flows from Lake Shirwa into the Zambesi, has been 
excellently told by the Rev. H. Rowley, one of the two survivors. The 
story is as melancholy as enthusiastic hopes disappointed, and over- 
whelining difficulties heroically withstood, can makeit. The struggle 
for mere life reduced the missionary efforts of Bishop Mackenzie and 
his companions to the narrowest limits, and proved fatal to him and 
the majority of his devoted followers. The time, however, spent in 
these African hills has enabled Mr. Rowley to give a much more full 
account of the inhabitants, and of their customs and character, than 
could be expected from any passing explorer. At the mouth, of the 
Zambesi the party met Dr. Livingstone, who escorted them up the 
river to the Shire. While with them, he liberated by force a party 
of natives, who were being conducted to the Portuguese settlements 
as slaves; and thus established a precedent which eventually sorely 
troubled the missionaries. They had not long been settled among a 
tribe called the Manganja before they were implored to assist in re- 
pelling the hostile incursions of their enemies, the Ajawa; and stories 
of a permanent camp, of burning villages, and of enslaved inhabitants, 
were too much for their feelings. They consequently espoused, with 
arms in their hands, the cause of their neighbours, greatly troubled 
in mind to find themselves in such an equivocal position. The con- 
flict, however, was not very bloody, and appears to have had good 
effects on the natives, though it exposed the missionaries to constant 
solicitaticns to adopt a character very little in accordance with their 
more immediate professions. They had, too, the disappointment of 
finding that better knowledge would have prompted them to have 
taken the other side, that their protégés were sad liars and cowards. 
This unclerical escapade, however, had but little influence on the 
result of the mission. Cut off from European assistance, and such 
supplies as were sent them suffering from casualties that could not pos- 
sibly be anticipated, they had not only to support themselves, but to 
find food for the captives of their bow and spear. This ultimately 
proved beyond their powers ; and after a removal from the first un- 





3 “ Adoption versus Annexation, with Remarks on the Mysore Question.” 
By Vishwanath Narayan Mandlik, Pleader in H.M.’s High Court, Bombay. 
London : Smith, Elder, and Co., 65, Cornhill, 1866. 

‘6 “The Story of the Universities’ Mission to Central Africa.” By the Rev. 
H, Rowley. London: Saunders, Otley, and Co. 1866. 
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healthy station to another on the Zambesi, the successor of Bishop 
Mackenzie determined to transport the mission from that river to 
Zanzibar. While at the second station, the survivors of the mission 
shared with the natives all the horrors of one of the severest famines 
ever known to the inhabitants. Mr. Rowley calculates that nine- 
tenths of the population perished. His description of their sufferings 
is beyond measure painful :— 

“Tn spite (he says) of the great mortality, they were guiltless of man 
eating. Under circumstances they ate man, as other tribes will eat lion, in 
order to make them brave. They told us of a certain chief, named Niria, 
against whom the Ajawa fought for a long time without success, and who sus- 
tained his cause almost single-handed. When at last he was overpowered 
and killed, his body was cut up into minute portions, the flesh being eaten 
by —- Ajawa warriors, in order that they might become as valiant in war 
‘as he. 

But what layman would anticipate the reflection which this tale 
suggested to Mr. Rowley! “It would not be difficult,” he continues, 
“to make these people realize the truth, ‘ that our souls are strength- 
ened by the Body and Blood of Christ, as our bodies are by the bread 
and wine.’ ”’ Thus, a cannibal is, after all, a semi-sacramentarian! ! 
It would, however, be unjust to take leave of Mr. Rowley with any 
levity, for the qualities of endurance and self-sacrifice displayed by 
him and his companions command the deepest respect; and his 
volume is an excellent account of a corner of the world absolutely 
unknown except from Dr. Livingstone having passed through it. 

M. Rambert, Professor of French Literature at the Federal Poly- 
technie School of Zurich, has commenced the publication of an Alpine 
Library.!7_ The first two parts only have as yet appeared, and are of a 
very miscellaneous character. He proposes to treat the Alps from a 
picturesque and scientific point of view, to give accounts of ascents, 
and of the various types of character among the mountaineers, drawn 
from direct biographies and illustrated by short tales, in which he pro- 
poses to investigate the causes which lie at the basis of their diffe- 
rences. Indeed, his purpose seems to be to make his collection as 
generally interesting as possible, and the first two numbers promise a 
degree and variety of amusement and instruction that ought to insure 
him a large circle of readers. Himself a practised climber, he has sub- 
_jected Mr.Whymper’s account of the sad accident at Mont Cervin to a 
courteous but very searching criticism. He is a strong opponent of 
the use of the cord in descending steep inclines, and makes out s0 
good a case against connecting more than three or at most four under 
such circumstances, that it should be fully studied and answered, if 
possible, by the Alpine Club. We regret that it is quite out of our 
power to condense within the limits at our command the line of argu- 
ment he adopts, but we strongly recommend its consideration to all 
whom it may concern, 

One of the short illustrative tales in which he intends to portray 





17 “Les Alpes Suisses.” Par E. Rambert. Lausanne: Delafontaine et 
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the peasantry, is devoted to the Village Goatherd. In its earlier por- 
tions it is full of characteristic features, and shows an intimate know- 
ledge of his subject ; it is, however, very unnecessarily heightened by a 
sentimental passion and tragic end. 

Herr Jagor’s Sketches of Travel in Singapore, Malacca, and Java,!8 
is one of the most satisfactory books of its kind we have for a long 
time met with. An accomplished naturalist in the fullest sense of the 
term, he leaves unnoticed none of the characteristic tropical phenomena 
of the places he describes. The result is a volume of great freshness and 
variety. His style is very accessible and pleasing, a praise not always to 
be given to the scientific men of his country. The two first places are 
tolerably familiar to the English reader, through Captain Osborne and 
Mr. Crawford; but, with the exception of Mr. Money’s work, we 
have no very ready means of arriving at a judgment on the condition 
of things in the Island of Java. The favourable opinions entertained 
by the latter gentleman of the labour system in that Dutch depen- 
dency, are not fully shared by Herr Jagor, any more than by the 
liberal party in Holland, where the question has convulsed the whole 
State at the last elections. An unprejudiced account can be found in 
this amusing little volume, which ought not to be left without a tri- 
bute to the excellence of its illustrations; for all the native types 
photographs have been made use of, and, for the scenery and other 
objects not susceptible of that mode of treatment, sketches of a more 
than average artistic ability have been made by, or given to the 
author. 

The well-known naturalist, Herr Tschudi, has availed himself of the 
opportunity offered him by his post as Minister of the Swiss Confedera- 
tion at the court of the Emperor of Brazil, to collect the material for a 
description of the country.!® It is to be hoped that, from his accom- 
plishments and neutral position, we may ultimately expect a book on 
which every one may rely in Brazilian questions, and not be forced, as 
hitherto, to make allowances in an uncertain manner for prejudices 
which have more or less given a partisan tone to most of the publica- 
tions on that country. ‘The first volume only has as yet appeared, 
and is mostly occupied by descriptions of tours made into the interior 
from Pernambuco. It is full of carefully-collected information, and we 
shall look with considerable desire for the forthcoming and concluding 
volumes. 

Two more volumes of the new edition of “ M‘Culloch’s Geographi« 
cal Dictionary,’’ by Mr. Martin, the author of “The Statesman’s 
Year Book,”’®? have appeared, carrying it forward to the word “ Poole.” 
We have only to repeat that they are in all respects worthy of that 
commendation we gave to the first in our last number. 
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The same may be said of a volume on an allied subject, which brings 
Fullarton’s excellent “Gazetteer of England and Wales’?! up to 
“ Lees ;” but a word of especial commendation is called for by the ex- 
celient “County Atlas’? which accompanies this publication. Though 
not more than half the scale of those of the Ordnance Survey, they are 
equally if not more clear; and, by preserving the county boundaries, 
accommodate themselves better to our usual associations. They are 
engraved with admirable clearness, and give most of the physical 
peculiarities of the surface in a very satisfactory manner. 

A useful selection from the maps of the Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge, fresh coloured for the political boundaries, and 
completed in some respects by the addition of more recent discoverers, 
has been published under the title of “The Harrow Atlas,”’”? by Mr. 
Stanford. It comprises a collection of the ancient as well as of the 
modern maps. 





SCIENCE. 


HE Report of the Smithsonian Institution for 1863,' contains, 
as usual, in addition to the statements of the proceedings of the 
institution, a series of original and translated papers on various de- 
partments of science. The most important of these are translations of 
De la Rive’s Researches on the propagation of electricity in highly 
rarefied elastic fluids, of Plateau’s Memoir on the Figures of equilibrium 
of a liquid mass withdrawn from the action of gravity, and of the first 
portion of an account of the aboriginal inhabitants of the Californian 
Peninsula, by a German Jesuit, named Jacob Baegert, who resided in 
California in the latter part of the last century. Several other minor 
notices of ethnological interest also occur in the volume. 

We are so accustomed nowadays to see the most highly esteemed of 
scientific authorities condescending to exert themselves for the benefit 
of the mass of readers, that it is productive of little surprise when we 
find the name of Sir John Herschel on the title-page of a little volume 
of “ Familiar Lectures on Scientific Subjects.”? In fact, most of these 
essays have already appeared in print in the pages of “Good Words,” 
but they are so admirably clear in their treatment of the subjects to 
which they are devoted, that we must give them a warm welcome on 
their appearance in a collected form. They treat of Volcanoes and 
Earthquakes, the Sun and Comets, and some other astronomical 
matters, on light and vision, and on the important questions of standard 
measures. With regard to the latter Sir John Herschel is strongly in 
favour of the retention of the yard and rejection of the metre, re- 
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commending, however, that the yard and all its parts should be 
lengthened by exactly one thousandth, in order to bring them into 
precise numerical relations with the polar axis of the earth. His ar- 
gunent in this respect resembles that of Professor Piazzi Smyth, except 
that Sir John does not hint at any inspired origin for the inch. 
Besides the true lectures the volume contains a queer little dialogue 
on atoms, and essays on the origin of force, on the absorption of light 
by coloured media, and on the estimation of skill in target-shooting. 

Several excellent treatises on variousdepartmentsof physics have lately 
appeared, intended as manuals for students, rendered necessary by the in- 
creased attention paid to scientific subjects in our Universities. From the 
Oxford Press we have Dr. Balfour Stewart’s “ Elementary Treatise on 
Heat,’’* in which the modern views on this “mode of motion’’ are 
clearly and succinctly explained. This little work is divided into 
three parts, the first devoted to the consideration of the phenomena 
of heat as presented in its influence upon bodies, the second to the 
discussion of the distribution of heat through space, and other theo- 
retical matters, and the third treats of the nature of heat and its 
relations to the other forms of energy. Mr. Parkinson’s “ Treatise on 
Optics,’’* is founded on Mr. Griffin’s Handbook bearing the same title, 
and is intended for the use of Cambridge Students, treating the phe- 
nomena of light from a mathematical point of view. It concludes 
with a long series of problems to be worked out by the student, and is 
especially recommended to his attention by the circumstance that a 
selection of the paragraphs is indicated, forming an elementary course 
of reading adapted to meet the requirements of the examination of the 
first three days in the Senate House. The Astronomer Royal pub- 
lishes a reprint of his essay on the “ Undulatory Theory of Optics,’ 
from his ‘“ Mathematical Tracts.” It is of course mathematically 
worked out throughout, and can only be of service to advanced students. 
In Dr. Noad’s “ Text-book of Electricity ’® we have an admirable 
introduction to the study of that departinent of physics, worthy of 
the reputation which his larger “Manual” has long borne. The 
general phenomena of electricity, galvanism and magnetism, and the 
means by which these various forms of force may be evoked, are well 
described by the author, and these descriptions are illustrated by a 
great number of excellent figures of apparatus, &e. A considerable 
portion of the volume is also devoted to the consideration of the prac- 
tical applications of electricity, especially to telegraphy. 

The Adams Prize Essay for 1865, has just been published as a 
memoir on “ Terrestrial and Cosmical Magnetism,” by Mr. Edward 
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Walker.’ The author divides his subject into three principal branches, 
relating to the declination and inclination of the magnetic needle, with 
their variations, and the intensity of the magnetic force, each of which 
is then treated of successively in a historical fashion. The observations 
of magnetic phenomena which have led to various deductions, and the 
apparatus by means of which these observations were made, are described 
by Mr. Walker in considerable detail, with frequent quotations of the 
words of the original observers, and the supposed laws and theories of 
magnetism are discussed by him very clearly and in a candid spirit. 
The student desirous of investigating the phenomena produced by 
this mysterious force can hardly find a better guide than Mr. Walker. 

This statement would probably not be invalidated by the perusal of 
a book on the magnetism of the globe, by Captain Briick, with which 
we are acquainted only through a “ Manifeste,” lately published by 
the author. To magnetism the author seems to ascribe the govern- 
ment of all those phenomena on the surface of the globe, in the pro- 
duction of which heat is generally regarded as the prime agent; in 
fact, magnetism appears to be the determining force of everything under 
the sun. Even those phenomena of humanity which might be sup- 
posed to be influenced by intellectual rather than physical causes, or 
rather the manifestations of human intellect, and consequently the 
history of the human race, are regarded by Captain Briick as having 
some mysterious connexion with magnetism; and in a more recent 
work, of which this ‘ Manifeste’’ also furnishes us with an abstract, 
we are taught that the periodicity of the recurrence of great events is 
coincident with that of magnetic phenomena. 

The precise nature of the relation supposed to exist between mag- 
netism, properly so called, and the curious set of phenomena commonly 
described as belonging to animal magnetism, is not very clear, and Dr. 
Lee, in his recent work on the latter subject,? does not throw much 
light upon the question. Perhaps, indeed, there is another question 
to be settled in the first place, namely, how much of the wonderful 
stories related by mesmerists, of the effects produced upon their sub- 
jects, is to be believed. ‘The production of a state of somnolency with 
insensibility to pain, by the operations of the mesmerist, seems to be 
well established ; but when we attempt to accompany the enthusiastic 
votaries of the so-called science beyond this point of faith, the extra- 
ordinary instances adduced of somnambulic clairvoyance—nay, even of 
foreknowledge, the acceptance of which speedily becomes unavoidable 
—soon create a barrier in the way of perfect belief, which it is ex- 
ceedingly difficult to get over. Dr. Lee’s little volume, which is 
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founded upon a prize essay, submitted by him to the Society for the 
Encouragement of Arts and Sciences at Milan, contains a sufficiency 
of these wonderful tales to satisfy the greatest lover of the marvellous, 
and may be consulted with advantage by any one wishing to know 
the nature of the evidence upon which mesmerists rely ; it constitutes, 
in fact, a handbook of these mysterious mental phenomena, and in- 
cludes some curious examples of so-called second sight, or the occur- 
rence of clairvoyance in a natural condition. 

The establishment of a system of meteorological observations in 
most countries of Europe is rapidly leading to a comprehension of the - 
laws governing those phenomena on which the weather depends, and 
before long there will probably be but few problems of importance 
connected with this interesting subject left unsolved. In the mean- 
time M. Marié-Davy, the chief’ of the Meteorological Observatory of 
Paris, has prepared an admirable résumé of the present state of our 
knowledge of meteorology. M. Marié-Davy briefly describes the 
general movements of the ocean and the atmosphere, and discusses the 
causes to which these have been, with more or less probability, ascribed, 
and then treats in more detail of storms and other variations of the 
weather, indicating especially the laws by which these phenomena ap- 
pear to be governed, the recognition of which alone has enabled us to 
make so much progress in forecasting the weather. The whole of the 
author’s descriptions are particularly clear and easily intelligible, and the 
numerous illustrations, among which are many meteorological charts, 
are well executed. 

In the first volume of a work entitled “ The Elements,’’!! Mr. W. L. 
Jordan attempts a rew theory of tidal action, implying some new 
views as to certain astronomical matters. Mr. Jordan holds that the 
so-called centrifugal force, by which the planets are enabled to resist 
the force of gravitation to the sun, is in reality the corresponding at- 
traction of the stars surrounding our system—* astral gravitation,” 
as he calls it. To this force also he ascribes the production of counter- 
tides, that is to say, tides opposite to the two principal tides, consi- 
dered to be due to the attraction of the sun and moon. The author 
also treats of the oceanic currents, the chief agent in the production of 
which is not, according to him, the influence of heat, as generally sup- 
posed, but a combination of the centrifugal force of the earth with its 
force of rotation from west to east—the former causing a heaping up 
of the water at the equator, the latter a tendency in it to flow from 
east to west. A considerable number of minor influences are adduced 
by Mr. Jordan as assisting in the development of the complex system 
of oceanic currents. 

The new edition of Maunder’s “Scientific and Literary Treasury,” 
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prepared by Mr. J. Yate Johnson,!? will be found a useful little dic- 
tionary of scientific, technical and philosophical terms most frequently 
met with in general literature. The little explanatory articles, although 
necessarily very brief, are generally well executed. 

A little popular volume on Physiology,!* by Mr. Angell, gives a 
good general account of the organization of the animal body and the 
functions of its organs, with especial reference to the human subject. 
It is written with perspicuity, and the author seems to have referred 
to the modern authorities on his subject. 

On the psychology of animals, and the relation of their mental 
manifestations to those of man, we have to notice Perty’s “ Seelenle- 
ben der Thiere,’’!* in which these subjects are well discussed. Admit- 
ting that logically no essential difference can be demonstrated between 
men and animals in the nature of their mentual phenomena, Professor 
Perty maintains that, nevertheless, as the mind of man is capable of 
operations incomparably superior to those performed by animals, the 
difference between them becomes practically equivalent to an essential 
difference. The instincts of animals are regarded by him as uncon- 
scious and almost vegetative phenomena, equivalent to the peculiar 
* movements exercised by certain parts of plants under particular con- 
ditions. The truly mental phenomena are conditioned by the nature 
of the animal’s mind and not, as from the materialistic point of view, 
by the structure, size, or form of the brain. Professor Perty devotes 
the latter half of his book to the consideration of the psychological 
characters of the different classes of animals, and this contains much 
interesting and valuable matter. The earlier sections also contain 
citations of a multitude of curious anecdotes illustrative of the intel- 
ligence of animals. 

Notwithstanding the rapid and luxuriant development of the An- 
thropological Society, the Ethnological Society of London continues 
to hold its own in a quiet way, and the volume of its transactions, 
lately published,!® contains several exceedingly interesting and valuable 
papers. Mr. Crawfurd, the present President of the Society, is the prin- 
cipal contributor, and has papers on the Negro, on Cannibalism, on the 
Celtic languages (maintaining the distinctness of the Welsh from the 
Irish and Scotch Highlanders), and on the Stone, Bronze, and Iron 
Ages (in which it is shown that the usually accepted sequence is by no 
means universal). Mr. Dunn has a paper on Civilization and Cerebral 
Development, Mr. Wright one on the “ Assignation” of the European 
bronze weapons, Mr. Farrar one on Language, and Mr. Brodie one 
on the use of National peculiarities of pronunciation as a means of Eth- 
nological Research. Several papers on American Indians occur, in- 
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cluding a long and valuable report on the tribes found about the 49th 
parallel of N. latitude. 

M. Frédéric de Rougemont in his work on the “ Age of Bronze,’’!é 
indicates, like Mr. Crawfurd, that the transition from stone to iron 
implements has not always been made through a period in which 
bronze was used, and confines his bronze region chiefly to Western 
Europe, although he indicates that China and Japan have passed 
through a bronze age, and that bronze implements were used in 
Mexico and Peru. Egypt and Western Asia, Greece and Italy, Spain 
and the region of the Atlas, also belonged to the empire of bronze, 
but stone implements are rare or entirely wanting in those districts. 
M. de Rougemont indicates the stone celt as the primitive model of 
cutting instruments in metal, and describes in great detail the origin 
of the copper and tin employed in the manufacture of the early 
bronzes, the nature of the commerce in those articles and in amber, the 
distribution, habits, &c., of the peoples engaged in this commerce, and 
the remains of their edifices which have come down to us. The 
manufacturers of the bronze articles used in Europe and the civilizers 
of the barbarous nations of that part of the globe were, according to 
M. de Rougemont, Semitic peoples spreading from the Levant west- 
ward along the shores of the Mediterranean, introducing wherever 
they went their metallurgic arts, their glass manufactures, their peculiar 
forms of worship, and their megalithic or cyclopean constructions. As 
regards the dates to be assigned to the age of bronze in various loca- 
lities, our author is of opinion that among the peoples of Gaul, the 
British Islands, and the Alps, it extended from the sixteenth to the 
seventh centuries, B.c.; whilst in the North of Europe this period 
commenced probably rather later, but lasted, in Denmark at any rate, 
until the eighth century of the Christian era. In support and illus- 
tration of his views, M. de Rougemont has collected an almost infinite 
amount of evidence, rather fanciful here and there, especially on its 
linguistic side, but which, whatever opinion may be formed of his conclu- 
sious, cannot fail to render his book most valuable as a work of refe- 
rence on all matters connected with the age of bronze. 

In a handsome volume, illustrated with chromo-lithographs and 
woodeuts, Major Ross King discourses on the sporting Natural History 
of Canada,!7 revealing a state of matters which would lead any enthu- 
siastic sportsman to regard that country as a sort of paradise. Four 
Species of deer, great carnivora, such as the Puma and the Bear, anda 
number of smaller quadrupeds: the Wild Turkey, several species of 
Grouse, and a host of Waterfowl, offer themselves in abundance to the 
sportsman’s gun; whilst the angler will find a description of more 
than two dozen species of his favourite victims, most of them endowed 
with “ game’ characters, and presenting.a very favourable contrast, 
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both in this respect and as regards their esculent qualities, with the 
greater part of the species to which the British angler is confined. 
And some of the details of sport given are calculated to whet the 
desires of our anglers at any rate, to an almost unbearable degree; as, 
for instance, when we are told of a fortnight’s salmon-fishing with a 
single rod, which produced no fewer than sixty-seven fish, weighing 
75441bs! Already, however, the salmon are beginning to dwindle 
away, in consequence of excessive fishing and the obstacles presented 
to their reaching their spawning grounds by mills erected on the 
rivers: and the interference of the legislature is required to prevent 
the rivers from being depopulated in the same way as in this country. 
Major King’s object is not merely to furnish a sportsman’s guide to 
Canada, but also to describe the natural history of those of its animal 
inhabitants which are chiefly the objects of the sportsman’s attention. 
Accordingly his work is arranged systematically, the species are de- 
scribed, and their habits discussed. Although the Major is evidently 
not a scientific naturalist, and there is but little novelty in his state- 
ments, his book contains a great quantity of interesting, and apparently 
reliable information, well put together. It is pleasantly written, and 
with an absence of that slang which we have too much reason to 
expect in a sportsman’s book. 

The “ Wayside Flora,” by Nona Bellairs,!® contains an account of 
the authoress’s botanising during a journey into Italy, with notes of 
scenery and travelling experiences. The botanical element consists 
chiefly of notices of plants found, and is of no great importance ; but 
the book is written in a pleasant, lady-like manner. 

There is nothing, perhaps, which adds more to the value of an in- 
troductory work on any science, than the infusion of some information 
as to the steps by which the results now regarded as acquired in it, 
have been attained. The student, who sees how the fabric has been 
gradually built up, is in a much more favourable position for taking an 
intelligent view of modern theories, and better prepared for the accept- 
ance of those changes which further investigations must inevitably 
produce, than one who has simply obtained his scientific notions from 
a manual professing only to present the present aspects of science. 
For Geology, M. D’Archiac has endeavoured to do this service in a 
volume just published,!® nearly half of which is devoted to a summary 
of the history of geological progress from the earliest period nearly to 
the present time. In this,#the investigations of the geologists of each 
country are discussed separately in chronological order, the author 
maintaining that in each country “ the history of geology and palaon- 
tology reflects not only the greater or less aptitude of each people for 
researches of this kind, but also the characters of the soil, its oro- 
graphy, its origin, and the fossils found in it; the various 
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theories having also been most frequently inspired by the characters of 
the picture which each author had habitually before his eyes.” M. 
D’Archiae’s “ History of Geology” seems to have been written with 
much fairness, and full justice is done to the labours of geologists of 
all countries. Indeed, from the terms in which England is spoken of, 
the author would seem to ascribe to this country the first place in the 
promotion of geological progress. William Smith is justly spoken of 
in the highest terms, although the priority in the recognition of the 
principle of identifying rocks by their fossils, is claimed for Giraud- 
Soulavie, whose work on the natural history of the south of France 
(1780-1784) appears, however, to have been unknown, not only to 
Smith, but even at a later period to Alexandre Brongniart. In the 
second section of his work, M. D’Archiac gives a sketch of the general 
theory of the formation of the earth in accordance with the nebular 
hypothesis, and a very useful outline of the classification and charac- 
ters of the sedimentary rocks, with indications of their most charac- 
teristic fossils. Here, also, the geographical system is continued, the 
formations belonging to each system being described as they appear in 
the various countries where they have been observed. 


In a much enlarged and improved form, and dealing with the subject 
in a more complete and systematic manner, we have a second edition of 
Dr. Chapman’s well-known work on diarrhea and cholera.° The physio- 
logical researches of recent years, especially those of Professor Claude 
Bernard, have made known the influence exercised habitually by the 
nervous system over the arterial and glandular systems. Indeed, there is 
more and more reason every day for believing that every gland of the 
body, whether cutaneous, mucous, or special, is under the regular control 
of nerves supplied to it from the cerebro-spinal axis. “The therapeutical 
consequences of the establishment of this large anatomical and physio- 
logical generalization are,” Dr. Chapman observes, “ unspeakably great, 
and cannot even be foreseen at once in all their magnitude.” But the ge- 
neralization, as he goes on to show, may justly be extended further, so as 
to warrant the conclusion that the constituent elements of the tissues 
forming every organ of the body are as completely under the control 
of the nervous system as is each individual cell of the cutaneous, mucous 
or special glands. The experiments of Lister, proving the influence of 
the nervous system over the movement of the pigment granules in the 
stellate cells of the frog’s skin, and the part which it takes in the ear- 
liest phenomena of inflammation, confirm in a striking manner the 
abovegeneralization. It is on the scientitic ground of these physiological 
principles that Dr. Chapman bases his system of neuro-therapeutics, 
the chief aim of which is to control the action of the individual ele- 
nents of the tissues by the application of suitable means to the central 
hervous system. This control appears to be exercised in two ways :— 
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First, by the direct action of the nervous system on the elements of 
the tissue; and secondly, indirectly by its power of increasing or dimi- 
nishing the diameter of the vessels supplying blood to the part. It is 
in the application of cold or heat to the spine, as is now well known, 
that Dr. Chapman claims to have discovered a powerful means of in- 
creasing or lessening the circulation in the head, and in the thoracic, 
abdominal, and pelvic viscera, by modifying the temperature of the 
appropriate segments of the back. Having, in an introductory chapter, 
set forth clearly and succinctly the principles of his method, the author 
proceeds to treat of diarrhcea, its different causes, its varieties, and its 
successful treatment by means of ice applied along the spine. As his 
views and experience with regard to this malady were set forth only a 
short time since in a notice of the first edition of his work, we shall pass 
at once to the second part of the book, which treats of cholera, and 
which is an entirely new addition. 

After a brief historical sketch of the rise and spread of cholera, 
Dr. Chapman proceeds to give a clear and concise description of 
its symptoms, and then enters into full and faithful details re- 
garding the morbid appearances met with after death. A dispas- 
sionate review of all these phenomena cannot fail, he thinks, “to 
produce the conviction that, though the morbid processes to which 
they are immediately due are usually referred to chemical changes 
wrought in the blood by an organic poison, they may be quite adequately, 
and far more simply, accounted for by the hypothesis that they are 
consequences of purely physical or dynamic agencies.’”” In the next 
chapter, in which he enters into an elaborate analysis and criticism of the 
theories from time to time propounded, concerning the pathology of the 
disease, he points out at length what he conceives these agencies to be. 
Amongst other theories which come in for discussion, those of Dr. John- 
son are brought forward, and subjected to a successful fire of destructive 
criticism. 1t seems that this gentleman, after considerably modifying, 
has adopted the theory of Dr. Parkes, that “he has taken from it 
an important element, the presence of which was likely to in- 
crease the probability of its truth in the eyes of rigorous scientific 
thinkers, has added to it a proposition for which there is no ground 
either in experience or analogy, and has introduced it to the world sup- 
ported on assumptions which he proclaims as truths.” Briefly summed 
up, Dr. Chapman’s arguments run thus :—First, that Dr. Johnson as- 
sumes a poison in the blood on evidence which is “ conspicuous by its 
absence,” and against evidence the presence of which is ignored; se- 
condly, that he assumes that this assumed poison exercises an irritant 
action upon the muscular tissue so as to produce cramps, of which again 
there is not a particle of evidence ; and thirdly, that he assumes that this 
assumed poison, which produces an assumed irritation of the muscles, ex- 
cites a contraction of the minute pulmonary arteries, thus interposing an 
impediment to the circulation through the lungs, but does not irritate 
the minute systemic arteries ; this being an assumption not necessary to 
the theory, and which might, indeed, be very inconvenient to it. Tie 
this bundle of assumptions together by dogmatic assertion, and there is 
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the new theory of cholera of which so much has been made. A poison 
so obliging as Dr. Johnson’s appears to be, none but a hypothetical 
poison, we fear, could be! The pathological theory which Dr. Chap- 
man hopes to establish, is embodied by him in the four following pro- 
positions :— 

“(1.) All the phenomena of cholera are due to simultaneous hyperemia of 
the spinal cord and of the sympathetic nervous system. 

“(11.) All the phenomena of cholera are naturally divisible into two classes, 
accordingly as they are referrible to the spinal cord, or to the sympathetic 


glia as their cause. . : 
“(n1.) All active or positive phenomena are due to hyperemia of the 


spinal cord. 
“(tv.) All passive or negative phenomena are due to hyperemia of the 


sympathetic ganglia.” 


He then proceeds to enumerate in exact detail all the phenomena, 
both positive and negative, of cholera, to show how they harmonize 
with this theory, and to explain the modus operandi of their produc- 
tion. Passing over the chapter on the Causes of Cholera—a subject 
which, though he gives a comprehensive sketch of if now, Dr. Chap- 
man hopes to treat more fully on a future occasion—we come to an 
important chapter on the treatment of the disease. The plain aim of 
treatment, according to the author’s view, ts to restore “ the circulation 
of the blood to its normal state of equilibrium in all parts of the body, 
and primarily and pre-eminently in the automatic nervous centres.” In 
the present state of knowledge there is no available mode of doing this 
comparable with the application of ice along the spine. Its power over 
diarrhoea has been shown; it has been tried with success in a number 
of cases of muscular disorder, in which cramps and spasms were the 
distinguishing feature ; it has cured the vomiting of sea-sickness ; and 
in a great number of cases of coldness of the surface of the body occa- 
sioned by arterial spasms, the normal circulation and heat have been 
restored by its means. What it has done separately for the great 
leading symptoms of cholera—vomiting, purging, cramps, and coldness 
—it will, Dr. Chapman believes, do for them when combined. The 
greatest care should be taken that the ice is kept exactly along the 
centre of the spine, otherwise it had better not be used at all. With 
this local application of cold it is necessary to combine the steady appli- 
cation of heat to the general surface of the body; to avoid giving 
opium, strychnia, and all drugs which act as nervine stimulants ; and to 
supply the patient with suitable nourishment as promptly and abun- 
dantly as possible—to attend to this most important point under the 
conviction “that the discharges are not eliminating any poison from 
the system, but are simply draining away the energy and life of the 
patient.” 

The aim to the fulfilment of which Dr. Mushet has evidently given 
a great deal of intelligent labour is one which must be admitted on all 
hands to be a commendable one. If the knowledge possessed of any 
class of diseases is particularly confused, obscure, and unsatisfactory, it 
is that of diseases of the brain; and if any one name of a so-called 
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disease of the brain conveys a more vague and uncertain idea than 
another, it is that of apoplexy, as the word is commonly used. Under 
it have been confounded, without due discrimination, almost all diseases 
attended by unconsciousness, all diseases, in fact, in which loss of sense, 
of feeling, and of motion, have been observed. Dr. Mushet has set 
himself with praiseworthy energy to extricate apoplexy as a positive 
disease,”! having its definite cause and special pathological conditions, 
from the assemblage of symptoms which are popularly designated by 
the term. By a preliminary critical review of the opinions of previous 
writers, he proves, so far as those whom he quotes are concerned, how 
habitually the most constant and marked morbid lesions have been 
overlooked, and how much the work which he has undertaken seemed 
to be called for in the interest of scientific and practical medicine. In 
point of fact, in many of the cases of apoplexy recorded by the old 
writers, the examination after death has not been carried farther than 
the brain, and in some of these not a word has been said of the con- 
dition of the arteries in the brain, although, as Dr. Mushet points out, 
there is the strongest reason to hold that in all cases of primary idio- 
pathic apoplexy, degeneration of the coats of the vessels has previously 
existed. We cannot, however, entirely agree with him that our present 
knowledge is in quite so uncertain and confused a state as his criticisms 
would seem to imply, or that the opinions which he quotes represent 
fairly the existing state of knowledge ; and we cannot help thinking 
that, if he had extended his investigations farther than he has done 
beyond the older writers, some of whom, though eminent in their day, 
have been rendered well nigh obsolete now by the progress of modern 
science, he would have seen some reason to take a more favourable view 
of the state of matters. The works of Morgagni, Cheyne, Portal, 
Abercrombie, Copeman, are scarcely the sources to which one would 
look for exact pathological research-—a mode of investigation which is 
of recent origin and growth; and it is to put these distinguished 
authors to a too severe and searching criticism to test their views by 
the light of knowledge acquired since their time. “The wonder of 
Grotius,”’ it has been said by a critic, “is, that his good sense has been 
able, in so astonishing a manner, to remedy the darkness and de- 
Siciencies of his times ;” and this is certainly the just principle of criti- 
cism to be applied to every writer. While we feel it necessary, how- 
ever, to make this qualification in respect of the critical part of Dr. 
Mushet’s book, it must be understood to detract nothing from the 
value of his own observations and reflections. 

Though the state of the cerebral arteries in apoplexy was 
neglected by the older observers, there is some danger now, 
Dr. Mushet thinks, of their influence being unduly exaggerated, 
to the neglect of the frequently morbid condition of the heart 
itself. He relates at length several cases of fatal apoplexy which 





21 « A Practical Treatise on Apoplexy (Cerebral Hemorrbage) ; with an Essay 
on (so-called) Nervous Apoplexy, on Congestion of the Brain, and Serous Effusion.” 
By W. Boyd Mushet, M.D, Lond., &c. Churchill and Sons. 1866. 
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came under his observation, and in which careful examination of the 
bodies was made after death. In these cases hypertrophy of the heart 
was of frequent occurrence, to the extent of three ounces on an average. 
Another result was to establish the frequent, though not invariable, 
existence of disease of the kidney. What is the connexion between the 
diseased kidney and the diseased heart 2— 


Many imagine that the hypertrophy gives rise to the granular condition of 
the kidneys, but the hypertrophy is more likely a consequence than a cause— 
a consequence of capillary stasis aud of compensatory effort to surmount the 
hindrance to the onward current of blood.” 


Having discussed at length these and allied questions in his first 
chapter, Dr. Mushet devotes a second chapter to the diagnosis of true 
apoplexy or cerebral hemorrhage, and then treats, in two other 
chapters, of the treatment of the disease, and of the means to be taken 
for warding off a threatened attack. At the Marylebone Infirmary 
to which he was formerly attached, he had large opportunities of* 
observation, and the fruits of his experience testify the energy and 
success with which he applied himself to a difficult study. 

The second part of his book, which is a reprint from the Medico- 
Chirurgical Review, is devoted to a consideration of so-called nervous 
apoplexy, of congestion of the brain, and of serous effusion. From a 
careful consideration of cases that have,come under his own notice, 
and from a critical discussion of the opinions of others, he arrives at 
the positive conclusion, for which he gives good grounds, that in the ma- 
jority of instances the coma of so-called nervous apoplexy is really due to 
uremia. In those cases not so caused it seems most probable that 
the coma is due to some such cause as unrecognised fibrinous occlusion 
of one of the cerebral arteries, or cerebral softening, or even narcotic 
poisoning—that it is not due, at any rate, to any so-called nervous 
apoplexy. In like manner, from a study of the cases recorded by pre- 
vious authors, and from the results of his own clinical and patholo- 
gical observations, Dr. Mushet finds very strong reasons to doubt the 
existence of a fatal case of simple apoplexy or cerebral congestion. He 
holds that too much has been made of the guantity of the blood to the 
neglect of the quality of it, and believes that the latter will often 
elucidate facts incapable of explanation on mechanical considerations 
or on the supposition of congestion. “It is beyond dispute that coma 
exists as frequently unaccompanied as accompanied by any indication 
of pressure or congestion. If congestion be combined, it may with 
stronger probability be accepted as the result than as the origin of the 
phenomena to which it is, [ affirm, nonessential and sequent.” On 
this question, as on others of which he treats, the author quotes and 
criticises the opinions of writers, ancient and modern. Lastly, he 
brings forward many arguments, and relates the histories of several 
cases, to prove that serous apoplexy should be banished as a primary 
disease ; the deaths assigned to it being in reality due in most cases 
to disease of the kidney. 


“In recapitulation: It is admitted by every writer who acknowledges a 
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plurality of apoplexies, and refers to frequency, that hemorrhage into the brain 
1s by far the most common cause of apoplectiform attacks. If to this cause 
be added uremia, and those cases in which, on strict inquiry and examination, 
an obvious explanation of death is afforded—as ramollissement, narcotism, and 
other toxsemiz, tumours, embolism, aneurism, &c., the remainder will be very 
limited in which we have to interpret the fatal event by reference to ‘ nervous 
apoplexy,’ ‘ vascular congestion,’ or ‘ serous effusion,’ and accompanying (hypo- 
thetical) pressure. Those are the refuge of ignorance, and are made available 
when the cause of death (in the brain) appears otherwise inexplicable.” 


Such are the results of Dr. Mushet’s labours, as set forth in the 
work before us. They would have been rendered more impressive, and 
some repetition might have been prevented, by greater attention to 
method in the arrangement of his matter, but they cannot fail to tend 
to induce a more exact study of cerebral disease, and thus to lead to 
the acquirement of clearer and more precise ideas of its pathological 
conditions. 

Thick almost as leaves after a frosty autumn night do books and 
pamphlets on cholera fall upon us. Each author has his theory, which 
he supports by adducing arguments of varying value, and often, too, by 
ignoring in a surprising manner all the facts which do not harmonize 
with his views. The three books which we have now before us™ con- 
tain very different views of the nature and cause of cholera, and prove, 
therefore, that however convinced each author may be of the truth of 
his own theory, he is not likely to make a convert of either of the 
others. Dr. Shrimpton maintains that there is no virus, no miasma, 
consequently no contagion nor infection; that the elementary cells of 
the organism are the seat of the disease; that the morbific effect ap- 
pears to be the effect of electric action; that there is no other cure for 
patients than by reaction from the collapse, and that rational treat- 
ment, therefore, lies in stimulating this reaction ; and that disinfectants 
are of no use, for “there is nothing to disinfect in cholera.” Dr. 
Sedgwick’s aim, in this second issue, with additions, of his former book, 
is to establish the theory which refers cholera to functional disorder of 
the central parts of the sympathetic nervous system, excited through 
the medium of the stomach. The arguments by which he supports 
it are drawn :—tirst, from the general relation between cholera an 
other disorders, which admit of being directly referred to an affection 
of the sympathetic nervous system, produced through the medium of 
the stomach; and second, from a careful analysis of the particular 
phenomena of cholera. He recommends, as the result of theoretical 
consideration and of practical experience, blood-letting as the most 
successful means of treatment. Mr. Sansom holds that cholera is pro- 
duced by a specific organic poison, which may be carried by the air 





* “Cholera : its Seat, Nature, and Treatment.” By Charles Shrimpton, M.D. 
Churchill and Sons. 1866, 

“‘ On the Nature of Cholera as a Guide to Treatment.” By William Sedgwick, 
M.R.C.S. Walton aud Maberly. 1866. 

“The Arrest and Prevention of Cholera ; being a guide to the Antiseptic Treat- 
ment, with new observations on Causation.” By Arthur E. Sansom, M.B, Lond. 
London: Churchill and Sons. 1866. 
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or by clothes, or may be transmitted by water, and asserts rather con- 
fidently, without deigning evidence of his assertion, that a particle from 
the dejections of a cholera patient, contaminating the water supply, 
might devastate a province.” The effects produced by this supposed 
poison are assumed to be analogous to those of fermentation, and the 
results of the morbid fermentation thrown off by the bowels to be 
capable of inducing a similar fermentation in other organisms exposed 
to their influence. Accordingly, the one means of preventing cholera 
which Mr. Sansom recommends is disinfection—disinfection of water, 
of air, and of sewage. It is not our business to attempt to reconcile 
the contradictory views of these gentlemen, nor have we the desire or 
the space to criticise them at length ; it is sufficient to point out how 
little attention each author has given to those circumstances in the 
history of cholera which constitute the strong points of the other, and 
how exclusively each has been occupied with the circumstances which 
favoured his own theory. 

There are undoubtedly many points in the interesting but 
obscure relation between mind and body, on which some light 
might be thrown by observation and study of the pheno- 
mena of sleep and of the states allied fo it. Dr. Li¢beault® 
has, therefore, done a useful work by bringing together into one 
volume different important facts bearing on one another, which 
have hitherto been scattered in different quarters, and have hardly 
been properly available for scientific use. A great deal has cer- 
tainly been written about sleep and dreams, and many instructive 
facts have been put on record, but there has been an absence of rigid 
scientific investigation of them, and, above all, an absence of any com- 
prehensive survey of the many outlying phenomena of a singular 
nature—such as the hypnotic state, the state of somnambulism, the 
cataleptic state, and the mental state of commencing insanity, which 
are well calculated to assist us in the interpretation of complex mental 
and bodily phenomena. These remarkable instances Dr. Liébeault 
avails himself of in his work, but he appears to us to have overlaid 
them with a multitude of rather vague and diffuse reflections, and 
thus to have seriously interfered with the weight which they might 
have had. Throughout the book the reader will find an abundance of 
theoretical considerations, and an absence of conciseness of statement 
and of rigid observation; but the natural impatience which he may 
feel on this account, should not blind him to the positive merits of a 
book which contains a great deal of valuable information. The 
author’s remarks on the influence of the mind on bodily nutrition, 
and the striking examples which he brings forward of the influence 
of mental states in removing morbid conditions, are especially deserv- 
ing of attention. 

Some time siuce the General Medical Council of Great Britain and 
Ireland thought well to abolish the separate Pharmacopeias which 





23 ‘Du Sommeil et des Etats Analogues considérés surtout au point de vue de 
lAction du Moral sur le Physique. Par Dr. A. Liébeault. Paris: Masson et 
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there were for England, Scotland, and Ireland respectiveiy, and to 
authorize a common one for the three countries. In the concoction 
of the new Pharmacopqia they called to their assistance a man from 
each country, eminent for his knowledge of Materia Medica, who had 
naturally a general love of the preparations prescribed by his own 
Pharmacopeeia, and a special love of those which seemed particularly 
undesirable to his colleagues. However, all could agree in this, that 
Materia Medica was a very important branch of medical study, and 
that a vast multitude of drugs were still necessary for the complete 
armour of the physician in his contest with disease. The consequence 
was that the new Pharmacopeia became an unwieldy compromise, 
containing such a list of drugs and their uses as astonished practical 
physicians, and that it dropped all but still-born from the press 
amidst inextinguishable laughter. Having regard to the honour and 
credit of the medical profession, we think that this was the best fate 
that could have happened to it. However, as such a work had been 
promulgated by authority, it became necessary for the medical. student 
to learn its contents. And so long as this necessity may be imposed 
upon him, we do not think he can do better than take to his 
assistance Dr. Scoresby-Jackson’s carefully prepared and concisely 
written work.** We have looked through its pages, and can recommend 
it to those whom its contents concern, 

Mr. Macleod, in a book which he has just published as his contri- 
bution to the literature of cholera and like diseases, asks the question 
—-specially italicizing it—whether the intestines have the power of 
supplying bile, or a fluid resembling bile in its sensible properties.” 
He thinks they have; and, for the truth of his opinion, trusts mainly 
to “an intuitive perception of a physiological truth.” It is so long 
since we have given up all belief in intuitions or innate ideas, and 
have given in a hearty adhesion to the experiential philosophy, that 
we cannot even attempt to reach the altitude of the author’s intuitions ; 
and, therefore, if we express surprise that any one, who can write so 
intelligently as he does, should allow himself to be so completely taken 
possession of by what seems an entirely fanciful notion, our surprise 
must not be accounted of more significance than it really is. On 
various theoretical grounds, which appear very inconclusive, Mr. 
Macleod argues that the supposed cholera poison is not of animal, nor 
of vegetable, but of mineral origin ; but he fails to make at all clear 
what he means by a mineral choleraic poison, or to reconcile its sup- 
posed action with his theory of the nature of the disease, as expressed 
in an elaborate theoretical definition. Indeed, throughout his book, 
he by no means succeeds in inspiring confidence in the soundness of 
his theories, the accuracy of his observations, or the prudent caution 
of his judgment. 

Dr. Murray does not put forward any high claims for the work 





34 “ Note-Book on Materia Medica, Pharmacology, and Therapeutics.” By 
R. E. Scoresby-Jackson, M.D. Edinburgh: Maclachlan and Stewart. 1866. 

5 ** Acholic Diseases ; comprising Jaundice, Diarrhea, Dysentery, and Cholera.” 
By Alexander C. Macleod. London: Churchill and Sons. 1866. 
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which he has thought it desirable to publish ;28 but modestly professes 
his desire only, by means of this collection of familiar observations, to 
direct more attention to the sympathetic nervous system, as the 
mechanism through which many disturbed conditions of mind are 
brought about. ‘Though he has certainly succeeded in setting forth 
in an easy, pleasant, and popular manner the relations between emo- 
tional and bodily states, he has not fulfilled the ambitious promise of 
the title of his book. In the first place it is not a “Treatise on 
Emotional Disorders of the Sympathetic System of Nerves,” but a 
popular exposition of certain interesting facts illustrating the relations 
between emotions and bodily states; and, in the second place, there is 
an absence of all exact scientific information respecting the relations 
of the sympathetic system to the rest of the nervous system, and 
respecting the part which it actually plays in the emotional life. It 
may be questioned whether any one reading Dr. Murray’s book 
would learn from it that itis in the brain that emotions are really felt. 

Dr. Markham has had what in these unbelieving days cannot but 
be accounted the singular good-fortune to make a convert, and, what is 
more surprising, a medical convert. In his Gulstonian Lectures before 
the College of Physicians, he combated the generally received opinion 
that there had been any change of type in disease, by which blood- 
letting, so fashionable in time past, has now become quite an excep- 
tional practice. He furthermore brought forward many arguments 
to prove that the present rigorous exclusion of blood-letting is founded 
on error, and is an unreasonable neglect of a useful remedial agent. 
In the publication of his lectures which he has now made,” Dr. 
Markham prints a letter from the President of the College of Physi- 
cians, in which that eminent physician acknowledges the weight of 
the arguments against the theory of a change of type in disease, and 
confesses a suspicion that his previous opinion was a mistaken one. 
This is, perhaps, the best testimony which the author could desire of 
the value of his arguments, which are expressed clearly, vigorously, 
and with much earnestness—in fact, with more intensity than breadth ; 
but we may add that these lectures, apart from their particular pur- 
pose, are suggestive and instructive, and will fully repay perusal, even 
by those who may not be convinced by them. 

A fourth edition of Dr. Althaus’ little book on the value of galva- 
nism in paralysis and other diseases, contains several additions, both 
scientific and practical.28 Like its predecessors it will, no doubt, have 
the success which its practical character and the importance of its 
subject merit. A second book by the same author contains three 
lectures on Epilepsy, Hysteria, and Ataxy, though where delivered is 
not stated.2® The last lecture contains a useful summary of the lead- 





%6 <¢ A Treatise on Emotional Disorders of the Sympathetic System of Nerves.” 
By William Murray, M.D., &c. London: Churchill and Sons. 1866. 

7 ‘Bleeding and Change in Type of Diseases ; being the Gulstonian Lectures 
for 1864.” By W. 0. Markham, M.D., &c. London: Churchill and Sons. 1866. 

%8 “On the Value of Galvanism in the Treatment of Paralysis, Neuralgia, and 
other Diseases.” By Julius Althaus, M.D. London: Triibnerand Co. 1866. 

*9 “‘On Epilepsy, Hysteria, and Ataxy.” Three Lectures, By Julius Althaus, 
M.D. London: Churchill and Sons. 1866. 
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ing facts known regarding Locomotor Ataxy, while the other two, 
one of which treats of the prognosis in Epilepsy, the other of Hys- 
teria, scarcely contain anything to warrant their publication. 

Though we cannot help feeling some surprise that any book devoted 
to setting forth the absurdity of the pretensions of Homeopathy 
should have arrived at a fourth edition, we must admit that Dr. Lee’s 
honest and painstaking work deserves the success which it has had, 
The present edition contains some replies to the defence made by 
homeeopathists in answer to the late Sir B. Brodie’s letter in “ Fraser’s 
Magazine.” It is probable that homeopathic practitioners were 
rather glad than otherwise of that letter, as it gave them an oppor- 
tunity of proclaiming their existence in a demonstrative way. We 
have always thought that the best friends of homeopathy were those 
who thought it worth their while to attack it; and we are convinced 
that when homeopathy has died out, as it appears to be fast dying, 
some other pretentious and absurd system will follow it and fasten, 
like a parasite, on scientific medicine. Apparently it is with medicine 
as with some animals; every epoch in its development is infested with 
its proper parasite. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


HE contemporary library, if we may be allowed the expression, 
contains this quarter some volumes of genuine interest, and two, if 

not more, of permanent importance. The two volumes to which we allude 
are the third and fourth volumes of Mr. Fronde’s “ Reign of Elizabeth,” 
being the eighth and ninth of his larger work on the history of England 
from the fall of Wolsey to the death of the great queen.! A difficulty 
in judging of the merits of a book like this—like this in extent, in 
subject, and in the mode of publication—meets us on the threshold. 
We feel like a countryman who has come to London for the first time, 
and is lost in the multifarious unity and apparent illimitableness of 
the unknown city. We are conscious of space before, space around, 
space behind, but we cannot recall with the desired vividness all the 
scenes we have passed through, nor take in with the requisite power 
of condensation the picture of the struggling and perplexed life around 
us, nor include, in one clear field of vision, the distant prospect of 
concurrent or conflicting streams of action, all alike ultimately tending 
to one far-off majestic issue. This bewilderment, this baffled vision, is 
owing, no doubt, in part to the greatness of the enterprise, and in part 
to the inevitable confusion belonging to an age of trick and intrigue, 





30 «Homeopathy and Hydropathy impartially appreciated. With notes illus- 
trative of the influence of the Mind on the Body.’ By Edwin Lee, M.D. Fourth 
Edition. London: Churchill and Sons. 1866. 

1 “ History of England, from the Fall of Wolsey to the Death of Elizabeth.” 
By James Anthony Froude, M.A., late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. Reign 
of Elizabeth. Vols, III, and 1Y. London: Longmans, Green and Co. 1866. 
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lot and counterplot: but perhaps also in some degree to a want of 
skill in the architect who builds zm all his material, or at any rate too 
much of it, and misses the grand effectiveness of construction in his 
preoccupation with the endless variety of trivial or tedious details. 
With all this, we are far from denying Mr. Froude’s artistic talent or 
historical genius. His keen appreciation of character, his dexterous use 
of picturesque incident, his ready detection of an impressive situation, 
and his sympathy with the goodness or the nobleness or the intelligence 
of even men or women whose conduct he condemns, show that he has 
many of the constituents that make up the historical artist. No one 
can read these new volumes without feeling that there is a unity as of 
a drama, though often lost sight of in the intricacies of subject matter, 
discoverable in their over-many pages. It is not only in the growing 
sense of the guilt and the gathering doom of the fatal Queen of Scots 
that this unity is pronounced, now with uplifted voice, now with a 
frightened whisper, but in the consciousness of the hand-to-hand fight, 
of the terrible death-grapple between Protestantism and Catholicism, 
of the system which seemed embodied in Elizabeth, and that which 
Mary represented—for which she lived, and in and by which she died. 
In this general sense of impending doom there is wonderful tragic 
unity, but it is not sustained, it is suspended, interrupted, and turned 
aside, and after closing two bulky volumes the story still remains 
without an end. The continuous perusal of the work in its finished form 
will doubtless abate something from the force of our objection, though 
the want of proportion and satisfying completeness as of a harmonious 
whole, will even then scarcely cease to make itself felt. But Mr. 
Froude is not only an artist (if an imperfect one), but he is also 
what we have seen barbarously termed a stylist. His pure, simple, 
unaffected English deserves high praise; but we wish it had more 
energy, more masculine strength, more sedate emphasis. Sometimes 
it wants warmth ; sometimes it wants dignity; here and there we 
have positive vulgarisms; and once, through carelessness, the author 
has written the relative which instead of who. Culmination is a good 
word in astronomy and allowable as a metaphor; yet it verges on 
literary slang. Consociate may be classical, but is pedantic. The 
Exodus out of Egypt is familiar to all ears, but an “ exodus out of life ” 
is as objectionable as the stab with the dirk which effects it, in Mr. 
Froude’s description. Occasionally Mr. Froude employs lifeless idioms, 
such as “ pouring cold water” on a project, “ washing her hands of the 
nuisance,” critical in the extreme, &c. In vol. ix. p. 139, occurs a very 
confused metaphor: “he had at least brought off his good name 
untarnished from that nest of illusion and intrigue.” Perhaps instead 
of nest we ought to read nef, though the correction does not mend the 
matter much ; yet as the rescuer of his fair fame had been treading on 
the open road and falling into a snare in the two preceding sentences, it 
does mend it a little. Turning to a survey of the contents of these 
new volumes, we find that the historian resumes the narrative where it 
was dropped in an earlier chapter of his work, describing the excite- 
ment in Edinburgh after the murder of Darnley, the history of the 
conspiracy against him, the trial of Bothwell, the marriage of Mary 
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and the flight of Bothwell and capture of the queen. The imprison- 
ment of Mary at Lochieven, her escape, the defeat of her army, the 
conspiracies, factions, intrigues, rebellions which accompanied or grew out 
of her detention in England ; glimpses into foreign politics, sketches of 
home affairs, the massacre of St. Bartholomew, the extinction of Mary 
Stuart’s party, and the condition of Ireland under English rule, till the 
collapse of the latter, are all comprised in these new volumes. The 
period which we traverse under Mr. Froude’s guidance is contained 
between 1567 and 1578, a period of nearly seven years. The figures 
of Knox, Cecil, Mary and Elizabeth, Philip II., Charles VI., Hawkins, 
Bothwell, Grange, and many others, pass before us, leaving an im- 
pression more or less distinct. As passages that illustrate favourably 
Mr. Froude’s narrative power, we may mention that in which he 
describes Queen Mary’s ride, the capture of Dumbarton Castle, the 
siege of Edinburgh Castle; for clear and succinct statement, the 
paragraphs which set forth the relations of Elizabeth and Mary, 
Protestantism and Catholicism ; the remarks on the evidence against 
the Queen of Scots, and on the progress of the Reformation and on Pu- 
ritanism under Elizabeth. Topics of varied interest are occasionally 
touched on. ‘Thus, though there is no formal discussion on the 
genuineness of the Casket Letters, the case is clearly stated in its 
favour, and the conjecture that the French and Latin versions were 
made by Buchanan from a Scotch translation, is pronounced no longer 
a conjecture but a certainty, copies of two of the French originals, 
taken at the time of the examination, having been recently discovered 
by Mr. Froude. Another point of interest is the conduct of 
Elizabeth, infirm of purpose as regards Queen Mary, but from the first 
bent on saving that unhappy woman, and keeping back the evidence 
against her. In Cecil’s employment of torture to compel confession, 
we have a singular illustration of the fallacy to which even a powerful 
intellect is liable; though not more singular than that afforded by 
Mr, Froude himself when he asserts that this method of inquiry, how- 
ever inconsistent with modern conceptions of justice, was excellently 
adapted for the outrooting of the truth! We cannot pass over the 
passage on political assassination, in which the historian deals out 
even-handed justice to Protestant and Catholic, declaring that that 
sin was the sin of their age, the natural refuge of men who were 
driven desperate by difficulties which fair means would not clear away 


for them. It was an age in which Sussex was ready to murder Shan’ 


O’Neil, in which Cecil could treat with some villains for the death of 
the Earl of Westmoreland, in which Vitelli offered to kill a queen, in 
which princes contrived, and a pope blessed a treacherous and infamous 
massacre ; it was the age in which the Calvinist minister of Spott, while 
deseanting on the crimes of Queen Mary, was engaged with at least 
equal atrocity in murdering his own wife; it was the age in which 
Kennedy, Earl of Cassilis, roasted the Abbot of Crossraguel before a 
slow fire, to compel him to sign away his lands ; it was the age, above 
all, of the murder of a husband by the presumptive Queen of England, 
or, if Mr. Froude be wrong in his inculpation of Queen Mary, of the 
most. marvellous and atrocious conspiracy that was ever directed 
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against injured innocence and beauty in distress. In that age, if 
our historian read his annals aright, Spanish gentlemen were kept in 
irons by their captors till their friends could purchase their liberty, or 
disposed of openly in Dover market at a hundred pounds apiece. In 
that age, finally, a magnificent celebration of the orgies of “ martial 
law” was approved by Elizabeth, directed by Cecil, presided over by 
Sir George Bowes, a sinister foreshadowing of the infamous Saturnalia 
in a British dependency in our own day, where English gentlemen 
have attested their chivalrous affinities by “hanging like fun,” and 
where the gospel of the beneficent whip has been preached with an 
emphasis that we should rejoice to learn was not entirely euphonious 
to the listening ears of its chief philosophical evangelist. In Eliza- 
beth’s days the glad tidings of the lash were not preached by the 
knightly administrator of martial law, but “the hanging business 
itself went on rapidly and mercilessly; Sir George Bowes, who 
had undertaken to superintend the process, stringing them leisurely 
up on the trees that grew on the village-greens. Six or seven 
hundred persons in all, we are told, were picked out for summary 
execution, chiefly artisans, labourers, or poor tenant-farmers—Lord 
Sussex scrupulously excluding all that had inheritance or wealth ; for 
the circumstance that made this cruel retribution particularly hateful 
was that while the poor were hanged without mercy, the rich, who 
had misled them, were spared. Why? Because “death by martial 
law would not touch property, and the object was to make sure of the 
forfeitures.” Such, at least, is Mr. Froude’s account of the matter; 
and his plain unvarnished tale, in this as in other instances, serves to 
show that our author has written his history, or at any rate the Eliza- 
bethan portion of it, in a generally frank, open, uncompromisingly 
sincere spirit, not sparing England’s any more than Scotland’s queen, 
and if holding strong convictions anti-Marian and anti-Catholic, and 
wing strong language of real or alleged misdoers or misdeeds, not 
suppressing adverse evidence when his own party has to be judged; 
not making Elizabeth irreproachable because he thinks Mary guilty, 
nor denying Burleigh’s culpability because he condemns the policy of 
Alva. In addition to the merits with which we have already accre-. 
dited Mr. Froude, we may commend him for his research, his intro- 
duction of original matter, and the generally healthy tone of his book.. 
Perhaps he is over-hard on theology, which, after all, is a growth of 
the human mind, and though always an infirmity—at any rate beyond 
the stage of a pure philosophical theism—has yet had its place in 
history, its function in Christendom, its rallying and centralizing 
power, in the days when bishops and confessors fought the degrading 
superstitions of the old Pagan world and conquered them. 

The crimes that have been perpetrated in the name of Order have: 
perhaps been more numerous than those which have been perpetrated 
in the name of Liberty. Mr. Crowe,? in the fourth volume of his 
comprehensive “ History of France,” has a passage in which he 





* “The History of France.” By Eyre Evans Crowe. In five volumes. 
Vol. IV. London: Longmans, Green and Co. 1866. 
[Vol. LXXXVII. No. CLXXI.]—New Sentes, Vol. XXXI. No. I. R 
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acknowledges the connexion of the great revolution of 1789, which 
swept away the noble and clerical castes, with the catastrophe of a 
hundred years previous, and contends that the clergy and noblesse of 
1685 “crushed the Protestant middle class of France with far greater 
cruelty and equal injustice. The same laws, in fact (he continues), 
which had been enacted and enforced in 1685 and the following year, 
the law of suspects, the penalties attached to emigration, with the 
scaffold and spoliation which awaited those who remained, are common 
to both epochs. But the anterior reign of terror was the most cruel, 
since the Jacobins at least did not employ torture. They did not 
break on the wheel or burn alive; nor were the gentry suspected of 
royalism worse treated in 1793 than the nouveaua convertis, or the 
Protestants who had submitted to forced conversion were treated in 
1690.” 

The crusade against the Huguenots almost justifies the violent 
expression of Mr. Froude, that the father of lies invented theology. 
Hangings, burnings, beatings, overthrowing of churches and destroying 
of villages, fines and condemnations to the galleys, were the diabolical 
expedients employed by the inhuman sacerdotalism of the age in the 
suppression of the free thought and free worship of Christian dis- 
sentients in France. In those famous Dragonnades, the cross was 
tied to the musket’s end, and forced into the mouth of resisting 
victims, or was used aa a rod to beat them overthe head. Sometimes 
men were smoked and half-roasted over fires, women were stripped. 
and flogged, and children converted and carried off. The pastor 
Hornel was broken on the wheel; another Huguenot martyr was 
burned for the sacrilegious ejection of the consecrated wafer which had 
been crammed into his mouth. The persecution of course brought 
its retributive result.. In the last fifteen years of the century, if 
Weiss’s estimate be correct, 300,000 Huguenots escaped from this 
land of bondage to England or Holland, bearing with them treasure, 
experience, skill. Nor was this all. The intellectual refugees crowded 
to Holland. Here Claude published his “ Plaintes,” and Jurieu his 
terrible “Lettres Pastorales.’’ From the frontier town of Sedan, 
Bayle, a professor in the Protestant university there, was expelled. 
“ Bayle,” says Mr. Crowe, “did not confine his efforts, like Jurieu or 
Claude, to denunciation of Catholicism. He attacked religion alto- 
gether as guilty of its crimes, and on the foundation of Montaigne 
erected what might be called a church of doubt or infidelity, which 
took the place of Protestantism as the antagonist of the Papal reli- 
gion, and which, after a century’s combat, succeeded in laying its 
cruel enemy prostrate.” Commencing his new volume with the 
horrors of the Dragonnades, Mr. Crowe ends it with a recital of those 
of its later counterpart, the French Revolution. His recital is neces- 
sarily interesting, for we traverse an age of military and intellectual 
energy, an age of decadence and subversion as well as of growth and 
expansion. We have not only portraits of Louis Quatorze, Colbert, 
Frederic the Great, the first Pitt, Mirabeau, Danton, and others 
renowned in peace or war, but we are present at the deathbed of 
Louis Quinze, and see Old France dying in him. We watch Marl- 
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borough fighting his splendid battles; Voltaire, Rousseau, Diderot 
warring with the pen. We see, moreover, the competition of France 
and England for colonial empire, with the battle and overthrow of the 
revolutionary giants for catastrophe. Mr. Crowe closes his narrative 
for the present with the close of the Convention, to which he perhaps 
somewhat paradoxically denies the usually conceded merit of saving 
France by its patriotic energy. Such a work as he has projected and 
nearly finished will meet the requirements of many readers. Mr. 
- Crowe is not an original writer; he is not a philosophic nor a pictorial 
historian ; but his knowledge is extensive, and, if he has no beauty of 
style, he is always intelligible. Occasionally his language might be 
improved by the omission of vulgar, barbarous, or affected expressions. 
For instance, “gutting of houses,” “live instruments,” “ setting order 
in the finances,” “grabbing millions.” In one page alone occur the 
terms “claustral,” “ debonair,” “ reclusion,” and in the very next page 
we meet with the strange word “errments,” if indeed it be not a 
misprint. 

The larger part of the period illustrated by Mr. Crowe in the 
history of France is travelled over by Mr. Jesse in his “ Memoirs of 
the Life and Reign of George III. in England.”* From the title 
which the author has selected for this work, it will be at once inferred 
that it has not been his object to write a constitutional or political 
history of this part of the Georgian era, but to furnish a narrative of © 
the leading events in the reign and the principal incidents in the life 
of the king. The object thus proposed Mr. Jesse has, we think, 
fairly attained. In the, third volume, indeed, he is somewhat prolix, 
and the force of cohesion which sufficiently holds together the con- 
stituent parts of the first two volumes is wanting, so that it presents 
somewhat of the appearance of a literary fortuitous concourse of atoms. 
Half history, half biography, the history introducing and supporting 
the biography, the biography illustrating and relieving the history, 
the “Memoirs” before us are expressly entitled to the epithets of 
instructive and entertaining. To a considerable extent we have in 
Mr. Jesse’s narrative a history of the manners as well as of the events 
of the time. The work abounds in anecdotes; but in general the 
anecdotes are pretty well subordinated to the historical context—at 
least in the first and second volumes. The wit, the stupidity, the 
vice, the virtue, the learning, and the eloquence of the age are reflected 
in the mirror which Mr. Jesse holds up to us. The contests of party, 
the combats of ambition, the conflicts of opinion, the battles of oppos- 
ing principles, are represented there. It is a fault, we think, that the 
literature and the inventive industry of the time receive no formal 
recognition from Mr. Jesse’s pen. Some portions of the narrative 
which is more specially historical are very well written; for instance, 
that which contains the account of the preliminaries of the American 
war and the animated description of the war itself, and that 





3“ Memoirs of the Life and Reign of King George III.” By J. Heneage 
Jesse, author of “Memoirs of the Court of England under the Stuarts ;” 
Memoirs of Richard III.,” &c. In three volumes. Vol. I. London: Tinsley 
Brothers, 1867. 
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which relates the famous though hackneyed episode of Wilkes 
and Liberty, which the concurrence of public interest with 
personal and picturesque detail renders an appropriate and _pecu- 
liarly happy subject for Mr. Jesse’s historical muse. Always 
genial, with a sound bias to the liberal view of things, yet never a 
partisan, Mr. Jesse speaks of the great men of the day pretty much 
as they ought to be spoken of. He exalts Franklin, he praises Pitt, 
he condemns Fox, when the judgment which he passes appears to him 
for reasons assigned to be the judgment which ought to be passed, 
He is just to the old Whig oligarchy, while censuring its arrogance 
and its audacious monopoly of power: and he is just to those whose 
— he condemns, the Tory advisers of George III., extenuating the 

lunder or the crime of the ministers who forced the American colonies 
into the armed assertion of their independence, by such considerations 
as can fairly be urged in their excuse. With George III. he deals 
almost affectionately ; exhibiting the shrewdness, the honour, the 
integrity, kind-heartedness, patriotism, and courage of that upright 
but prejudiced and narrow-minded man of business. A feeling of pity 
falls on us as we read the mournful detail of that good man’s story, 
of his greatness and littleness, of his public disasters and private 
sorrows, of his fatal malady and the tragical close of a long reign and 
a long life, in madness, deafness, blindness. Mr. Jesse’s volumes, 
conceived and written in the manner now indicated, will be read by 
many who would not care to look at them if they were composed in 
a severer spirit, or had any claims to a philosophical character. His 
history is a very good after-dinner history, affording a true, if inade- 
quate, picture of the times—agreeable, amusing, in general garrulous 
without senility, and informing in the graver portions without osten- 
tation. Private papers, public records, books of all kinds, including 
the recent collections of memoirs, have been ransacked for materials, 
usually to good purpose. Some inaccuracies, no doubt, have crept 
into his pages. Has he any right to presume that George III. was 
privately married to Hannah Lightfoot ? We thought that negative 
had been fairly established in the course of a late notorious trial. In 
discussing the question of Pitt’s dying words, he takes no notice of 
the emendation, “I leave my country,” for I love my country, and 
should not Hurl Cliff, near Lymington, be Hordle Cliff, and Kitley of 
the “ antique curiosities” be Cotehele? On the other hand, Mr. Jesse 
sometimes corrects a mis-statement by Macaulay or Buckle. In par- 
ticular, he shows that the Letter ascribed to Caroline Matilda, Queen 
of Denmark, which appeared in the Times of January, 1852, and was 
accepted by her English biographer, Sir Lascelles Wraxall, as conclu- 
sive of her innocence, is a very questionable composition. 

We have said that Mr. Jesse’s History is not a philosophical work. 
We are not sure that it ought to have been, but it seems right to 
point out, in the case of a work with such a range of subject, and of such 
imposing bulk, that it gives a succession of pictures, not a thoughtful 
exposition of historical phenomena. Captain Trotter complains that 
some of his critics quarrel with him for not having written a philo- 
sophical history. We forget whether in any previous notice of his 
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books we have expressed the opinion the relevancy of which he disputes. 
In the present volume he disclaims all pretension to exhaustiveness 
or philosophic depth, premising that he could easily have made four 
volumes of his history instead of two with much interlarding of 
notes and a large intermixture of philosophic assumptions, which would 
perfectly please one set of critics. Whatever these easily-pleased 
gentlemen may have said, we are very glad to be spared the literary 
lard and hypothetical mixture, having a Hesiodic preference for the 
half of that whole which Captain Trotter has so benevolently forborne 
to give us. 

“The History of the British Empire,’’4 so written, contains a very 
“readable summary of facts,” and the list of authorities consulted 
comprises some, perhaps all, of the best books which have been written 
on one part of his subject, the Indian Mutiny and its suppression, to 
which the second and final volume is devoted. It is not necessary 
to go over the ground so often gone over of late with Captain Trotter. 
His narrative is clear and intelligible ; and, where we can form a judg- 
ment, we think him a fair and candid historian. Perhaps his rapid 
glance at Chinese affairs, unsatisfactory as the paragraph on the war 
with China is to us, may expose him to animadversion, whether 
deserved or undeserved we do not say. Moreover, we dislike the tone 
of the passage, p. 158, on the high caste scoundrels whose religious 
scruples were “soon relieved by the threat of a sound flogging.” 
We are glad, however, to see that Captain Trotter, while condemning 
Lord Canning’s slow official policy, commends him for his cool courage 
and calm strength. A historian of some promise has said that he 
knows nothing in early English history, except William’s devastation 
of the North, that approaches the horrors that our troops have com- 
mitted in putting down the Indian revolt, a judgment that appears to 
be confirmed by Captain Trotter’s statement, p. 284, when, speaking 
of Lord Canning’s clemency, he says :— 

“When the gallows, the cat, the torch were threatening to blot out the last 
distinctions between guilt and innocence, to turn whole districts into grave- 
yards, deserts, haunts of beggared or fear-stricken outcasts, it was time for 
some voice of power to cry out upon the folly, the savage meanness of overdone 
revenge. In thirteen days alone of June and July, one commissioner had sent 
to the gibbet forty-two wretches guilty, all save one murderer, of nothing worse 
than robbery, rioting, or rebellion. Some of them paid with their lives for 
having goods or money—even bags of copper half-pice—about which they 
failed to give any plausible account. In less than six weeks up to the lst 
of August, some hundred and twenty men, of whom none were Sepoys, and 
only a few were of higher rank than villagers, servants, policemen, had been 
hanged by the civil commissioners of one county alone. Of course, in many 
cases, the evidence against the prisoners seemed strong only to minds that 
saw all objects sl a film of blood. Of the numbers arrested, not one in 
ten appears to have escaped some form of punishment, not two to have escaped 
the gallows.” 





‘ “The History of the British Empire in India, from the appointment of Lord 
Hardinge to the Political Extinction of the East India Company, 1844—1861. 
Being a Sequel to Thornton’s ‘ History of India.” By Lionel James Trotter, 
~ 4 the 2nd Bengal Fusiliers. In two volumes. Vol. II, London: Allen 
and Co. 1866. 
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This is the way in which Englishmen sometimes recommend their 
civilization and illustrate their Christianity in British dependencies, 
not without sympathetic applause from excitable compatriots at 
home. 

In Mr. Edwards’s “ Reminiscences of a Bengal Civilian,’ which take 
us back to the days of the disaster of the Khyber pass, and the great 
battles in the Punjaub, is inserted a chapter on the causes of the Indian 
Rebellion of 1859, in which he connects the resistance of the Affghan 
nation with that terrific rising against British rule. By the native 
army, already in a state of discontent and restless suspicion, the annexa- 
tion of Oude was regarded as an act of unjustifiable spoliation, and 
as respects the great mass of that army, the dread of the greased 
cartridges formed the immediate and most powerful cause of their revolt. 
Such, at least, is the opinion of Mr. Edwards, a sensible man, and the 
writer of a sensible book, yet he blames the Government not for troubles 
which are, he thinks, the necessary result of the feud between barbarism 
and progress, but for want of due preparation, and for abrupt and 
ignorant change. British bayonets are, he solemnly warns us, the 
only real foundation of our power in India. We presume he is right; 
but is there to be nothing behind the bayonets to make the continuance 
of our power there a blessing and a duty ?—[See pp. 137—142 for a 
narrative respecting Ahmed Khan and Mohamed Khan, aged respec- 
tively 125 and 150 years. ] 

Of the Biographical works sent us this quarter, the most important 
is Miss Whately’s admirably executed Life and Correspondence of 
the late Archbishop of Dublin.6 With a praiseworthy appreciation 
of the true requirements of the subject, the authoress has, as much as 
possible, abstained from chronicling political or social changes, and 
allowed her hero to speak for himself. In the first volume of the 
“ Life” there is little or no superfluous matter, but we are inclined to 
think the second volume would be improved by occasional omission. 
Richard Whately, the youngest child of Dr.and Mrs, Joseph Whately, 
was born on the Ist of February, 1787, in Cavendish-square. In 
childhood he was shy, timid, and retiring : engaged in castle-building 
or calculation, for which he had an extraordinary aptitude, morning, 
noon, and night. At nine years old, when he was sent to school at 
Bristol, this passion wore off, and he proved a mere dunce at 
arithmetic as taught by written figures, though still clever in the 
solution of problems and puzzles. In 1805 he entered Oriel College, 
Oxford, where the lectures and converse of Dr. Copleston were like 
a new spring of life to him. Three years after he went up for honours, 
and took a double first. In 1812 we stiil find him residing at Oxford 
as a private tutor. In 1825 he took his degree as Doctor of Divinity, 
and was appointed by Lord Grenville Principal of Alban Hall. In 
the following year he published his “ Logic,” and in the year after that 





5 «¢ Reminiscences of a Bengal Civilian.” By William Edwards, Esq., Judge of 
H.M.’s High Court of Agra. London: Smith, Elder and Co. 1866. 

6 “Life and Correspondence of Richard Whately, D.D., late Archbishop of 
London. By E. Jane Whately, author of ‘‘English Synonyms.” In two 
volumes. Vol. I. London: Longmans, Green and Co, 1866. 
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his “ Rhetoric,” a series of lessons on the art of Composition, and like its 
predecessor, originally written for the Encyclopedia. Whately was 
one of many gifted men that met in the Oriel common room, and 
some of whom diverged so remarkably in after life. Among them 
were Arnold, Newman, Pusey, Keble, Froude, Wilberforce, and 
Blanco White. In 1829 he succeeded Mr. Senior as Professor of 
Political Economy, which he proposed to call Catalactics, or the 
Science of Exchanges, in an introductory course of lectures published 
by him in 1831. ‘This year was rendered still more memorable by his 
acceptance of the See of Dublin, at the recommendation of Lord Grey. 
The appointment was objected to by the Bishop of Exeter, on the 
alleged ground that he had put forth opinions denying the sacredness 
of the Sabbath, an accusation from a high-church bishop which some 
anti-Sabbatarians in our own days may learn with surprise. This 
courageous rejection of the authority of the Fourth Commandment 
was one of Dr. Whately’s best points. His theology was a broad 
common-sense theology, which postponed mystery and disliked mysti- 
cism. In much, nearly all that he says as against dissidents, we 
regard him as hypothetically right, if judged by the common-sense 
standard. But as an expositor of a system already established, we 
think him wrong. Some of the specimens of Biblical exegesis which 
are given in these volumes, appear to us most unsatisfactory. Dr. 
Whately seems to us to have known little, if anything, of scientific 
theology. Whately’s grand distinction in our eyes was his decided 
talent for a sort of philosophical statesmanship or statesmanly handling 
of public measures. Thus, the remarks that he makes on the necessity 
of teaching Political Economy, on Catholic Emancipation, on Jewish 
Disabilities, on Reform, on the Ends of Punishment, on Secondary 
Punishment, on a Substitute for Transportation, on the Polygamic 
Precontracts of Converted Heathens, show his power of correct 
thinking, his range of thought, and the eminently practical tendencies 
of his mind. In his “ Examination of Sir William Hamilton’s Philo- 
sophy,” Mr. Mill regards Whately as an indolent reader, but prefers 
him to Hamilton as an originator and diffuser of important thought. 
Diffuser he was, as the “ Life” before us attests; but we should have 
been glad if his critic had pointed out, in a note, Whately’s claims to 
originality. ‘The revival of Logical study, and the support of the un- 
popular science of Political Economy, reflect the highest credit on 
the Archbishop. Yet he failed to detect the true value of the syllogism, 
regarding it as the type of all reasoning, instead of a form to test the 
soundness of the process. Neither does Whately seem to have received 
or understood Ricardo’s theory of Rent. He says rent has nothing 
to do with different qualities of land, and that if land were exactly 
equal, that is, of equal fertility, rent would still be paid for it. It is 
true that he is pointing out Miss Martineau’s alleged errors, but as 
he says that she is right or wrong with Ricardo and McCulloch, his 
objection applies to the master as well as pupil. Now Ricardc 
never denied that land of equal fertility would pay rent, provided 
it were found necessary to bring it all into cultivation, and cultivation 
were carried “beyond the point at which a further application of 
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capital begins to be attended with a smaller proportional return,” 
(Mill). Endowed with a healthy and vigorous intellect as Dr. 
Whately was, he was nevertheless not always proof against the aber- 
rations of prejudice, wilfulness, and narrowness, and, in one or two 
instances at least, he seems to have fallen into a positive misconception 
of a subject. In his estimate of Hume, whom he appears to have 
regarded as a sort of philosophical juggler, we have the action of one 
or more of these perverting influences. His judgment too of George 
Sand’s writings seems to us indiscriminating and unjust. [By the way, 
he warns a clergyman that to take any share in the publication of an 
English rendering of her works, would be held by himself a sufficient 
reason for refusing to allow the offender to officiate in his diocese ; 
yet “The Miller of Angibault”’ was translated and published by a 
rector in this country without any penal consequences.] The temper 
and prejudice shown in the letters on his Life of Blanco White 
(letters we hope not to be reprinted in future editions), are extremely 
discreditable. So his treatment of Darwin’s magnificent hypothesis is 
unworthy of his mental capacity. Powerful and massive as Whately’s 
intellect was, it was often narrow and unsympathetic. In its compo- 
sition there was but little of the poetic element. He can even degene- 
rate into speculation betraying both silliness and ignorance. In vol. 
ii. p. 400, he assumes that the nature of the ‘Tree of Life has not been 
well understood, and suspects “that the use of its fruit completely re- 
paired the waste of the body, and that it imparted to the constitutions 
of our first parents a vigour which gradually wore out. The earlier 
generations of mankind inherited a lite eleven or twelve times as long 
as ours. After the deluge life gradually shortened.” In the present 
advanced state of physiological and ethnological knowledge, we need 
not descant on the silliness of this passage; but we cannot forbear 
indicating the writer’s ignorance of the record to which he refers us. 
He insists that longevity was the effect of the habitual eating of the 
tree of life, whereas we are distinctly told that to prevent man taking 
of the tree of life, Adam was not only driven out of the Garden of 
Eden, but a guard of Cherubim, with a self-revolving flaming sword, 
was placed at the east of the Garden, to preclude access to the tree. 
These, however, are only critical deductions from the high estimate 
of moral and intellectual excellence of a good and wise man; a man 
who with all his want of sympathy for aspects of thought not directly 
his own, was always earnest and active in the cause of truth as he 
knew it ; who with all his abruptness was tender-hearted, and whose 
masculine common-sense, and hard-hitting logic, have done eminent 
service in the “ diffusion of important thought” and the assertion of 
political and social justice. We cannot close this notice without a 
rapid expression of admiration for Dr. Whately’s talent for argumen- 
tative epigram or prompt replication. For whimsical precision and 
punctual felicity of blow, what can exceed this ? 


“ One day when conversing with a friend, something was said on the subject 
of — persecution, on which he remarked, ‘ It is no wonder that some 
English people have a taste for persecution on account of religion, since it is 
the first lesson that most are taught in their nurseries.’ His friend expressed 
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his incredulity, and denied that he at least had been taught it. ‘Are you 
sure,’ replied Dr. Whately ; ‘ what think you of this :— 


‘Old Daddy Longlegs wont say his prayers, 
Take him by the left leg and throw him downstairs ’? 


If that is not persecution, what is?” So, “Ican’t make a shoe, but I 
know when a shoe pinches,” is a metaphorical clincher in favour of true 
democracy. Dr. Whately was married to Miss Elizabeth Pope, at 
Cheltenham, in 1820. He died on the 8th of October, 1863, aged 76, 
and was buried in the vault of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin. 

Between Whately and Voltaire it would be difficult to institute a 
parallel.? A little volume entitled “ Voltaire et ses Maitres,” brings 
the two names into momentary juxtaposition in our pages. One of its 
principal recommendations is that it gives some information respect- 
ing the schooldays of young Frangois-Marie Arouet, whose father, a 
middle-class official person, placed his son with the Jesuits, induced by 
the prospect of advantage which the connexion held out. It contains 
in the second place sketches of the characters of the reverend fathers 
who presided over his early education—Porée, Le Jayé, Tourne- 
min, and Thoulier. A third characteristic of the essay is that it 
exposes the classical shortcomings and downright ignorance of the 
brilliant Frenchman with great cogency of illustration. Of Greek, 
Voltaire had scarcely the knowledge of a slovenly student; yet he 
seems to have been unconscious of his imperfection. What reader 
that has heard only of his extraordinary reputation would suppose that 
Voltaire fancied that Bowme meant blue-eyed, that he perverted the 
éxevphpnoay of the Iliad into émmepioay, and then reproved Madame 
Dacier for translating it, ils firent entendre un murmure favorable, or 
to that effect, declaring that it simply meant i/s dirent? Who 
would suppose that the great Voltaire wrote Ivavéyxoc for Tvaveyrdvoe ; 
maintained that idwrnc (in the plural iddéroe!!) signifies a solitary or 
vecluse, and hence by a jesting inference, an idiot? Who would sup- 
pose that the famous critic inferred that the book of Deuteronomy 
was written after the captivity, from the use of the word Python in 
the Septuagint translation, or that he confounded the spirit of Python 
with the serpent Python, whom Apollo slew, affirming that the Jews of 
the captivity learned the fable from the Greeks? ‘Truly, extremes 
meet. Ignorance mates with genius, and unbelief shakes hands with 
credulity. 

“The Four Womenof the Time of the Revolution,’’® whom theauthoress 
of “Sonvenirs of Madame Récamier”’ has selected for representation, 
are Queen Marie Antoinette, Madame Roland, Charlotte Corday, and 
Madame Montague, sister of Madame, Lavalette. These biographies 
are written by a lady who has knowledge, candour, and fairness. 
That on the French “ Judith” is particularly striking. One object 
that the writer has had in view is to contrast Christian heroism with 





7 «¢ Voltaire et ses Maitres: Episode de l’Histoire des Humanités en France.” 
Par Alexis Pierron. Paris: Didier et C'*, 1860. 

8 ‘* Quatre Femmes au temps de la Révolution.” Par l’auteur des ‘‘Souvenirs 
de Madame Kécamier.” Paris: 1866. 
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that of revolutionary or philosophical heroism. There is one reason 
why this contrast can never be satisfactory. Untried paths are always 
more difficult and dangerous than the old beaten pathways, and revo- 
lutionary characters are little likely to have the passive virtues and 
comfortabie tranquillity of those who have never known doubt, whose — 
view of the future is assured, and who have only, in defeat, to throw 
themselves into their old defences. It by no means follows that, 
because in strange and stormy times those who are walking in new 
paths form an imperfect ideal of life, or are false to that ideal, better 
types of womanhood may not be developed in a happier age. The 
point of view of the authoress of these biographical sketches may 
further be estimated from her protest against the pretended emanci- 
pators of the female sex, her vindication of the indissolubility of the 
marriage tie, and her advocacy of Christian discipline as the sole preser- 
vative for purity of race, conjugal honour, and simplicity of manners. 
With the principle embodied in these words, Herr Rosenkranz, the 
author of “ Diderot’s Life and Works,’’® would doubtless agree. 
Diderot, he tells us, ought not to have believed in morality because 
he did not believe in liberty—that is, in the German Fretheit, 
or Wiilensfreiheit, in the English Free-will: that strange super- 
stition of metaphysical system-makers. Diderot, however, not- 
withstanding his disbelief in Fretheit, in the mysterious transcen- 
dental sense of the word, and of ultra-phenomenal entities, which 
he regarded, rightly or wrongly, as subjective fictions, receives a 
hearty recognition from his biographer. Herr Rosenkranz has evidently 
been deeply interested in a very remarkable man, of extraordinary 
faculty—Diderot of the encyclopaedic head, made by nature an artist, a 
poet, and by himself shaped into a philosopher. His biographer 
appears to have reflected anxiously on his subject, to have studied 
it diligently, to have investigated it in its many phases with a keen, 
observing mental eye, and to have faithfully reported the results of his 
reflection, study, and investigation, iu the two volumes now given to the 
world. The book thus produced is, in our judgment, a valuable book ; 
yet we can scarcely call it a satisfactory performance. Whether from 
the nature of the subject, or want of skill in the author, the book 
resolves itself into a succession of papers, which appear to be carefully 
executed analyses or reports of essays by Diderot, on morals, natural reli- 
gion, mathematics, &c. To pronounce absolutely that this is a demerit, 
is more than we will undertake to do. The book, however, is such as 
we describe it: passages of biography, followed by pages of critical 
examination and remark—not a continuous narrative of a life with a well 
brought out beginning, middle, and end. The history of the “ Ency- 
clopedia,” an account of Diderot’s share in that undertaking, of his 
dramatic achievements, and of the famous quarrel with Rousseau, for 
which breach of friendship Herr Rosenkranz makes Rousseau respon- 
sible, together with the pages and passages already indicated, make up 
the first volume of this biographical inquiry. In the second volume 





9 “‘Diderot’s Leben und Werke.” Von Karl Rosenkranz. Two volumes 
London : Williams and Norgate. 1866. 
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we are introduced to Sophie Voland, to whom Diderot became ten- 
derly attached, with a love which penetrated his soul, giving it ideal 
wings, and him a higher aim—a love comparable only to that of 
Goethe for Frau Von Stein! Then we have his journey to Langres 
after his father’s death, his daughter’s marriage, more journeys, with a 
visit to St. Petersburg, and a voyage to Holland ; then, the last scene of 
all, with a philosophical estimate, a retrospect, and a conclusion, 
copious information on Diderot’s literary activity being interspersed 
throughout the more than four hundred pages contained in the volume. 
Born in 1713, Denis Diderot was married in or about 1745, and died 
in 1784. During the last days of his life he was visited by a priest, who 
used to converse with him on theological subjects, and one day sug- 
gested what a fine effect it would have if he would publish a recanta- 
tion of his written opinions. “I believe it,” replied Diderot; “but 
you must own it would be a barefaced lie.” His wife would have laid 
down her life to have won her husband to the Christian faith, but 
would rather have died, says Herr Rosenkranz, than have induced him 
to cominit an action which she regarded as a sacrilege. To obviate the 
possibility of sacerdotal influence being brought to bear on the 
invalid’s mind, the mother, and his sole surviving child, Angelica, 
never left him alone with the priest. To those whose inclinations or 
studies lead them to institute inquiry respecting Diderot, Rousseau, 
Grimin, or others, once associates in every-day life or literary work, 
Herr Rosenkranz’s volumes will offer valuable material in furtherance 
of that object. 

The rapturous piety of a “Sister’s Narrative’ will be acceptable to 
some perhaps who are repelled by the materialism of Diderot and the 
analytical researches of his biographer.1° The authoress is Madame 
Augustus Craven, née La Ferronnays. The book is what it is properly 
called, a collection of family reminiscences, based on the manuscript of 
a lady who married Albert de Ja Ferronnays, the brother of Madame 
A. Craven. Alexandrina, the daughter of Count Alopeus, the 
Russian minister at Berlin, and Jeanne de Wenkstern, was born at St. 
Petersburgh in 1808. Baptized according to the rites of the Greek 
Church, the Emperor Alexander acting as godfather, she was married 
to M. de la Ferronays in April, 1834. On 29th of May, 1836, cette 
belle petite brebis (for Alexandrina was “pulchra,” though not “ matre 
pulchra filia pulchrior,’ her mother being unusually beautiful), 
returned to God—in other words, abjured her Greek heresy and became 
a Catholic. On 29th June, in the same year, this devout woman and 
devoted wife lost her husband, whom she loved with a deep and fervent 
affection. She survived him about fourteen years, dying February, 
1848. Among the correspondents of this saintly pair was M. de St. 
Alembert. Hahnemann, the founder of homeopathy, was among their 
acquaintances. ‘The work before us, edited by Madame A. Craven, 
is dedicated to “ Mon Dieu,” is steeped in religious exaltation, and has 
attained the popularity denoted by the issue of a fourth edition. 

10 “ Récit d’une Scour: Souvenirs de famille recueillis.” Par Mde. Augustus 
Craven, née La Ferronnays. Quartridme edition. Tome deuxiéme. London and 
Edinburgh : Williams and Norgate. 1866. 
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In Goethe’s system the devotional sentiment was subordinated to 
the general harmony of mind. In a little volume, pleasantly translated 
by Mr. Robert Slater from the German original,’ which we briefly 
noticed in a recent number of this Review, there are some memo- 
rials of the early life of the illustrious poet and thinker, which will 
interest some of our readers. 

Of Goethe’s countryman, Beethoven, the first volume of a transla- 
tion of a comprehensive biography of the great master is completed.” 
The original work by Alexander Wheelock Thayer appears to be still 
in manuscript. His German interpreter, Herr Deiters, has produced, 
strictly speaking, not a translation, but a Bearbeitung—a modified 
translation—a translation with additions, omissions, abbreviations. 
The biography indicates a minute knowledge of the subject, and long 
and laborious investigation. 

Our next work, the “ Life and Poems of William Shakspeare,” by 
Sievers, deserves far more attention than we can bestow on it.) 
Turning over the pages of the only volume which as yet has been 
published, we at first thought, notwithstanding its apparent merits, 
that, after the admirable commentaries of Gervinus, the writer might 
have spared himself the labour which the composition has cost him. 
But Herr Sievers is not a follower of Gervinus or anyone else. He 
has a theory, whether right or wrong, of his own, examines arguments 
for himself, draws his own conclusions, and evinces an ability which 
fairly entitles him to a hearing for his particular Shakespeare crotchet. 
The ground principle of his criticism is, that as every genuine poet 
represents in his writings his own internal life, his own mental diffi- 
culties, and their solution, Shakespeare is to be considered from the 
very first as a subjective author, and his works are to be examined as 
embodying the successive phases of philosophical or religious progress. 
According to our critic, the plays which afford a sort of crucial test of 
the truth of this theory are the Merchant of Venice and Hamlet. 
They demonstrate that Shakespeare, who in Lucrece appears almost 
as an Atheist, who in Henry VJ. expressly combats a transcendent 
faith in God, became the inspired confessor of the Protestant Christian 
faith. The Merchant of Venice is throughout a glorification of Chris- 
tianity. Hamlet in particular is Shakespeare’s own profession of belief; 
it asserts the principle of Divine Grace, faith in which is the indis- 
pensable condition of internal harmony and strength of character. 
Hamlet indicates, not merely an epoch in Shakespeare’s inner life, but 
an epoch in the comprehension of his poetical calling. In it he pro- 
claims his acceptance of the fundamental truth of Protestantism, and 
gives his art a religious consecration. Henceforth the spirit of Chris- 





11 “ Goethe’s Letters to Leipzig Friends.”” Edited by Professor Otto Jahn. 
Translated by Robert Slater, jun. With three lithographed portraits. London : 
Longmans, Green and Co. 1866. 

13“ Ludwig von Beethoven’s Leben.” Von Alexander Wheelock Thayer, 
nach dem Original-Manuscript deutsch bearbeitet. Erster Band. London and 
Edinburgh : Williams and Norgate. 1866. 

43“ William Shakspeare. Sein Leben und Dichten dargestellt.” Von Dr. E. W. 
Sievers, Prof. am Gymnas. zu Gotha. Erster Band. Gotha. 1866. 
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tianity becomes the standard of measurement applied by the great 
dramatist to human life. To us this hypothesis seems too much like 
“a view” for which something must be said ; but it is a view that will 
interest many, and those who have the leisure wanting to us, may 
examine, and confirm or refute it, if they can. 

A genuine English artist, William Hogarth, has sat for his portrait 
to Mr. Sala. The portrait first appeared in the Cornhill Magazine.\4 
It is now republished in an independent form. There is no preface, 
and no intimation that it has received any fresh touches in the way of 
revision or improvement. At the end—the tail-piece as he calls it— 
the author tells us that he is conscious of many errors and inaccuracies 
in the performance of his task, but hopes to have the opportunity of 
correcting them elsewhere. We should be glad to learn that they are 
corrected in this new edition of the work. As it is, the impression is 
left that the errors and inaccuracies still remain. Is there any good 
reason why they should be retained? Mr. Sala is a very clever man, 
who has a good deal of mannerism, and sometimes puts us in mind of 
Thackeray and sometimes of Carlyle. We remember being pleased 
with the early portion of this life of Hogarth on its first appearance ; 
and in spite of the affectation, and the excessive minuteness of the 
historical memorandum-making in which the author delights, we think 
his little volume may be read with pleasure and profit. 

Two books, relating to Italy and Italians, stand next on our list. 
The “ Life of the Marchesa Giulia Falletti di Barolo’’ is the life of a 
pious woman, a lineal descendant of the great Colbert, related by the 
author of “ Le mie Prigione.’”!5 Her reform of the Turin prisons, her 
care for the poor, the afflicted, and the erring, her devotion and charity, 
are recorded by the good and gentle Silvio Pellico. The sketch by 
Pellico is followed by an extract from the Thoughts on the Manage- 
ment of Prisons, from the Marchesa di Barolo’s Journal, and by 
reminiscences of her life by the Marquise de Chenalleilles, née Crillon. 
The work, translated by Lady Georgiana Fullerton, is a portrait of a 
schine Seele, by the fair-souled captive of Spielberg, in which the 
reader must be prepared to find all the political sympathy enlisted on 
the side of royalty and ecclesiasticism, in which evil consequences are 
anticipated from the spread of democratic if not constitutional liberty, 
and Mr. Gladstone’s disclosures are described as calumnies. 

The second work on Italy, to which we but now referred, is “The 
Political Correspondence of Massimo d’Azeglio,” addressed almost 
entirely to the editor, M. Eugéne Rendu.!® As far back as 1832 a 
young Piedmontese, Camillo Cavour, whose liberal opinions had pro- 





14 “William Hogarth: Painter, Engraver, and Philosopher. Essays on the 
Man, the Work, and the Time.” By George Augustus Sala. With Illustrations. 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co, 1866. 

15 “«The Life of the Marchesa Giulia Falletti di Barolo, Reformer of the Turin 
Prisons.” By Silvio Pellico, &c. From the original, by Lady Georgiana 
Fullerton. London: Richard Bentley. 1866. 

16 «TItalie de 1847 & 1865.” Correspondance Politique de Massimo d’Azeglio, 
accompagnée d’une introduction et de notes par Eugtne Rendu, Inspecteur 
général de linstruction publique, &c. London and Edinburgh: Williams and 
Norgate. 1866. 
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cured him the honour of an arrest, had dreamt of a kingdom of Italy, 
and predicted his own elevation as the minister of that kingdom. 
Cavour first took office in 1850 in the Piedmontese Government, in 
which d’Azeglio was president. D’Azegliodid not thoroughly approve 
of Cavour, though he believed him to be the only man who could save 
the vessel of the State in the stormy seas in which it was tossing. 
Essentially a noble-hearted and patriotic man, d’Azeglio’s type was 
monarchical and ecclesiastical. In these letters he inveighs bitterly 
against Mazzini and his party, regards Garibaldi as a brave and honest 
fellow, but a fool, and speaks with extreme bitterness of the policy 
which raised the cry of Rome for capital. D’ Azeglio insisted that 
Florence was the true capital of Italy ; and that Rome was to be the seat 
of a spiritual regeneration. In this series of letters, which date back 
to 1847, he touches more than once on this favourite theme of the 
moral salvation of society. In that year he saw in Pius IX. the 
founder of the Liberal movement, the moral chief of Europe, destined to 
accomplish what Bossuet and Leibnitz had failed to accomplish—the re- 
establishment of Christian unity. What was the event? In April, 
1848, the reforming Pope—the head of the Liberal movement—lost 
all his influence by his formal repudiation of fellowship with the 
Italians who were fighting against Austria in the northern peninsula. 
As far as the revival of papal power is concerned, d’Azeglio’s dream 
was not fulfilled, and is not likely to be fulfilled. His vision of Italian 
monarchy, however, has been realized; and it were useless now to 
discuss republican possibilities. French intervention rendered the only 
remaining alternative for national liberation—namely, an armed natio- 
nality—unnecessary ; but republican energy and democratic enthusiasm 
have had some share in the construction of a united Italy. D’Azeglio’s 
letters abound in remarks on many of the leading contemporary 
questions, and the occasional expression of his sentiments in epistolary 
converse with friends, will, perhaps, excite a livelier interest than if 
they were embodied with more deliberation in a regular retrospective 
treatise. The correspondence is accompanied by an introduction and 
notes from the interpreting pen of the editor. 

The Church and State of medizval Europe are dear to Mr. Hannay, 
who admires the heroic times of the Norman kings of England with a 
poetic passionate fervour, who regards pilgrimage as the Christianity 
of adventure, and chivalry as the Christianity of gentlemen.” The 
feudal type, the high descent of the Eupatrid of that old age of 
unworn energy and self-asserting personality, is the subject of Mr. 
Hannay’s brilliant panegyric :—“ To have a clearly-ascertained ancestor 
in the First Crusade is,” he assures us, “ the blue ribbon of genealogy.” 
This glorious distinction is the privilege, we believe, of Daniel Gurney, 
Esquire, who from the present century can look back to the splendid 
far-off days when Gerard de Gournay, his remote ancestor, fought 





17 “Three Hundred Years of a Norman House: The Barons of Gournay, from 
the Tenth to the Thirteenth Century. With Genealogical Miscellanies.”” By 
James Hannay, Author of ‘Singleton Fontenoy, R.N. ;” “A Course of English 
Literature,” &c. London: Tinsley Brothers. 1867. 
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under Duke Robert (Robert Courthose), when the Christian army 
besieged the renowned city of Nice, “with its lofty walls and seventy 
towers, deep fosses, and blue lakes.’”” Whatever may be thought of 
Mr. Hannay’s hereditary doctrine (are the descendants of the Bourbon 
remarkable for wisdom or for valour? was not Paralus the son of 
Pericles, and Lysimachus of Aristides ), there is no doubt a tendency in 
parents to transmit qualities to children, subject to counteracting 
influences, and it is perhaps worth while to follow the channel of blue 
blood, and, where possible, to trace the variations in its course. But 
what, after all, has the Gournay family, overgrown with the moss of 
centuries, done ? We will leave Mr. Hannay to answer the question for 
himself in the pages of his attractive volume, “Three Hundred Years 
of a Norman House”—a volume racy, vigorous, and picturesque, re- 
calling “the plumes and poetry, the trumpet and tourney,” of the 
times which he delights to celebrate. 

“The Book of Hyde,” !® which is not only a chronicle, but a char- 
tulary, carries us back into that dim-grey time into which Mr. Hannay 
has already transported us. Hitherto represented by Stow’s abridg- 
ment, this ancient record was discovered by Mr. Edward Edwards, the 
editor, in the library of the Earl of Macclesfield, at Sherburn Castle, 
in Oxfordshire, about five years ago. It is now first printed. Be- 
ginning with the old legends of Albina and Brute, it describes the 
kingdoms of the Saxon Heptarchy, and’ their eventual union into one 
monarchy, recounts the kings who embraced a monastic life, and sets 
forth the origin of the Saxon inhabitants and rulers of England. The 
annals extend to the reign of Canute, but break off suddenly after 
recording Alfric’s elevation to the see of York, a.p. 1023. The 
appendix portion of the volume contains a fragmentary chronicle, also 
relating to Hyde, translations of Anglo-Saxon documents, a glossary, 
and index, ‘The whole is ably introduced by an expository historical 
essay, the welcome contribution of the editor. 

In another of the State Publications we find two Chronicles com- 
prised, the Dunstable Annals (a.p. 1-1297) and the Bermondsey 
Annals (4.p. 1042-1432). Mr. Luard, the accomplished editor, in 
his useful synoptical preface, asserts that the former is probably the 
most accurate record extant of the ordinary secular proceedings of 
a monastery in the thirteenth century. The latter record, printed 
for the first time from the single MS. which contains it in the British 
Museum, chiefly relates to the history of the Abbey of Bermondsey— 
to the house itself, founded in the year 1032 for Cluniac monks, by 
Alwin Child, a citizen of London. The present edition of the Dun- 





18 «Liber Monasterii de Hyda: comprising a Chronicle of the Affairs of 
England from the Settlement of the Saxons to the Reign of King Canute, and a 
Chartulary of the Abbey of Hyde, in Hampshire, a.D. 405—1023. Edited by 
Edward Edwards, Esq. Published under the direction of the Master of the Rolls. 
London: Longmans, Green and Co. 186v. 

19 «* Annales Monastici.” Vol. III. ‘Annales Prioratus de Dunstaplea. 
Annales Monasterii de Bermundeseia.” Edited by Henry Richard Luard, M.A, 
Fellow of Trinity College, &c. Published by the authority, &c. London: 
Longmans and Co. 1866. 
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stable Annals is printed from the original manuscript, an advantage 
which it has over Hearne’s limited impression of 1788, which was 
derived from the transcript by Humphrey Warley, an excellent copy, 
however, and “ valuable as preserving several words and passages which 
the fire since has rendered illegible.” A collation of the pages in 
Hearne’s edition will be found at the end of Mr. Luard’s volume. 

Another documentary work is the “ Correspondence of the Religious 
Reformers.”*° The first volume of the projected series contains 
nearly two hundred letters, above a hundred of which have never 
before been published. The Letters forming the collection, and 
written partly in French partly in Latin, are the productions of 
Reformers “ dans les pays de langue Frangaise ;” to which are added 
other letters illustrative of the Protestant Reformation. Among 
the correspondents are found Erasmus, Marguerite d’Angouléme, 
Bregonnet, Agrippa, Lambert, Luther, @colampadius, Farel, Le Fevre, 
Roussel, and Bucer. 

A clergyman of the Established Church, Thomas Budd, towards 
the middle of the seventeenth century, renounced his benefice and 
attached himself to the Society of Friends. Refusing to take 
the oath of obedience for the better discovery of Popish recu- 
sants, and receiving sentence of premunire, he was confined in 
Ilchester Jail, where he lingered for some years, dying June 22nd, 
1670. His son, Thomas Budd, likewise “convinced of the truth as 
professed by the Quakers,” left England eight years after his father’s 
death, for America, where he became a leading man in the province of 
New Jersey. The results of his local experience were recorded by 
him in a little work, printed in the year 1685, entitled “Good Order 
Established in Pennsylvania and West Jersey,’ *! and now re-issued 
by Edward Armstrong, as the fourth part of Gowan’s “ Bibliotheca 
Americana.” 

A curious little work on the greatest of symbols has been written 
by M. Gabriel de Mortillet,2? in opposition to the Archeological 
axiom that the Cross is an excellent criterium for distinguishing 
the post-Christian character of the memorials of past time. Far 
from being an exclusive mark of a Christian period, the sign of the 
Cross—even the well-known monogram which to us denotes the name 
of Christ—is found on Gallic coins or vases of Golassecca long before 
Christ’s birth. In Egypt, in Syria, in Greece, in Switzerland, in 





0 “Correspondance des Réformateurs dans les pays de langue Francaise, 
recucillie et publiée avec d’autres lettres,” &c. Par A. L. Hermingard. Tome 
premier, 1512—1526. Geneve. Paris: 1866. 

*1 “Gowan’s Bibliotheca Americana, 4. Good Order established in Pennsyl- 
vania and New-Jersey in America: being a True Account of the Country, with 
its Produce and Commodities there made in the year 1685.” By Thomas Budd. 
A new edition, with an Introduction and copious Historical Notes. By Edward 
Armstrong, Member of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. New York: 
William Gowans. 

= “Te signe de la Croix avant le Christianisme.” Par Gabriel de Mortillet, 
Directeur des Matériaux, pour Vhistoire positive et philosophique de I'Homme. 
o_ 117 gravures sur bois.” London and Edinburgh: Williams and Norgate. 
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England, and Scandinavia, the symbol constantly appears. In fact, 
the worship of the Cross, propagated in Gaul before its conquest, ex- 
isted in the plains of Aimilia in the Age of Bronze, more than a 
thousand years before Jesus Christ. The essay, evidently by an 
author who has studied his subject, is illustrated with well-executed 
wood engravings. As regards the Egyptian Tau, the emblem of 
life, the form and nature of the symbol have long been known, as 
M. Mortillet recognises. The same, or a similar mark, is found on 
the coins of the Maccabees. But there is much in the book that 
will be new and strange to most readers. 





BELLES LETTRES. 


HE book which has been most eagerly expected, certainly turns 
out the greatest disappointment. Had Mr. Dallas’s “Gay 
Science’! been published a hundred years ago, it might possibly have 
gained some eminence in literature, and it now would probably be 
regarded as a good specimen of the kind of views which were in those 
days current with regard to criticism, and certain modes of thought. 
Let us explain. Mr. Dallas’s object is to establish a standard of 
criticism. To do this he must first distover what criticism deals with 
and what is the special object of that with which it deals, for that 
object will be its standard. Criticism, says Mr. Dallas, deals with 
the Fine Arts, and the aim of the Fine Arts is pleasure. Now most 
people would maintain that criticism dealt with other things be- 
sides the fine arts, and that other things besides the fine arts have 
pleasure for their aim. But, putting aside this objection, let us 
accept Mr. Dallas’s statement. If, however, he takes pleasure for his 
standard, who is to be the judge ?—for the notion of pleasure differs 
with every person. But even if we could agree upon pleasure, we 
should be no nearer attaining the desired end. No analysis of pleasure 
can give us a science of poetry. Here, then, Mr. Dallas’s theory 
completely breaks down. When we go into details, the failure is still 
more conspicuous. Mr. Dallas, for instance, accepts Hamilton’s 
theorem of pleasure. Readers of the Westminster Review do not 
need to be reminded of the way in which Mill has so completely 
upset that theorem. The wonder isthat Mr. Dallas could ever dream 
of trying to re-establish it. We regret, too, to see the tone which 
pervades the work. In one place (vol. i. p.17) he nicknames Porson 
“ Baal, a lord of flies,’ and Elmsley “a literary dustman.” Such 
language in a book which aspires to be scientific, is, to say the least, 
extraordinary. We are astounded, too, at the mere assertions which 
so constantly meet us. We will say nothing of the way in which 
in the second volume (pp. 18, 27) Mr. Dallas treats Mill, because 
he really seems to fancy that assertion and argument are nearly the 
same thing. At least under no other theory can we understand the 





1 “The Gay Science.” By E. S. Dallas. London: Chapman and Hall, 1866. 
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relevancy of his remarks. But the question becomes more difficult 
when we have to deal with positive inaccuracies. Here, for in- 
stance, is a specimen of what we mean, where Mr. Dallas twice 
(vol. i. p. 278) appeals to the fact that the salmon changes its 
colour with the bed over which it swims. The man who believes 
in such a notion, and appeals to it in support of his views, 
can hardly in our opinion be considered a safe guide when ke 
enters upon the most difficult speculations in psychology. But a 
great deal of his so-called psychology, as in the chapters “ The Hidden 
Soul,” and the “Secrecy of Art,” is only a refuge for our ignorance. 
It is not, however, with details, but with the main question of 
Mr. Dallas’s book that we are concerned, aud for fear lest we 
should unintentionally misrepresent his views we give the foliowing 
extract :— 

“Why are prize essays glittering on the surface, and worthless below it ? 
Why are prize poems a mass of inanity, decked out in far-fetched metaphors 
and wild personifications ? Why is a prize picture quite uninteresting—a con- 
ventional display of balanced lights and slanting lines, dull tints and stage 
simperings? Why is a prize statue about the most unreal thing under the 
sun? Why has a prize monunient never yet. been produced that we can think 
of with perfect pleasure? Why is a prize play so notoriously bad that managers 
have long ceased to offer rewards for the mevitable damnation? .... The 
explanation is not far to seek: it lies in the uncertainty of judgment, in the 
waywardness of taste, in the want of recognised standards, in the contempt of 
criticism.”—Vol. i. pp. 34, 35, 36. 


And so Mr. Dallas sets up a cure which will only increase the disease. 
As to the results of canons of criticism, standards of judgment, the 
history of art furnishes the truest answer. Mr. Dallas comes with his 
theory some hundreds of years too late. He will now deceive nobody. 
His book is, in its main point and purpose, as worthless as the prize 
essay which he has so sympathetically described. 

Decidedly the best novel of this quarter, both for its excellence 
and its promise, is “ Cradock Nowell.”’? Mr, Blackmore has made 
a wise choice of the ground in which he has laid his action. Fine 
scenery forms a good frame to a picture. Scott used to choose 
history for his setting. Modern authors, with the change of sub- 
ject, have taken to describing particular districts. George Eliot 
set the example. In her first novel we had those strong vigorous pic- 
tures of Derbyshire, with its bleak hills, grey walls, and long straggling 
desolate villages, which are graven for ever in our memories. In 
her last novel, she has described—under the name of Loamshire— 
Warwickshire, in words almost worthy of its great poet. And now 
Mr. Blackmore follows suit. There is, perhaps, no such characteristic 
district in England as that corner which lies between the Southampton 
Water on the east and the Avon on the west, with the English Channel 
on the south, and the swelling chalk downs of Wiltshire on the north. 
The New Forest is one of the few forests in England which deserves 








2 “Cradock Nowell: A Tale of the New Forest.” By Richard Doddridge 
Blackmore. London: Chapman and Hall. 1866. 
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the name. And though, owing to the depredations committed in the 
woods in former years, no such timber stands as we find in many pri- 
vate parks, still there is an air of wildness in the “lawns ’”’ and wide- 
spreading commons of heath and fern and furze, which recall the old 
world of our forefathers more completely than any other locality. And 
Mr. Blackmore has done justice to its scenery. He may be put, in 
his best passages, next to the three or four great masters of what is 
now commonly called “ word-painting.” Perhaps, on the whole, Mr. 
Ruskin may be looked upon as the supreme master of this style. After 
him comes George Eliot. And though, perhaps, she has never risen 
to his heights, she at the same time has never degenerated into his 
extravagancies. After these come Kinglake, and Mr. H. Burton, and 
finally Mr. Blackmore. His best passages will all of them be found in 
his first volume, as in his general account of the New Forest (p. 81), 
and again in his description of the first coming of Autumn (pp. 103, 
143). But in all of them will be found one great defect—a want of 
restraint. Again, Mr. Blackmore has done justice to the district by 
his sketches of the country people. He has coloured portions of 
his narrative with the local dialect. In our opinion, although the 
colour is truthful, it is gomewhat, in a novel which appeals to the sub- 
scribers of Mudie’s, overdone. There can be but little doubt that the 
strong Loamshire and Stonyshire dialect in “Adam Bede” was not only 
a mistake in art, but, in many instances, sadly interfered with the 
reader’s pleasure. Dialect must always be introduced with great deli- 
cacy. A very little quince gives the right flavour. In some cases, 
the readers of “ Cradock Nowell” require a glossary. And Mr. Black- 
more should remember that a book in English is intended uot merely 
for Englishmen, but for all who speak a common language, in India, 
America, and Australia. We say all this, because the mere machiuery 
both of scenery and dialect in novels is often so dreadfully mismanaged. 
Mr. Blackmore will perhaps appeal to the instance in the neighbouring 
county of Dorset, of Mr. Barnes’ very beautiful poems. But, except 
amongst afew scholars and genuine admirers of poetry for its own sake, 
Mr. Barnes’ poems are very little known to the general reader. ‘The 
dialect makes them a complete riddle. Besides, we believe that Mr. 
Barnes writes with only his left hand when he attempts the English 
of Tennyson or Browning. As an excellent specimen, however, of the 
skill with which Mr. Blackmore manages the New Forest dialect and 
its provincialisms, the whole of the scene at the inquest (vol.i. p. 227, 
&c.) might be quoted. As excellent specimens, too, of the way in 
which he manages descriptions not merely of natural scenery, but of 
any other kind, we might refer to his picture of the twins dancing 
(vol. i. p. 44), to his description of that classical pony Corebus (vol. i. 
p- 187), and of that well-bred and humorous dog Caldo (vol. i. p. 151). 
Whenever, in fact, Mr. Blackmore has anything to describe, he is 
always happy. But he is peculiarly happy when describing animals, 
He evidently loves. them, and has studied their ways. His love for 
nature is the great charm of his book. But here we must stop. Our 
praise can go no further. The story is but moderately told. We be- 
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come wearied before we are half through. In fact, it seems to have 
been begun by one person, and finished by another. Whether writing 
in Macmillan’s Magazine affected Mr. Blackmore with some of Pro- 
fessor Kingsley’s worst characteristics, we do not know. But his book 
suddenly becomes as repulsive as “ Hereward”’ itself. Muscular Chris- 
tianity too often means merely muscular brutality. And as to the 
spasmodic outbursts upon morality with which Mr. Blackmore in the 
last two volumes afflicts us, they have quite an opposite effect to what, 
we suppose, he intends. Weare no great admirers of Joubert, but his 
criticisms upon literature are often sound. And we should advise Mr. 
Blackmore to ponder over these words, which Mr. Matthew Arnold, in 
his “ Essays on Criticism” (p. 240), quotes—“ Fiction has no business 
to exist unless it is more beautiful than reality. Certainly the 
monstrosities of fiction may be found in the booksellers’ shops; you 
buy them there for a certain number of days; but they have no 
place in literature, because in literature the one aim of art is the 
beautiful. Once lose sight of that, and you have the mere frightful 
reality.” We shall look forward with interest to Mr. Blackmore’s 
next novel. We trust that, whilst retaining his present healthy love 
for nature, as is seen in the first volume and more especially in the 
opening chapters, he will throw away his weaknesses, and give us 
no more portraits like Bull Garnet. 

Mr. Reade® is a most difficult author to review. If a critic ven- 
tures to differ from him, he writes nearly another novel in the shape 
of a letter. Now, we have no room in the Westminster Review for 
letters from angry authors. It is quite enough for us to review an 
author’s book, without entering into any controversy with him. 
And a very pretty controversy is just now raging between Mr. Reade 
and some of his critics. Mr. Reade calls his present novel “his 
masterpiece,” whilst some of his critics call it an abortion. Mr. Reade 
declares it floated the “ Argosy:” his critics retort that it is a plagia- 
rism. We have no wish to enter into this controversy, but must leave 
Mr. Reade and his critics to fight it out between themselves. Pro- 
bably by the time our next number appears, the whole squabble will 
have been quite forgotten. Mr. Reade’s style is certainly his own, 
whatever his plot may be. He possesses undoubted vigour, but it is 
coarse; undoubted wit, but it is acrid ; and undoubted dramatic power, 
but it is inartistic. He probably describes a boat-race or a chase at 
sea with greater power than any living novelist. But life is something 
more than a boat-race or fierce chases at sea. Whenever delicacy, 
poetry, and feeling are required, then Mr. Reade fails. His story is 
all strong, vigorous action; movement is his world. Somewhere or 
another we think that he has entered into a defence of this method of 
carrying on his plots. And the plan undoubtedly finds favour with 
the generality of readers. And in his present story they will discover 
plenty of movement and incident—ladies galloping on piebald chargers, 
duels and deaths, and pike feeding upon dead nen. Mr. Reade, how- 
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ever, shows improvement, his style possessing more self-restraint. He 
does not in the present work so often as formerly indulge himself with 
every variety of type. Only once or twice does he even suffer himself to 
break out into capitals, as if he was writing a playbill, and not a drama. 
Only once or twice does he indulge in those wonderful aphoristic sen- 
teuces, as if Tupper had taken to novel-writing. Here, however, is a 
sample :-—“ Drive a donkey too hard, it kicks; drive a man too hard, 
it hits ; drive a woman too hard, it cajoles”’ (vol. i. p. 240). This is 
certainly much finer than the old common-place about the worm turn- 
ing. As to the moral of “ Griffith Gaunt,’ about which we have 
lately heard so much, it is the old story over again. Aristotle settled 
the whole question long ago. Shakespeare himself is the most immoral 
of writers, if the reader only chooses to make him so. “ What thou 
beest, thou seest’’ is true both of author and reader. If the reader 
does not find a book to his taste, the remedy is the simple one of 
closing it. But it would be most unjust for a moment to confound 
any of Mr. Reade’s stories with mere sensation tales. He writes with 
a clear definite purpose, but whether his means for effecting his pur- 
pose are the best, is a very different question. © 

“Wealth and Welfare,”* although there is no indication of the 
fact on the title-page, is, we must suppose, a translation. Its 
style is the very antithesis to that of Mr. Reade’s. The story 
flows with a quiet easy stream of narrative and talk, undisturbed by 
any rapids, and scarcely by any undercurrents. And this is its true 
charm. A repose and peacefulness brood over its scenes, and an air 
of quiet, subtle poetry breathes over all, whichis very delightful. The 
great fault is that to which all such tales are liable, a proneness to 
fall into mere common-place twaddling. We can think of, perhaps, 
of late years only two stories which realize all the conditions of a novel, 
“Janet’s Repentance” and “Silas Marner.” And even the last is 
open to this objection, that the discovery is made by an accident from 
without, and not from any evolution from within. We are yet very 
far from a perfect novel, where incident shall be reconciled with the 
subjective spirit. Schiller’s words cannot be too often repeated, that it 
is the artist’s business to blend the ideal with the real, and the real 
with the ideal. This the author of “ Wealth and Welfare” has not 
been able to accomplish. But the book may be most strongly recom- 
mended for its pure and healthy tone, no less than for its poetry and 
its scenes of life, which are not generally familiar to Englishmen. 

The authoress of “ Love and Duty” is always sure to find readers, 
and we must congratulate her on the style in which her new novel is 
produced. For some time past the Scotch publishers have been sur- 
passing their English brethren by the care and good taste, in bind- 
ing and print and paper, with which they bring out their publications. 
The present work is really a most excellent specimen in every way. 





4 “Wealth and Welfare.” By Jeremiah Gotthelf. London and New York: 
Alexander Strahan. 1866. 

> “Love and Duty.” By the Author of ‘ Basil St. John.” Edinburgh: Ed- 
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The drawings, which we suppose are by the authoress, are very 
characteristic. Thestory, too, is simply and well told. The authoress 
evidently knows the people whom she describes ; still, there are some 
blemishes. To be constantly quoting French phrases shows not so 
much a knowledge of the French language as ignorance of one’s own. 
Besides, it is as well to be accurate, and not talk about “ béte noir” 
(sic, p. 86). Other inaccuracies may also be found, such as the infor- 
mation that the parsley fern grows in fir woods (p. 231). 

Some crities, we believe, hold that Defoe has no imagination. It 
possibly may be thecase. We have always regarded him, however, as 
a typical instance of a peculiar kind of imagination, essentially English 
in its hard matter-of-fact sort of way, loving to grip everything with 
a firm hold, and to spend its force, as we think Byron said, upon some- 
thing craggy. To Defoe’s school Mr. Gilbert® belongs. He has in- 
herited, too, much of his master’s power. ach incident he writes 
down as if he was a detective. Each mental peculiarity he notes down 
as a physician might the phases ofa patient’s disease. He is perfectly 
pre-Raphaelite, too, in his tones and colours. ‘The best specimen of his 
peculiar kind of workmanship may be found in his introduction to his 
two new volumes. We give it no slight praise when we say that it is 
worthy of Defoe. 

We are quite aware that a defence of sensational novels has lately 
been published, which we consider worse even than the original evil. 
The ladies appear to be the greatest offenders. Miss Braddon, 
“Ouida,” and Miss Thomas, are a strong phalanx to set against Mr. 
Wilkie Collins. And now we have to add Mrs. Edwards.” The 
common idea of these writers seems to be to represent what they 
would call life with the bloom on, which means giving us pictures of 
holes and corners which we would avoid, and sketches of people whom 
we should in real life be ashamed to know. ‘They all, more or less, in- 
dulge in slang, and quote damaged French. They worship “Guy Living- 
stone’ and some secret sin. Of poetry, and any feeling for natural 
beauty, they appear to be entirely ignorant. Mrs. Edwards does not 
seem to be as bad as some of the sisterhood. She does not write quite 
in the wild, delirious style of “Ouida,” nor pile her sensation 
quite so high as Miss Braddon ; but she is quite bad enough. In her 
first chapter she strikes the key-note by the heading, “ A Vampire 
Brood,” which is almost as taking as the title of Miss Braddon’s new 
novel. Itis a perfect pleasure to turn from a book of this kind to 
such pure and healthy art as Miss Tytler® gives us. Her previous 
work, “Citoyenne Jacqueline,” was amongst the few remarkable 
novels which we have had for some time, distinguished alike by great 
delicacy of feeling, dramatic power, and real historical insight; and 
many of the tales in the present volumes show the same characteristics. 
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In some of them, as in “On the Stage and off the Stage,”’ she proves 
the true artist’s power, by the way in which she throws herself back 
into the past. Some of the descriptions, too, are excellent, especially 
of the scenery of the Fifeshire coast. But every chapter pos- 
sesses merit of some kind. It is a work which we can strongly 
recommend to village libraries, and, in short, to all persons who in 
these days of sensation novels are puzzled to find really wholesome 
literature. 

Of the two other novels before us we must speak briefly. Mr. 
Platt’s? name is probably better known to our readers than his books. 
He appears to be the author of some dozen novels. Judging by 
“ Angelo Lyons,” we can hardly imagine that he could have written 
anything much worse. Nearly every fault of style is condensed into 
his present venture. His humour, however, is original, and consists in 
calling the sun “old Sol,” as if he was personally acquainted with 
that luminary. The moral reflections, as usual where there is this 
sort of humour, are of a very high-flown character, and more amusing 
than even the humour. 

Judging by internal evidence, we should suppose that the author of 
“Victory Deane”?! is a woman. At all events, the novel is a long way 
superior to Mr. Platt’s. The author carefully avoids the pitfall of 
fine writing into which Mr. Platt is so constantly falling, and the de- 
scriptions, too, are marked by much obsérvation. 

Volumes of poetry are more numerous this quarter than ever, and 
poets are more difficult’to deal with than novelists. They use such 
extremely bad language whenever they are sharply criticised. With 
the exception of Mr. Reade, novelists are a patient, enduring class. It 
is dreadful to think what they go through in the shape of criticism; 
but the poet is not so meek. At the risk, however, of giving offence, 
we will go through a few of the little thin green and purple octavos 
that lie before us. Here, for instance, is Mr. Collins,!! who dedicates 
his “proletary verses” to Lord Lytton, as “a faint tribute to intellectual 
excellence,” which is, to say the least, a left-handed compliment. At 
the end, however, of the work, in a foot-note to a poem called 
“ Newstead,” we find this still more extraordinary statement—‘ The 
foregoing poems. are portions of the poetical memoranduin of a boy. 
Any merit they may possess is due exclusively to this cireumstance, and 
are not intended for serious composition.” As Mr. Collins is such a 
very good judge of his own labours, it is hardly necessary for us to do 
more than to express our full agreement in his opinion. And yet, as 
poets are sometimes rather partial critics of their own productions, we 
think it only due to Mr. Collins to show the justice of his remarks. 
Here, for instance, is a stanza from “ Newstead”— 
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- “© The moon is down, the stars have shrunk, 
Far, far, beyond the heather ; 
The moon is down: the stars are drunk, 
Still, still, they ride together.”—p. 117. 


There is certainly drunkenness somewhere, whether in the stars or not 
we don’t know; but Mr. Collins is not a bit worse than many of his 
brethren. Here is Mr. Middleton,!? whose ideas of the scenery which a 
-“ pilgrim poet’? loves, are thus conveyed— 
“‘ The wise owl he sees perched high on the trees, 
Gleams at him with hooded eyes, 
Opossums at night hide not from his sight, 
ut utter loud plaintive cries.”—p, 92. 


Here are Captain Mercer’s!® ideas of rhyme, in a piece called “ Covent 
Garden” — 
“Land of leeks and fine asparagus, 
With the dainty early pea; 
And the flowering lupin Vanus, 
And the creamy brocoli. 


Land of lettuces and salad, 
Rhubarb, too, in great profusion, 
With all the cresses and mustard, 
And the succulent mushroom.”—P. 48, 


Here, in two stanzas, there is not a proper rhyme, whilst many of 
the lines wont even scan. We should advise Captain Mercer to buy a 
rhyming dictionary and a foot-measure. But the worst volumes of 
poetry are those “printed for private circulation.” In one of these 
lying before us the author considers Shakespeare a greatly over-rated 
man, and proceeds to show us how a tragedy and a comedy should 
both be written. But as it is just possible that these little books may 
have reached us by some mistake, ard as we do not see any great use 
in the public criticism of works invcaded for private circulation, we 
shall simply ask their authors to take the advice we have given to 
Captain Mercer. 

One volume, and one only, can we find which contains anything 
like poetry—the “ Songs of the People,” by the Rev. Alan Brodrick.!* 
It is dated from the New Forest, which has also given us the best 
novel this season—from Bramshaw, to whose church a French poet 
has been lately writing some rather pretty stanzas—the same Bram- 
shaw whose woods, if we rightly remember, contributed the original 
wooden shingles for the roof of Salisbury cathedral. And the title 
does not belie its contents. Mr. Brodrick is evidently an earnest man, 
who thinks for himself, and though many of us may look upon some 
of his measures as at the best mere palliatives, no one can fail to re- 
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cognise his thoroughly manly spirit. His verse, too, is full of power 
and picturesqueness. Thus, take the beginning of a little poem called 
“The Fishermen” :— 


“ Away, tough oar-blades, through the cool green sea, 

The mackerel are in the bay ; 

Out with the seine—out with it merrily, 
The silvery ‘schools’ are here to-day. 

Dive down brown cordage, for the poor man’s bread, 
Strain, tawny floats, around our prize, z 

Sweep close along the dulse’s shingly bed, 
And spoil the sea-god’s treasuries. 

Hurrah! hurrah! upon the beach take care, 
Lie-to outside, and clear the net; 

More than three hundred! boat and net shall share, 
And blot out starving winter’s debt.”—pp. 174, 175. 


Here there is almost a Tennysonian wealth of colour, and yet perfectly 
distinct from Tennyson’s peculiar touch ; whilst the tlow of the rhythm 
is perfect. But Mr. Brodrick’s love of colour and of detail—ending at 
last in the most absolute pre-Raphaelitism—is liable to lead him, as 
we noticed in Miss Rossetti’s case, when lately reviewing her last 
volume, into error. For instance, such phrases as “ creamy pyramids 
of chesnut bloom,” and “ laburnum’s curls of gold,” both occurring 
together (p. 75), do not so much skow wealth of imagination as the 
poverty of mere barren realism. Numerous instances of this fault 
might be quoted. But the real charm of the book, as we have said, 
consists in its manly spirit—in the way in which Mr. Brodrick urges 
the claims of industry, and thrift, and honour, and duty—in the way 
in which he consoles the broken-hearted, that though there may be 
great mist in the valley, yet the sunshine still rests on the hill-top— 
in the way in which he teaches that— 


“Toil may have a grimy hand, 
Yet bear a snow-white name.”—p. 52. 


—in the way, in short, in which he inculcates tixe old lesson of Marcus 
Antoninus, that life far more resembles wrestling than dancing. It is 
so seldom that we can find a clergyman who will honestly face the 
facts of the day, that on this account we give a double welcome to Mr. 
Brodrick’s volume. In France there are said to be three genders— 
men, women, and priests; and in England the same phenomenon is 
rapidly being produced. It is pleasant, too, in these days of the 
* Blood and Culture” school, to find a man writing— 


“ Whose life is gentle, good, and brave, 
He is the gentleman.”—p. 163, 


And Mr. Brodrick, too, sees clearly—although we might take special 
exceptions to some of his remedies—one of the best antidotes for the 
evils of poverty and discontent which are so fast increasing in England. 
Here is a little poem, called “ Bees,” which is not less remarkable for 
be beauty of expression, spirit, and picturesqueness, than for its sensible 
advice :-— 
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“Tn and out, velvet coats, from the rhododendron bloom, 

Murmuring over a crimson suinfoin sea ; 

Up and down o’er the gorse, purple heather,—there is room 
For each honest son of toil like you and me. 

Turn the drones out in the cold, to some workhouse in the bank, 
Only they who find the honey of it eat, 

Each idler if he starve, has his lazy self to thank ; 
Store the hive, oh store the hive, ere summer fleet ! 

Order, law, and kindly tuil, with tinge of graceful love, 
Launch the legend of our land o’er tossing seas, 

When from our island-hive myriad-wingéd. clusters rove, 
Far away o’er earth’s undiscovered leas. 

So some distant land may ring with hum of English toil, 
So the church and school and factory shall rise, 

So dark forest, silent stream, shall unveil fairy spoil,— 
While grave Industry looks on with kindly eyes. 

Up away! up away! golden backs, while it is day, 
Where the flowers cluster o’er the mountain stream ; 

He who works for all, sings along the dreariest way, 
But at working hours we have no time to dream.”—pp. 32, 33. 


Such a sample as this will surely, we trust, send many readers to 
Mr. Brodrick. 

The translations are not this quarter so numerous as usual. There 
is a story told that the editor of a certain popular Magazine once wrote 
for contributions to a great poet and a great scientilic man, and that 
the poet sent him back a paper on science, and the scientific man a 
translation of Homer. Whether this great scientific man was Sir John 
Herschel, we cannot undertake to say ; but most certainly he has now 
given us a translation of the “ Iliad.’ His translation, too, is ren- 
dered by hexameters. This we take to be a thorough mistake. It is 
giving us the letter instead of the spirit. We hold that a poem in a 
certain metre in the original should be translated by the corresponding 
metre in another language. Sir John Herschel tells us in his preface 
that his translation owes its existence to an article in the Times of 
October 28th, 1861. Without referring to the particular article in 
question, we have some vague recollection that the Zimes came forward 
in the defence of English hexameters, just as it would do of any- 
thing else that happened to be fashionable—the Emperor of the 
French, or the cause of the South. Sir John Herschel might as well 
have written a sensation story beeause the Zimes has been admiring 
Miss Braddon. The whole question, however, of English hexameters 
and quantitative prosody cannot be settled by any edict from Printing- 
house-square, but must be left to the great body of educated English- 
men. ‘They have long ago, by their acceptance and welcome of Lord 
Defby’s blank-verse translation of the “Iliad,” decided against the 
English hexameter. Of course it is open to the Times and Sir John 
Herschel, or anybody else, to say that the decision is wrong. Tastes 
proverbially do not agree; and it would be a most unfortunate thing 
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if they did. It would be most unfair, too, not to give Sir John Her- 
schel great credit fur his industry, care, and scholarship. Still, regard- 
ing his work simply from the mechanical point of view, we do not 
think that it bears any comparison with Mr. Dart’s version, also in 
hexameters. This is, of course, again a mere matter of taste, and 
must pass for such. Any one, however, can form their own judgment 
by comparing the two, which we have not room to do here. 

Professor Conington has already given us one of the best editions of 
Virgil which we possess, and which does much to take away some of 
the reproaches which have been made against English scholarship. He 
now comes forward with a translation of the “ Aineid’’!® into Scott’s 
favourite octosyllabic rhyme. Anything that Professor Conington 
may have to say on the subject of translation will be eagerly read ; and 
he thus defends his choice :— 

“Some may think that the metre I have chosen possesses few recommenda- 

tions beyond the novelty of which L have just spoken. I certainly do not pre- 
tend it is the one true equivalent of the Virgilian hexameter. Probably a better 
case could be made out for both heroic blank verse, and the heroic couplet ; the 
ottava rima of ‘Tasso also, as has been suggested to me, might put in a claim, 
not. of course as giving the effect of particular lines, but as representing the 
impression made bythe whole. But the question is not so much what is best, 
as what is best for the individual translator. Blank verse really deserving the 
na.ne, | believe with my lamented friend Mr. Worsley, to be impossible, except 
to one or two eminent writers in a generation.” —Prefuce, p. ix. 
Now, blank verse we hold to be the corresponding measure in Eng- 
lish to the Greek and Latin hexameter, and we are glad to find so 
eminent an authority as Professor Conington agreeing with the opinion, 
which has been go often expressed in this Review, of the great difficulty 
of that metre. We think, however, that Professor Conington has 
done himself great injustice in refusing, through an unworthy diffi- 
dence in his own powers, to use that metre. By adopting Scott’s 
octosyllabic rhymes, he unwittingly misleads the mere English reader, 
who necessarily associates a particular subject with such a measure. 
So far, the instrument he has chosen is, in our opinion, though in 
exactly the opposite way, as great a mistake as Sir John Herschel’s 
hexameter for Homer. Of course the translation is eminently graceful 
and scholarlike, but we deeply regret the unfortunate choice of the 
measure. 

The translation, however, which will come home most to all Eng- 
lishmen will be Sir John Bowring’s translations from Petéfi.17 Now, 
we do not know Hungarian, but we hope to show by a few specimens the 
exquisite beauty of Petéfi’s verse, even when seen in the reflection of 
a translation. Englishmen know him better as a patriot than as a 
poet ; as the man of action and the secretary of Bem, than as the 
writer of “Ist6k the Fool.” Born at midnight of the last day of 
1822, he fell at Midsummer in 1849, at the bloody slaughter of 
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Segesvar, fighting for his country—the fc oiwvd¢ aororoc of Homer, 
in the way in which he so often prayed he might die. The story of 
his life, like that of most pvets, full of sadness, is most touchingly 
told by Sir John Bowring, to whom we must refer the reader. His 
works have been translated into every European language, with the 
sole exception, until the present time, of English. And the high 
place that he holds in European literature will be better understood 
when we say that it was in reference to his poems, that Uhland de- 
clared that nothing but extreme old age prevented him from learning 
the Magyar language; that Grimm declared that Petéti would rank 
among “the very greatest poets of all times and tongues,” and that 
Henri Heine deemed his songs “ sweeter than those of the nightin- 
gale.” Such then is the singer whom Sir John Bowring for the first 
time introduces to Englishmen. Nor do we think the praises are in 
the least too high. There are pieces here perfect in form and colour as 
flowers. ‘Take for example the following, called “ Sorrow and Joy”:— 


* And what is sorrow? *Tis a boundless sea. 
And what is joy ? 
A little pearl in that deep ocean’s bed; 
I sought it—found it—held it o’er my head, 
And to my soul’s annoy, 
It fell into the ocean’s depth again, 
And now I look and long for it in vain.”—p. 142. 


And if this is so exquisite in its beauty and tenderness in a transla- 
tion, what must it be in the original ? Nor isita solitary example. But 
what astonishes us most is Petéti’s wonderful versatility. Quidquid 
agunt homines is his theme. Love, home, wine, and patriotism all equally 
furnish the oldest subjects and the newest thoughts. He is equally 
at home, too, in humour and in satire. Perhaps some of his satires 
are the most remarkable things in the present collection, written not 
as the generality of so-called modern English satire is written, for 
mere satire’s sake, but because the poet felt deeply, loved truth 
warmly, and hated oppression. No satire is good for anything unless it 
springs from these conditions. Nothing, too, in any descriptive poetry 
which we know, can be finer than some of his mere descriptions of 
scenery. Of the land of the stork, of the Puszta’s plains, he is 
never tired of singing, Here is a picture of the Puszta in winter :— 


‘* The outstretched wilderness is like a frozen sea, 
And as a weary bird the sun sinks wearily ; 
Perhaps some hoary clown 
May watch his going down, 
And silently salute the setting sun,— 
But the world heeds not that his race is run. 


Empty the fisher’s hut—no voice, no living sign, 
And from the village stalls no lowing of the kine; 
And if the steeds are driven, 
Before day dawns in heaven, 
To the filled water-troughs—the careless steers 
Look listless on, and shake their shaggy cars. 
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The herdsman gathers up the green tobacco leaves 

Then piles them in a heap, then binds them into sheaves ; 
And from his boots he takes 
The pipe—the ashes shakes ; 

Fills it, enkindles it ; and, half asleep, 

Looks on the lazy oxen and the sheep.”—pp. 159, 160. 


Shelley has a picture of winter in much the same strain, but it is 
hardly as fine as Petéfi’s, of which these stanzas only form a part. 
The mere description, vivid, clear cut, as it is, is after all the least 
remarkable. It is the way in which Petéfi blends human pathos with 
the scene, and makes us see in the picture the representation of his 
own country, makes us share in his own feelings in that greatest of 
tragedies, the extinction of a nation, doubly embittered by the 
thought— 
* But the world heeds not that its race is run.” 


Beethoven, we think it was, who said that he never saw a landscape 
without being able to translate it into bars of music. And this is more 
especially the case with the true poet, that whatever he sees, landscape, 
and village, and town, spring and summer, autumn and winter, are all 
for him steeped in the music of humanity. And it is only the true 
poet who can strike the notes, and evoke the latent harmony. J udged 
by this standard, one, perhaps, of the highest, Petofi ranks with the 
world’s greatest poets. Englishmen, with the present edition before them, 
will now have no excuse for being ignorant of one who, besides being a 
thinker and singer, was also an accomplished linguist, a soldier, and a 
man of action. We have only to express our most earnest hope that 
Sir John Bowring will continue his translation of the last and the 
greatest of the Magyar poets. A good translator, such as Sir John 
Bowring, is, to all intents, really himself what a poet ought to be— 
eyes to the blind, and feet to the lame. 

Amongst that large class of books which refuse to come under any 
special denomination, we must place “The Afternoon Lectures on 
Literature and Art,’!® delivered during the spring of 1865 in the 
Museum of Irish Industry, St. Stephen’s Green, Dublin. Delivered 
by various gentlemen, they exhibit different degrees of ability, but 
they are all equally characterized by their honesty and thorough 
liberality of spirit. The one to the tone of which we should take 
most exception is also one of the ablest, “On History and Progress,” 
by Professor D’Arcy Thompson. There is a cynical manner which 
ill befits the subject, and unpleasantly jars upon the reader’s feelings. 
We are never quite sure whether the author is speaking ironically or in 
earnest. Such a mistake we did not expect from Professor Thompson. 
Again, too, we think that in comparing the civilization of Athens at 
the time of Perikles, with that of Great Britain in the nineteonth 
century, he has left many things unnoticed. Still his essay is cha- 





18 «The Afternoon Lectures on Literature and Ar:,”’ Third Series. London: 
Be!l and Daldy. 1866. 
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racterized by much freshness, originality, and boldness. It is few men 
who dare use language of this kind :— 


“Tf such an Athenian (that is, of the time of Perikles) were to honour me 
with a call in my lodgings in the square of Galway, he would probably, after a 
refreshing meal and a tranquillizing cigar, inquire of me the object of mount- 
ing two huge iron cannons on a green platform in front of an unoffending hotel. 
I should, with a blush, inform him that they were placed there by a Christian 
Government to serve as_an imperishable monument, not of a war fought against 
overwhelming odds in defence of our nation’s liberties, but of a somewhat in- 
glorious and altogether purposeless war which we had waged, in union with 
the greatest military force in the world, ayainst a resolute and gallant people; 
and I should tell him how, throughout that war, we had traduced that people 
and its great ruler in nearly all our public journals; and that when its great 
ruler—a loving husband, an affectionate father, and an honoured emperor— 
was prostrated by the weight of a thousand anxieties, that our weekly exponent 
of fun and satire had outraged all feelings of humanity and decency by an 
exulting placard of our enemy as he lay upon a not inglorious death-bed. And 
the Athenian would then have told me that in his own old heathen land, when 
two hosts had fought well throughout a summer’s day, and when the vanquished 
had buried their dead, a simple memorial of wood was left by the victors on the 
field of their pride; and that this memorial was purposely composed of a 
perishable material, in order that, after a few revolving seasons, the record of 
animosity miglit be gently and insensibly destroyed by the crumbting and 
mouldering influence of God’s peace-makers, the wind and rain.” — pp. 
30, 31. 


We are indeed thankful to any man who will speak out boldly in this 

way, at a time when a Tory writer recommends that the streets be 
‘cleared with grape-shot. |The inhuman cartoon, however, in Punch, 

entitled “ Physic for a Fenian,” which disgraced its pages a few weeks 
ago, has ca!led forth such a universal feeling of abhorrence from all liberal 
minds, that we fully hope that such another libel on human nature 
may never be repeated. Weagain cordially thank Professor Thompson, 
for his spirited remonstrance in an equally atrocious case. The paper, 

however, which we like best in the volume is Mr. Justice Keozh’s 
on “ Milton’s Prose.’ It is marked by arare appreciation of Miltun’s 

noblest qualities, and characterized by an earnestness of spirit 

which cannot be without good effect on every reader. But every 

paper is valuable. On the whole we can most strongly recommend 

* Afternoon Lectures on Literature and Art” to village libraries and 

country book-clubs, as giving in a small space, not merely wholesome 

reading, but really sound and valuable advice upon the formation of 

character. 

Everybody knows that Ireland is the storehouse of a folk-lore of a 
peculiar character. Its “ good people,” as the fairies are there euphe- 
mistically called, possess characteristics of theirown. Even theologians 
allow that Irish saints are very different to any other kind. Mr. 
Kennedy,!? whilst the legends still remain, has given us a volume of 
what he calls “legendary fictions.” He has evidently bestowed much 





19 “Legendary Fictions.of the Irish Celts.” Collected and narrated by Patrick 
Kennedy. London: Macmillan and Co. 1866. 
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time and trouble on his subject, but he is altogether wanting in any 
critical faculty, and knowledge of the legends of other countries. His 
book, however, will be valuable to the collector and comparative 
mythologist. Should Mr. Kennedy think of continuing his labours, 
let him take a leaf or two out of some of Mr. Sabine Baring Gould’s 
recent works. He will then see the proper way in which such a 
subject should be treated. 

‘Yo pronounce an opinion upon a cyclopedia requires one to be a 
cyclopadia, to which we make no pretensions. As far, however, as 
our knowledge in special subjects goes, the “ Dictionary of Science, 
Literature, and Art’ is entitled to special praise. Its derivations 
are good, the descriptions are sober, the latest authorities are quoted, 
and the whole is distinguished by-a thorough tone of liberality. What 
is wanted in a cyclopzdia of this kind is not so much original views, 
or merely tentative knowledge, but .the best and latest information 
put in a concise form. A cyclopz ia shoald, as far as it is possible, 
be a library in itself, equally useful to the man of letters, the engi- 
neer, the clergyman, or the agriculturist. And the “ Dictionary of 
Science, Literature, and Art” fultils these conditions. To take a special 
instance, an unfortunate curate, whom we heard preach the Sunday 
alter the thirteenth of last November, could never have fallen into 
his wild blunder of regarding the meteoric shower either as a sign of 
God’s wrath, or else as an indication of the end of the earth, had he 
turned to the article on Shooting Stars in this cyclopedia. He there 
would have found the whole phenomenon clearly explained, tlie latest 
theories given, and the best authorities referred to. And what is the 
case in this instance, we have found to be equally soin others. What, 
however, gives the work value in our eyes is its thoroughly impartial 
tone. ‘I'vo often cyclopadias are coloured with some peculiar theoloe 
gical views, or biassed by some abstract metaphysical considerations. 
From any bigotry of this or any other kind, the “ Dictionary of Science, 
Literature, and Art” is entirely free. 

Christinas, as usual, brings with it its own supply of books. During 
the rest of the year the various volumes have been content to appear 
in brown and drab, but now they break through their chrysalises, 
and come glittering out in the bookseller’s window like a flock of 
moths and butterflies. And they must be handled too like those 
bright ephemeride. ‘To criticise them too severely would be to put 
in practice the old metaphor of breaking butterflies on the wheel. 
Many of them appeal not to criticism, but merely to our eyes. ‘They 
are meant not for students, but idlers. The pictures and the binding 
form the attraction. And they are of all kinds, for all tastes and ages. 
They are equally suited for the drawing-room and the nursery, ‘They 





20 “A Dictionary of S:ience, Literature, and Art ; comprising the Definitions 
and Derivations of the Scientific Terms in General Use, together with the History 
and Description of the Scientific Principles of nearly every Branch of Human 
Knowledse.” New edition. Edited ty the late W. T. Brande, D.C.L., F.R.S., 
and the Rev. G. W. Cox, M.A. London: Longmans, Green, Keader, and Dyer. 
1866, 
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range from ‘'ennyson to Tupper. There are pictures of all kinds, from 
those drawn by the sun, down to those drawn by Mr. Gilbert. Some 
are really as exquisite as missals, others about as poetical as the holly 
branches in the butchers’ shops growing out of sirloinsof beef and over- 
shadowing lumps of suet. We will give the precedence to those by the 
sun, as being the youngest of artists. ‘Thus, Messrs. Marion and Co. send 
us twelve views from Edinburgh,?! by Mr. G. W. Wilson, of Aberdeen. 
When we say that these comprise the most prominent features of both 
the New and Old Town, and the best bits of architecture, distinguished 
by great delicacy and clearness of outline, we shall have said quite 
enough to make the work popular amongst all true Scotchmen. For 
Englishmen, Messrs. Marion have provided a companion work,” of 
which the first series is ready, containing photographs of views on the 
Thames, from Richmond to Cliefden. ‘They too are distinguished by 
the same characteristics. But our Southern scenery, with its humid 
atmosphere, its running water, its luxuriant foliage of thick woods, does 
not take so well as the bold outlines of the Northern mountains, in 
their clear frosty atmosphere. ‘lhe water is apt to become a blotch, 
and the waving foliage a mass of confusion. The views, however, are 
very well chosen, and we trust Messrs. Marion will continue the series, 
for the scenery on the Thames is infinite in the variety of its character. 
We now come to a different class of books. Doré, if we must confess 
the truth, is no favourite of ours. “The Wandering Jew’ is an ex- 
travagant tale, which he has illustrated in a still more extravagant 
manner. The figures are mere monstrosities, whilst the skies are a 
cross between Martin’s and a London fog when the sun is breaking 
through it. The illustration which, in our opinion, shows the greatest 
sense of poetry and truest approach to Nature, is that representing— 


‘‘ Trees intertwined with snakes he walks beneath, 
Safe through dark valleys ripe with hideous death ;” 


where the perpendicular lines of the trees are used with great effect. 
His indefatigable pencil has also in a very different style supplied 
drawings for the story of “ Croqnemitaine.’”** The utmost praise, 
however, that we can bestow upon them is to say that they are admi- 
ably suited to amuse children and all those persons who fancy that 
humour depends upon exaggeration. 

Amongst the new editions which so often appear at Christmas, we 
must welcome that old favourite, Macaulay’s “Lays of Ancient 





*1 “ Photographs of English and Scottish Scenery.” By G. W. Wilson. Edin- 
burgh. Twelve Views. London: A. Marion, Son, and Co. 1866. 

2 “The Thames.” Illustrated by Photographs. First Series, Richmond to 
Cliefden. London: A. Marion and Co. 1866, 

*3 “The Legend of the Wandering Jew. A Series of Twelve Designs.” By 
Gustave Doré. With Explanatory Introduction, London: Cassells, Petter, and 
Galpin. 1866. 

24 «The Legend of Croquemitaine, and the Chivalric Times of Charlemagne.” 
Freely translated from the French of ‘*L’Epine.” By Tom Hood. Illustrated 
with 177 designs on wood, by Gustave Doré. London: Cassells, Petter, and 
Galpin. 1866, 
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Rome.” In its new form, and at a reduced price, it will be sure to 
find a larger circle of readers. Macaulay had little enough poetic 
fire, but he possessed just rhetoric sufficient to give a certain dash and 
vigour to his lines, and sufficient art to colour his subject. For a 
schoolboy just beginning his Livy, the present edition would make an 
excellent present. “Touches of Nature ’’*6 contains every variety of art, 
good, indifferent, and bad. Of the good we shall only speak. Millais gives 
us no less than three drawings, all in his best style,and Holman Hunt 
one, perhaps the most remarkable in the collection. Mr. Sandys fur- 
nishes a very striking illustration to Miss Rossetti’s pretty poem, com- 
mencing— 
“If he would come to-day, to-day, to-day, 
Oh! what a day to-day would be! 
But now he is away, miles and miles away, 
From me across the sea.” 


Mr. Wolf presents us with a collection of birds such as he alone can 
draw, and Mr. Linton a landscape, “ Between the Showers,” with one 
of those skies which he so much loves, the sun just breaking through 
the masses of divided clouds—a landscape, too, in which many a person 
will recognise the most beautiful and classic lowland scenery in England 
—Stratford-upon-Avon, with its spire rising up amongst its elms, and 
the distant Ilmington hills in the background. We would gladly go 
on to specify others, but must content ourselves with briefly commending 
Mr. Small, Mr. Houghton, Mr. Walker, and especially Mr. Barnes, 
whose “Child’s Play”’ is very childlike and happy, and adding a word 
of deep regret for the loss of Mr. Paul Gray, whose “ City Children in 
the Country” proves how true a lover of Nature he was. But the 
chief value of the work is the testimony which, most certainly on the 
whole, it bears to the soundness and healthiness of English art in the 
present day. The illustrations are nearly in every case a long way in 
advance of the text. And it must be further remembered that the 
majority of them, we believe, appeared in “Good Words,” the price of 
which is only sixpence, but which fully deserves both its high reputa- 
tion and wide circulation by the spirit and good taste in which it is 
conducted. 

Every one will rejoice to see the poems of Miss Ingelow”’ in their 
new form. The authoress of the “ High Tide on the Lincolnshire 
Coast,” and “ Brothers anda Sermon,” fully deserves her new honours. 
The illustrations, however, are unequal. Those by Mr. Wolf, in our 
opinion, bear away the palm. His Golden Eagles are full of power 
and truth to Nature, and his blackcaps and swallows of dainty tender- 
ness. He draws his nests, too, as birds make them, and not as men 





35 “ Lays of Ancient Rome.” By Lord Macaulay. With Illustrations, original 
and from the antique. By George Scharff, jun. London: Longmans, Green, 
Reader, and Dyer. 1867. 

36 ««Touches of Nature.” By Eminent Artists and Authors. London: 
Alexander Strahan. 1867. 

77 “ Poems.” By Jean Ingelow. With Illustrations. London : Longmans, 
Green, Reader, and Dyer. 1867. 
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and women fancy they should make them. Amongst the others, we 
prefer Mr. Small’s trees, with the sunlight shining upon their boles, 
and Mr. Houghton’s graceful Eastern figures. Mr. Pinell’s contri- 
butions, too, should not be forgotten. His drawings are full of minute 
detail, overflowing with poetry, which will be appreciated the more it is 
studied. But we are afraid they will, from their peculiarities, be caviare 
to the multitude. On the whole, the volume may be pronounced a great 
success ; and it may fairly be placed on the same shelf with the many 
illustrated editions of Tennyson, to whom Miss Ingelow, in many of 
her characteristics, bears so striking a resemblance. 

Amongst books intended for the very young, we may specially recom- 
mend, for its extreme cheapness, and excellence of its woodcuts, Mr. 
Erskine Clarke’s “Children’s Prize.”’8 And now, as an antidote, 
just as a black dose is given to children after a surfeit of good 
things at Christmas, we call attention to a Greek Primer,”® and what 
may be fairly named an English Primer,®° the merits of which can only 
be tested by the experience of schoolmasters. 





38 “The Children’s Prize.” Edited by J. Erskine Clarke, M.A. London: 
Macintosh. 1866. 

29 «A Greek Primer. For the Use of Schools.” By the Rev. Charles H. 
Hole, M.A. London, Oxford, and Cambridge: Rivingtons. 1866. 

30 “¢The Writer’s Enchiridion ; or, the Orthographer’s Friend.’ By J.S. Scarlet. 
London: Lockwood and Co. 1867. . 





